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on whose fiat depends the welfare of 
or THE thousands and millions of human beings» 
SECOND REPORT | suffer themselves to be deluded by the 
al iniicmity, 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCES : | “Th, History of 
SHE ARMY. | many instances of wars begun to satisfy 

(Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, the Just of ambition ; or to maintain that 
March 29, 1317.) | insatiable pride, which as it was originally 
ecooyramnepouvetqncnnguernecne | the bane of our race continues fo be its 

Tue Human mind amidst all its per- | greatest curse. Sometimes even, pri- 
versities exhibits none more striking | vate purposes give rise to most afflicting 
than the mutual enmity which breaks consequences, and carnage and blood 
out between individuals; and subjects | ensue, in violation of every pact, of every 
the parties involved to consequences bond and obligation that can bind man 
equally lasting and distressing. That to man. The defence of a nation is a 
these consequences are clearly foreseen, very different ground of hostilities from 
yet passion and prejudice in which they the desire of suppressing a rival. The 
originate, maintain their full operation, | necessary opposition to unprincipled ag- 
is most wonderfal: that they are un-| gression may, indeed must, be viewed 


CONCLUSION 


derstood to be ruinous ip their nature, 
to be extensive and inevitable, adds to 
the causes of amaze and astonishment. 
Nor do we discover this disposition 
among the more savage «nd untaught 
classes of men, only, but also amoug 
those who have evjoyed the numerous 
advantages of social life ;—the instruc- 
tion, the mental: illumination which im- 
parts a kind of second series of vital 
powers, an additional soul, as it were, to 
the fortunate subject of them, We must 
go further, and add the almost incre- 
dible fact, that public officers, entrusted 
with the highest concerns of the state, 
VoL, Vi, No. 34. Lit. Pan. N.S. July 1. 


very differently from the wanton exercise 
of the power of attack, or the cause- 
less invasion of neighbouring territories, 
merely because they present a cap- 
twating bait to political cupidity..—** I 
dare, because 1 cau,’’ is the language 
of violence; which, as it originates in 
poltroonery, usually finds its fate in dis- 
appointment. In the question of war, 
as in all other appeals to Fortune, the 
goddess is proverbially fickle ; and woe 
to the man who having received, or 
fancied that he has received, special fae 
vours. from the prevaricating deity of 
the rolling wheel, ventures to presume 
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ona continuation of them, and thinks fo 
bind Fortune, as some have been said 
to bind Victory, to his triumphant cHta- 
riot. 

But, whether victory or defeat attend 
military exertions, the consequences to 
individuals and through them to the 
community, are afflicting. The loss of 
life is not their termination : they deprive 
families of their natural guardians; the 
reduce wives to a state of widowhood, 
and children to a state of orphanship. 


Not a thousandth part of the miseries 
attendant on war can be imagined by 
those who have never beheld the scenes 
it produces, the sufferings it inflicts; 
and yet, we have lived tosee monsters in 
human shape coolly meditate the inflic- 
tions of these sufferings, and with the 
malignity of Demons command them, 
as the sweeping pestilence, to over- 
épread the earth, and blast without pity 

minions which had the misfortune to 
Be their neighbours. Nor these alone : 
realms the most distant were not per- 
mitted to enjoy their repose ; an inter- 
val of half the globe was no impediment 
to the visitations of war, with the san- 
guinary executions and destructions in 
its train. 

When all Europe was involved, it was 
impossible that Britain should escape ; 
notwithstanding the poet has described 
her as standing apart from the world : 


Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 


Neither could Britain avoid the natu- 
ral consequences, of a conflict so severe, 
so urgent, and so extensive. When 
Franee, in the full career of madness, 
declared that “‘ war was a real benefit 
to the nation; and that the only evil 
that could be feared was the not having 
war ;’’—when the infatuated leaders of 
that infatuated country proclaimed, that 
they wished for war, because peace 
would murder the work of their hands— 
{parcequ’ a coup sir La Paix tuait la 
Republique ) what could Britain expect ? 
what hopes of her exemption could be 
cherished ?—Was she prepared to meet 
it? No. Theexigency approached with 
the rapidity of the whirlwind ; but found 
this couutry intent on directly contrary 
things: the reverie of peace was first 
interrupted by the loud clarion of alarm. 


The great error of Mr, Pitt's admin- 
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istration, as a statesman, was, his iu- 
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dulging too his wishes 
for the rapid reduction of the national 
expences; in consequence of which the 
army was estimated, from Dec, 25, 1791 
to June 24, 1792, at no more than 
17,013 men ; and from June 25 to De- 
cember 24, 1792 at astill smaller num- 
ber, 15,701 men. That this force was, 
at the time, much below what prudence 
required, must have been—in fact was 
evident to all thinking minds, Events 
but too severely punished the error of 
the over weening minister. Leaving that 
consideration, for the present, it cannot 
be doubted but what the subsequent in- 
crease of the British ariny must lead to 
very different establishments from those 
which were suitable to fifteen thousand 
men only, We have seen hundreds of 
thousands since added to the military 
power of the state; and in proportion 
to those numbers, must, of necessity, 
have been the augmentation of casual- 
ties in every department. There is 
something still further,—peculiar to the 
British army, in the distant duties to 
which it is called, Climates essentially 
different from that to which the con- 
stitution has been accustomed from in- 
fancy ;—islands subject to periodical re- 
turns of diseases, the ravages of which 
no art has hitherto been able to con- 
troul ;—the hazards of the sea, to which 
the most stortny seasons of the year form 
no exception, when the service is ur- 
gent; all contribute to increase the 
hardships of that profession, which, in 
all countries boasts of alacrity in facing 
danger; but, which among ourselves 
meets danger in every variety of form, 
and attached to every expedition, how- 
ever carefully, and even solicitously 
conducted, 

There is no British heart that would 
not desire to alleviate as much as pos- 
sible, the sufferings of these who have 
lost the support of their families in the 
service of the public, The widow's grief 
is severe enough after all that the nation 
can do to moderate it; the eries of de- 
solate children penetrate in all their force 
the heart of the humane :—who would 
not share his meal with the helpless, and 
especially with the helpless representae 
tives of those who in falling themselves, 
contributed tu support their country? 
those who preserved ‘hat very meal to ‘he 
owners ; and repelled tat brute violeuce 
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which sprung forward with intent to de- 
vour it ? 

Our countrymen are prominent instan- 
ees of liberality and liberal feelings; to en- 
large, were little other than to excite sus- 
oe of an imputation to the contrary, 

y the very arguments used to preveut 
suspicion, It remains, therefore, to 0- 
serve, that no former era can afford a 
standard to which the present may 
be referred. In no former war has Bri- 
tain been called to equal exertions: in 
no former war has she been in equal 
danger of seeing whatever she holds 
dear wrested from her. Her gratitade, 
ought to be, and it és, in proporti.n to 
her deliverance, and among those well 
entitled to share that gratitude are the 
recipients of her bounty as reported in 
the annexed document, 

The mode of remuneration for past 
services must of necessity difler with 
the powers of a state, with the manners 
of the times, and with the convenience 
of the parties, Among the ancients, as 
at present, in states which have no fun- 
ded system, the rewards of military ser- 
vices were lands, Hence colonies were 


formed consisting of old soldiers, and 
towns were built for them; or were 
assigned them, as residences, 


It must 
be obvious, that this was liable to zreat 
and vexatious irregularities, The lot 
was not always abided by; power and 
influence obtained more than was due: 
the less able were oppressed, if not pil- 
laged ; and. grounds less fertile were ar- 
bitrarily exchanged for others more pro- 
mising or productive. This was an evil 
felt where lands were new ; but, often- 
times, the old inhabitants were expe led, 
to make room for a pew race; and the 
attachments of the heart were broken 
by violence, to gratify strangers without 
sympathy or compunction ;— 

Nos patria fines et dulcia linquimus arva ; 
Nos patriam fugimus : 

But, where asystem of regular impost 
to meet the wants of the state has cre- 
ated funds for the purpose of paying the 
interest rather than the principal, the 
allotment of annuities instead of gross 
sums, is at once a secure, and an easy 
mode of accomplishing the purpose. The 
benefit is the same to the receiver; the 


advantage is much greater to the pub- 
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lic. The annuity will expire in time, 
according to the course of human life ; 
while the continued revenue, is a pers 
petual memento to beth parties of the 
actions by whieh it was acquired, and 
the tenure on which itis held, 


If the reduction of the army below a 
proper force, be an error in judgment, 
the retention of a number of officers, 
already acqnainted with the duties of 
their profession, is a measure of essential 
policy : it is at once a justice to those 
brave men, and a security to the national 
interests, Not to observe, and to act on 
this, were equally dishonest aud aowise, 
Bat, the system hitherto adopted, may 
unquestionably, be susceptible of im- 
provement; and the Committee express 
their conviction that essential improve- 
ments will be made. Perhaps, a due 
distinction, or appropriation may effect 
this; and the extent to which it shall 
be carried, may be contemplated as a 
matter of prudence, to be ascertained 
and acted on, after due deliberation, but. 
without delay. 

The allowances to Foreign Officers 
needs no elucidations 

The pensioners of the various Hos~ 
pitals, and other military establishments, 
form a humble, but a deserving class, 
The comparison of their present numbers 
with those consequent on former wars, 
strongly marks the uncommon exertions 
of the country, with the contingencies 
to which our arms have been exposed, 
After the seven years war in 1703, the 
number of Chelsea pensioners was 
14,700; after the American war the 
number was 20,700; it is now 51,591. 
In Ireland in 1793, it was 2,550 men; 
in 1816, it was 10,631 men. The 
whole anoual expence exceeds one mil- 
lion sterling ; vor can it be reduced. 

The Compassicnate list, the Royal 
Military Asylum, with the occasional 
assistances granted where indigence has 
peculiar claims, have been specially re- 
ferred to in our considerations, By 
these, distress in various forms has 
been relieved ; the consequences of in- 
supportable poverty sinking into in- 
digence, have beew suppressed; the 
morals, and the mogal sufferings of 
the nation, have been in some degree, 


what might have 
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in profligacy has been prevented. Let 
these intentions, and these exertious 
speak for themselves; let foreigners 
judge on these establishments ; we 
kuow, thai they are esteemed exemplary 
throughout Europe ; and we know, too, 
that as instances of compassion, however 
they may press on the finances of the 
Country, they, among others, enable a 
Briton to appear with honour and dig- 
nity, wherever his occasions, or his in- 
elinations way call him. 
[Continuation of the Committee's Report.] 

ARMY PAY OF GENERAL OFFICERS. 

In proceeding to remark on this and several 
of the subsequent heads of the estimate, your 
Committee think it necessary, in the first in- 
stance, tu press upon the serious attention of 
the House, the amount of the allowances of the 
army, which have reference to remuneration 
for past services, with 9 view to their reconsi- 
deration prospectively; and to observe on the 
very great proportion which these allowances, 
amounting nearly to 2,400,000]. bear to 
6,682,0001,, the gross sum proposed to be voted 
in the present year for the support of the mi- 
litary establishment of the country. 

The excess of expense to the public, occa- 
sioved by assigning a special rate of pay to ge- 
neral officers, (first granted from the 25th of 
June, 1814,) must be estimated for the current 
year at 83,0001. being the difference between 
the amount of regimental pay or half-pay, to 
which they would have been entitled if this un- 
attached allowance had uot been granted, and 
the total sum of 179,044]. proposed to be voted 
for the current year under this head: the ar- 
rangement which created this charge appears 
to have arisen in the circumstance of a pro- 
tracted war, during which the estahlishment of 
regiments became burdened by officers who 
had risen to the rank of general, and who, 
when necessarily replaced by effective ficld- 
Officers, became entitled to an equivalent for 
their regimental commissions, until they should 
be promoted respectively to the command of 
regiments, So far the arrangement appears to 
have been suggested by a necessity of uphold. 
ing the effic:ency of the service, and of afford. 
ing some remuneration to general officers more 
suitable to their rank than the mere half-pay 
of the regimental commissions, which, in many 
instances of long standing aud meritorious ser- 
vices, seems to have been the only provision 
for enabling them to support their station in 
the service. But your Committee are of opi- 
nion, that the liberality of Parliament was 
carried beyond what was requisite to satisfy 
either the claims of justice, or the efficiency of 
the military service; when an unattached pay 
progressively increesing for the three classes of 
majur-general, lieutenant-general and general, 
was granted indiscriminately to all who, by suc- 
cessive brevets, had attained those ranks re- 
spectively, without having been appoiuted to 
the command of regiments, 


The aggregate expense of this system has 
appeared to be such, as to lead your Committee 
tu inquire how far the public could be protect- 
ed from its progressive imcrease in proportion 
to future promotions, by any change in the exist- 
ing regulation, which might at the same time 
effect the gradual reduction of the present 
charge to a more moderate seale of expense, 
without breaking faith towards the individuals 
to whom this provision has been granted, 
Your Committee have great satisfaction in 
being enabled to state to the House, as the re- 
sult of their inquiries on this head, that it is in 
the contemplation of the proper department, to 
modify the whole system, by providing that this. 
unattached pay, instead of accruing to all who 
may be promoted to the rank of general officer, 
shall henceforward be granted to a fixed and li- 
mited number only; to which number the pre- 
sent list will be gradu lly reduced, either by 
casualties, or by the officers now receiving this 
provision being appointed to the command of 
regiments. Your Committee trust. that they 
shall be enabled, on some future occasion, to 
bring before the House the particulars of the 
proposed arrangement: and that it will then 
be found to be such as on the one hand to sa- 
tisfy the expectations which have been held 
out to them, of its ultimately effecting a very 
large though gradual reduction iv the amount 
of this charge ; and on the other to remove oue 
great objection to the present system—that of 
placing the advisers of the Crown, with re- 
speet to military promotion, in the painful al- 
ternative, either of withholding brevets, which 
the claims and efliciency of the service might 
render expedient, or of subjecting the country 
on every occasion of such a brevet to a very 
considerable addition to the expense of its mi- 
litary establishments, 

GARRISONS, 

The estimate for 1817 is less than for 1816, 
in consequence of some vacant appointments 
not having been, and not being intended to be, 
filled up; such as a barrack master genral for 
Scotland, a garrison surgeon at Edinburgh, and 
some other small reductions in the home gar- 
risons. 

In the garrisons in North America, &e. va- 
rious appointmentsare uot continued in 1817; 
such as garrison-surgeons and barrack-masters. 

The Irish garrisons vary but little, 

The charge for 1817 is also affected, by a 
day's pay less than in 1816 for leap year. 

Comparing the year 1792, it appears that 
the difference in favour of the preseut year, is 
between 15,0001. and 16,000). 

FULL PAY for RETIRED OFFICERS, &e. 

Almost all the persons provided for in this 
estimate were officers, who, from wounds or in- 
firmities contracted on duty, were incapable of 
active service, The several corps to which they 
belouged were composed of soldiers nearly of 
ihe same description; and, by the letters of 
service for raising the veteran or invalid corps 
(principally by a call of Chelsea pensioners), 
the officers were promised full pay on disband- 
ment. These invalid corps were, indeed ra- 
ther looked upon as honourable situatious of 
retirement for the veteran o flicers. 
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Some of these officers, however, were placed 
on the retired list, from actual incapacity for 
any farther military duties. 

The promotion of the officers of veteran and 
invalid corps did not go on by brevet. 

HALF PAY, AND MILITARY 
ALLOWANCES, 

The proportion of chrge in the present es 
timate, under the head of half pay, arising 
from the increased grant in June, 1814, may 
be reckoned at about 105,( 001. for the British 
establishment : for the lrish establishment sup- 
posed about 01. 

FOREIGN HALF PAY. 


The half pay and reduced allowances to of- 
ficers of disbanded foreign corps have not been 
granted on any uniform system which strictly 
app ies tu all; but sume sort of principle has 
prevailed, to give them ouly to those whose 
service has extended to five years, or whose 
regimeuts had so long served. 

Ip some cases half pay has been allowed to 
those otheers only who bad been removed from 
other regiments in which they would have been 
entitled thereto; the other officers receiving, 
as disbanding money, from 3 months to 3 years 
full pay, according to the periods of their 
service. 

The following classes of officers are allowed 
to continue their half pay (contrary to the ge- 
neral rules of service), viz 

Officers receiving (under the Act 52d Geo. 
3, cap. 151) pensions for the loss of limbs. 

Officers of the King’s German Legion, or 
Foreign Veteran Battalion, serving in the Ha- 
noverian army : 

Officers of the Brunswick Corps, serving in 
the forces organized for the protection of the 
dominions of the Dake of Brunswick. 

Swiss Officers serving in the Swiss Militia. 

Officers receiving pensions from the French 
Government, provided no service be attached 
to such pensions. 

IN and OUT-PENSIONERS of CHELSEA 
and KILMAINHAM HOsPITALS, 


The increase of the current year, as com- 
pared with the last, is not quite 2,6001. for the 
in-pensioners. 

The Paymaster-general of the Forces holds, 
in virtue of bis patent, the office of Treasurer 
of Chelsea-hospital; he presides at the boards 
which are held for the general business of the 
hospital, and attends the examination of the 
discharged soldiers, who claim, either in re- 
spect of service or disability, to be placed upon 
the pension-list. 

By the Act of 46th Geo. 3, cap. 69, persons 
are enabled to enlist in the infantry for a limit- 
ed period of seven years, to re-enlist for a se 
cond period of seven years, aud for a third pe- 
riod of seveu years. io the cavalry, fur a first 
period of ten years, a second of seven years, 
and a third of seven years. They are entitled 
to their discharge at the expiration of auy of 
these periods of service; aud farther to such 
pensions fur their services as bis Majesty, by 
any regulations to be framed in consequence of 


that act might think proper to allow. 
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By a warrant of his Majesty of 7th October, 
18.6, a pension of 5d. per day was granted to 
privates discharged who had served their se- 
cond period, viz. fourteen years in the iufantry, 
or seventeen years in the cavalry; ond a pen- 
sion of Is. per day to those discharged, who 
had served their third period, viz. twenty one 
years in the infantry, or twenty-four years in 
the cavalry. 

In addition to these rates of pension, all 
those whu have served beyond the third period 
are to be allowed one halfpenny a day for every 
year of service after the expiration of the third 
period ; and in estimating the number of years’ 
service for the pension, two years’ service in the 
East or West Indies, reckon as three in any 
other part of the world, 

And subsequently, all soldiers present at the 
battle of Waterloo have been allowed, by di- 
rection of his Reyal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, dist July, 1815, to add two years to their 
term of service, in estimating the pension they 
claim. 

There is also a regulation, by which soldiers 
discharged during their second or third period 
of service, are tu be allowed, on registering 
their names in a book kept at Chelsea, to 
reckon every two years which may elapse after 
such discharge as equivalent to one of service ; 
and to receive the pension belonging to the 
second or third period of service at the expira- 
tion of the number of years which are requi- 
site to complete such periods of service re- 
spectively ; such discharged soldiers being lia- 
ble to be called upou to attend musters, and 
in time of war to be enrolled, if found fit for 
service, in the veteran battalions Each year, 
from the period of the first discharge till that - 
of being called again into service, is termed a 
ye r of absence, 

This regulation appears to have beew so lit- 
tle understood by the soldiers, that up to the 9th 
of December last, only 277 men had tendered 
their names, with the view of obtaining pen- 
sions under that regulation; and none had 
proposed to take advantage of it until the re- 
gulation was communicated to commanding 
\ flicers, who were directed to promulgate it in 
their respective regiments. 

The ouly other important alteration which 
was introduced by the new system of 1806, in 
respect of pension, was a considerable increase 
giveu by the same regulations in consequence 
of disability or infirmity contracted in service ; 
as to which the Commissioners of Cheisea 
Hospital, in fixing the amount of pensions, ex. 
ercise their discretion, withiu certain prescribed 
limits, according tu the nature of the case. But 
as to the pension for service, no discretion is 
vested iv them; it having been the intention 
of the Act, and the regulations founded upon 
it, to coufer on the soldier a legal claim toa 
pension according to a fixed rate, of which he 
cannot be deprived, except by the sentence of 
a general court martial. 

‘The amount of the out-pension at Chelsea- 
Hospital in 1806, six months previous to the 
new regulations, was, on 21,177 men, 179.9021, 


8s. 4d, per annum ; six months subsequent to 
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the regulations, on 20,895 men, 3476621. 10x. 
In 1792, previous to the wor, the Chelsea 

om! pension was, on 2),594 men, 157 7501 15s. 

and the anuvual amouut of it at Michaelmas 

1816 was, on 51,501 men, (1) 884,6591. 1's, 8d, 

The pension of Kilmainbam in 1793 was, on 

2,550 men, 16,1601 5 it was at Micha: tnas, 

1816, ov 10,031 men, 159,870). making, with 

884,659]. 19s the amount-of the Chelsea 

peusion 1,044,5291. 10s, 84, or au inevease in 

both establishments, oceasioned by the war, of 

8707101. per annus, 

But this is not the whole of the increase oc- 
casioned by the arrangement of 1896, because, 
by the provisions of that arranzement, a much 
larger proportion of discharged soldiers are 
added to the pension list than were furmerty 
admitted, 

The average rate of pension, previous to the 
regulations of 1806, vas little more th 5d 
per mao per day whereas, under those regula- 
tions, it is nearly one shilling. 

Great as the charge has becn which the mea- 
sure of 1806 has thrown upon the country, 
your Commitive are decidedly of opiniva, tha’ 
no step should be taken to reduce the rate of 
pension as then fixed, with respect to those whe 
are at present serving of receiving such peu- 
sions, hut that they should be continued under 
certain regulations. 

ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, 

Of the Royal Mil tary Asylum, your Com- 
‘mittee need say no more, than to express th ir 
general approbation of the cconumical mauncr 
in which it is conducted. 

The object of the institution is to provide for 
the “ maintenance and education of a certain 
number of orphan and other children of noa- 
commissioned officers and privates ” 

In the election of the children for admission, 
preference is given, 

Ist. To orphans, 

2d. To those whose fathers have been killed, 
or have died on foreign service. 

3d. To those who have lost their mothers, 
‘and whose fathers are absent on duty abroad 

4th To those whose fathers are ordered on 
foreign service, or whose parents have other 
children to maintain, 

COMPASSIONATE LIST, BOUNTY WAR- 
RANTS, and PENSIONS for WOUNDS, 
Allowances to efficers wounded on service 

have been put on a new footing since the battle 

of Waterloo, in 1815, which eutails considera- 
ble expense on the public, without keeping 
that exact gradation which was apparently th: 
object of it. The inequality of the rule will 
be evideut by putting the case of any young 
officer, so far disabled in action as to be abso- 
lutely ineap ble of following bis profession, 
who must remain with the pension attached to 
the rank whieh he beld when he received his 
wounds, while another of the same age and 


(1) Upon the disbandment, after the seven 
years war in 1763, the number of Chelses peo 
wioners was 14,700, nd the amvant of their pen- 


sions 112,800). perannum. After the Americag |. 


war, tle numbers wire 20,700, aud the amount 
of pensiva about 100,000L 
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rank, less injured by wounds, and therefore not 
incapable of continuing in the service, recetves 
an augmentation of his peusion according to 
the suce. ssive steps which he may obtain in 
rank There scems to be neither reason vor 
equality in such a regulation as this; which 
requires to be reconsidered, and perhaps to be 
replaced on its former footing 

The grants of bounty warrants are to be un- 
derstood as generally confined to the relatives 
of (flicers killed in action, or dying from the 
immediate effects of fatigue on service. aud to 
the relatives of general «fficers who have no 
other adequate provision ; leaving it of course 
still open for a departure from this rule in any 
individual iustance of particuiar service, or of 
extreme distress, The circumstances of each 
case are stated to the Secretary at War, by 
whom the same are particulorly investigated, 
and then submitted for the Royal considera- 
tion, 


COMPASSIONATE LIST, 


PROP! R OFFICFRS OF THF BOUNTY, 
Children of officcrs of the regular army who 
die on Full pay 
Office r- of fencible regiments who die on 
full pay and out of Great Britain, 
Officers of the 
Medica! officers. 
Staff « flicc es, includiug commissaries, 
Che pleins, 
Officers who have been reduced upon 
half pay. 

Widows aud caildven of adjutants loval 
militia, who bad previvasly served as officers 
iv the line, 

Widows of office: s not strictly entitled to the 
regular widows’ peusion have been placed on 
this list in cases of particular: istress, and in 
some sp: cial cases at rates equivalent tu such 
pension 

These allowances are in no case considered 
os being granted for life, but only so long as 
the persons enjoying them shall remain anpro- 
vid d for: the daughters of officers, therefore, 
cease to receive them upon thew morriage, une 
Jess they can shew in a satisf ctery manner that 
they are still in circumstances to require the 
assistance of the bounty, when they are some- 
times allowed to retain it by special permission 
to that effect. The sons (except in cases of 
mental or bodily infirmities which incapacitate 
them from ubtaining a livelihood) are strack off 
the list on their attaining the age of 18 years, 
or on receiving commissions in the army or 
navy. or other appomtments which may he sup- 
posed to ffurd a provision ; and generally, all 
persons on the list are discontinued on its 
being kuown at the War Office, that they are 
provided for in a way to render this assistance 
unuecessary Persons ceasing 10 apply for 
p yment tor four years are also consid. red as 
giving up their claim to the allowauee, aud 
their names are struck off the list, 

SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES. 


Ou the allowances, compen-<atons 
iuments, in the nature of a 
cunsiderable increase is to be observed. The 
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amount for 1816 was 17,9641.; it is for this 
year 25,5661.; which is accounted for by the 
various reductions made in some of the depart- 
ments, giving claims fur compensations or re- 
tired allowances to several who have been 
hitherto employed in effective service ; but this 
head of charge should alwi.ys be watched with 
peculiar attention, and the injunction contain- 
ed in the letter from the Treasury of 1816, 
which prescribes that na allowance should be 
made within any department whatever to its 
own officers, without the special sanction of the 
s Commissioners of the Treasury, should 
in no case whatever be departed from. 
EXCHEQUER FEES. 

On the charge of 35,0001. for Exchequer 
fees, your Committee observe with much satis- 
faction, that in consequence of the late gener- 

us and patriotic conduct of the distinguished 
ard who holds the only Tellership, 
which continued upon the old establishment, 


. the whole produce uf these fees, with some in- 


considerable exceptions, is now applicable to 
national purposes, in conformity to the Act for 
regulating the Exchequer, 23d of the King, c, 
83, without affording an increase of emulu- 
ments to any individual whatever. 

‘March 29, 1817. 

The animating principle of a soldier 
is honour; some attention he must of 
necessity allow to personal subsistence, 
and more he allows most cheerfully to 
the affections of the heart. If he sur- 
vives, he trusts to his country for an 
acknowledgement of his services in the 
means of rendering his future life easy : 
if he falls he leaves his family asa le- 
gacy to his country. That country re- 
eognizes the trust, and rarely can the 
charge of ingratitude be fairly made 
against Britain; though the ignorant 
may asperse her character, or attribute 
partial motives to the conduct of her of- 
ficers. 

That principle which the soldier che- 
rishes, in defiance of all the terrors of 
the field, dies net when he dies, The 
desire of remembrance and distinction 
hovers around his fallen corpse, and his 
remains continue to demand in a voice 
Jouder than words, that commemoration 
of his heroism which may inspire futare 
Benerations with respect and veneration. 
Such has been the confidence of heroes 
in all ages: the immense mound, the 
‘historic barrow still inform us, what 
‘were the expectations of those who raised 
them, and those over whom they were 
raised. The Plains of Marathon mark 
the spot where the victors sleep, and 
the pass of Thermopylae preserves the 


memorials of the consecrated momument 
whereon stood the lion in remembrance 
of Leonidas, Britain has her conse- 
crated monuments too; and we do but 
discharge a part of the duty we owe to 
our country in recording the following 
list, expressive of 
The Munificence of the Sovereign. and the 
Nation exemplified in rewards to the brave 
Officers, who have distinguished themselves 
in the Navaland Military service of their 
country. 


Paid out of the Paid out of 
Consolidated Fund Post 


Heirs of the late Duke of 


Schomberg, a pension - £4,000 
The Duke of Marlborough, 5,000 
Representatives of the late —_—- 


LordHeathfield,|dem 1,500 9,000 
Idem Idem Lord Rodney 2,923 
Lady Dorchester, widow — 

of Lord Dorchester 1,000 
Representatives of the late 

Lord Amherst Idem 3,000 
Earl St. Vincent . Idem 2,000 
Representatives of the late 

Lord Duncan Idem 2,000 
Sir W. Sydney Smith Idem 1,000 
Baroness Abercrombie, wi- 

dow of Sir R. Aber- 

crombie . . Idem 2000 
Lord Hutchinson . Idem 2,000 
Sir James Saumarez, Bart. 1,200 
Sir Richard Strachan, Bart. 1,000 
Admiral LordVisc. Nelson, 

as amark of the grati- 

tude of his country for 

his early services, a 

pension of 2,000 
For services performed in 

gypt a Peera 
For services in the Baltic, * 
a higher Peerage 
To his family for his bril- 

liant victory of ‘Tra- 

falgar, where he glo- 
riously feil iu the ser- 

vice of his country, 

‘Lady Viscountess Nelson, 

his widow, a pension of 2,000 
Earl Nelsou, bis brother 

and representative, a 

peerage andapeusion 5,000* 

* And for the purchase of an estate, in- 
Clading 10,000), for enabling him to form aa 
establishment suitable to his dignity, £100,0 0 
Mrs. Susanna Bolton and 

Mrs. Cath. Matcham, 

his sisters, 10,0001, each 20,090 


j - 
Continusd Continued £120,090 
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To the Officers and Seamen 
who served in the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar ‘ 

Lady Collingwood, widow 
of Lord Collingwood, 
a pension . 

“Mon. Sarah Collingwood 

Hon. Mary Patience Col- 
ling wood Idem 

Sir John Thomas Duck- 
worth Idem 

Sir John Stewart, Knight, 

Representatives of Lord 
Lake . Idem 

Marquess Wellington —for 
distinguished public 
services, a Peerage and 
Peusion 


£300,000 


1,000 
500 


5090 


4.000* 
£36,623 
* And for the purch>se of an estate 100,0001. 
Interest on Idem, 2,280. 


Pensions paid out of the 
Reveuue of the Post- 
office, as above - 9,000 

Total pensions . . £45,623 
And £522,280 


Granted in consequence of addresses to 
the Sovereign for erecting Monuments to 
the memory of the following emineut per- 
sons, viz.— 

Capt. Faulkner, in 1801 £4,440 
Capt. Burgess Idem 5,544 
Capts. Harvey and Hut $,596 
Captain Jas. Monta- 
ue in 1803 
Westcott Idem 


8.880 
4,441 
4,441 
4,432 


Capt. 

Capts. Mosse and Riou 
2instalmts. Adm. Earl Howe 


Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Abercrombie 
Idem Maj.-Geul. Dun- 
das in 1804 
Idem Mas Cornwallisin 1808 
ist instalmt. Captain George Duff 
Idem Lord Vt Nelson Idem 
Idem Capt. J.Cooke Idem 
Idem Rt. Hon. W. Putt Idem 
Idem = Capt. Harding, in 1811 
Idem = Sir J. Moore Idem 


Idem 
Idem 6,648 
2,225 
4,434 

56) 
2,217 

561 
2,217 

538 
1,444 


£51,368 


To these must be added monuments 
to Lord Collmgwood ; to various com- 
~manders in Asia, and America; to the 
heroes of Waterloo, and others, com- 
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panions in arms of the immortal Wel- 
lington; and to these again mast be fur- 
ther added, the sums allotted for the 
erection of suitable monuments of archie 
tecture, commemorative of the victories 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo; with other 
expressions of the seutiments of the na- 
tion, as a public body, the expences of 
which are not as yet before us, 


In addition to what the public officers 
of the State have thought it their duty to 
advise the Sovereign to bestow on the 
Army; the exertious of patriotic in- 
dividuals have done honour to the 
general feelings of the Nation, on 
account of au instance which stands 
distinguished among the Exploits of 
British Heroism. ‘The Battle of Wa- 
terloo was one of those remarkable in- 
cidents which by their decisive nature 
lead to consequences of the utmost im- 
portance. The Duke of Wellington 
observes, that such a desperate action 
could not bs fought, and such advantages 
could not be gained, without great loss; 
and | am sorry to add, that our’s has 
been immense."’——The Nation felt 
with his Grace; and the sensation flew 
like eleetricity, through every part of 
the British dominions, The only mode 
of practically demonstrating this sympa- 
thy has been resorted to; and subserip- 
tions to alleviate—so far as pecuniary 
means may have that effect, the anguish 
of the sufferers, have been prometed in 
every colony, as well as in the mother 
Country. It is probable, therefore, 
that this Benevolence will be kuown all 
the World over:—in Europe, where 
every Court, every Country, every 
Army, and every Soldier, has heard of 
the Battle of Waterloo, and is acquaisted 
with its consequeuces: in Asia, where 
the immense extent of territory subject 
to Britain, reckons its numerous mil- 
lions; in Africa, where the dogged 
tyrants have witnessed a scene which 
renders the relation of any other credi- 
ble; in America, where this single con- 
flict overthrew the whole hopes of the 
Democrats and the Freneh party, and 
changed their tokeus of rejoicing and 
clamours of hilarity into groans of la- 
mentation, and howlings of confusion 
not to be concealed; not to be sup- 
pressed, 
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WATERLOO FUND. 


We give with pleasure a place to the 
Report of the Conimittee; partly to 
satisfy the subseribers as to the disposal 
of the money subseribed; and partly as 
a testimony to succeeding ages, of the 
spirit which animated their forefathers; 
and which, should a proper occasion call 
for.it, we doubt not will animate them, 


The following is the advertisement of 
the Committee: 


WATERLOO SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Committee again select, with pecu- 
liar pleasure, the Anniversary of the Vic- 
tory of Waterloo, to lay before the Pub- 
lic a farther account of their proceedings. 
The plan adopted as the most effectual 
mode of relief to the wounded and sur- 
viving relatives of those who fe'l on that 
glorious day, was, last year, submitted in 
detail, and the Committee have now the 
satisfaction to report a large accession of 
Subscriptions since that period, by which 
they.are enabled, vot only to carry their 
original design into effect, upon a scale of 
extended Tiberality. but also to include 
many interesting and peculiar cases of dis- 
tress, the coustleration of which was ne- 
cessarily postponed until they were pos- 
sessed of Funds adequate to the object. 

The Subscription is indeed worthy of 
the generosity, the patriotism, and the gra- 
titude of a great people. The mighty con- 
flict of Waterloo, whilst if gave peace to 
Europe, and crowned the victors with un- 
fading glory, awakened in every British 
bosom, feelings alike honourable to the na- 
tioval character, and to the steady valour 
of the army, which, under its matchless 
leader, consummated that ever memorable 
achievement. 

When, hereafter, the pen of the historian 
shall trace the deeds of that immortal day, 
it will be his no less gralifying province to 
record that, at the moment when the shouts 
of victory were heard, and every British 
heart exalted in the triumph of his coun- 
try, a spontaneous impulse arose throughout 
the land to administer relief to the wound- 
ed, aud to the widows, children, and rela- 
tives of those who had met a glorious 
death in the Field of Waterloo. All ranks, 
all classes hasteued to raise a Fund for the 
sacred purpose. The sentiment was uni- 
versal, and pervaded alike the palace and 
the cottage. The inhabitants of the most 
obscure and humble village, when assem- 
bled to return thanks to the Great Dis- 
poser of events, for his signal protection, 


contributed with cheerful alacrity. This 
benevolent impulse was not limited to the 
British isles—with electric rapidity it pass- 
ed to the most distant regions, and excited 
the glow of patriotism in every quarter of 
the globe. Justly was it observed by the 
Marquis of [Uastings, (on transmitting a 
portion of the magnificent contributions of 
our Eastern dependencies) that * The sub- 
ject of the British Empire must, indeed, be 
unworthy of those blessings and of those 
honours to which he was boru, who does 
not acknowledge a kindred interest in the 
fortanes of the army which fought at Wa- 
terloo.” 

Nor is the Subscription less a just tribnte 
of admiration and gratitude to the great 
Commander of the age, to whom was re- 
served the glorious and singular destiny, by 
a series of victories in the fields of Asia 
and of Europe, to lay in each the broad 
foundations of permanent peace. 

The Committee have proceeded, as far as 
was practicable, to apply the principle of 
Annuities. Had they at once distributed 
the whole amount among the various ranks 
of claimants, their labours would have been 
brought to an early termination; but on 
matarely weighing the consequences of 
either plan, they determined rather to en- 
counter the numerous difficulties attendant 
on the former, than to abandon the mani- 
fest advantages resulting from its adop- 
tion, 

Exclusive of Life Annuities tothe widows, 
and to soldiers disabled by loss of limb, 
Annuities for limited periods are granted, 
not only for the maintenance of the orphan 
and fatherless children, but adequate to the 
degree of education suited to their several 
conditions. Aud should the sword be again 
uusheathed, the Committee trust that child- 
reo thus educated in the priuciples of reli- 
gion and morality, and attached to their 
country by the united considerations of 
birth aud of gratitude, may decorate their 
parents’ grave with the laurels of future 
victories ; or, should the blessings of peace 
be continued, will serve their country in the 
less splendid, though not less useful career 
of the industrious citizen. For the attain- 
ment of ends so deeply interesting to the 
honour and prosperity of our country, the 
Committee still continue their labours; and 
they indulge a confident hope, that the im- 
portant trust confided to their management 
will be discharged in a manner to fulfil the 
benevolent intentions of the Subscribers. 


JOHN WRAY, Chairman, 
Waterloo Subscription Office, 
Juue 18, 1817. 
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GENFRAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 3ist. MAY, 1817. 


Amount received by the Com- 
mittee 476,223 1 7 
Increased by 
Dividends on 
stuck .... £25,957 10 0 
Interest on 
Exchequer 
Bills .... 
Profit on 
Stock sold 15,915 18 0 


192 0 4 


42,065 8 4 
Total amount of Receipts £518,288 9 11 


Cost of £45,000 
3 perct. Cons, £26,212 13 0 
Cost of £65,000 
3 perect. Red. 87,618 15 4 
‘Cost of £17,330 
Long Anv. ..274,349 4 6 
Total invested 
in public funds338,180 12 6 
‘Payments and 
Donations to 
Officers, Non. 
‘Commission. 
ed Officers, 
and Privates, 
wounded; to 
the Parents 
and dependent 
Relatives of 
Officers, Non- 
‘Commission- 
ed Officers 
and Privates, 
killed; and in 
Annuities to 
Widows and 
Children, 
commencin 
from the 18t 
June, 1815; 
Prussian and 
other foreiga 
troops ......168,051 9 11 
Discount and 
repayments .. 916 6 11 
Expenses from 
18th June, 
181, to 18th 
June, 1817. 
Advertising, 
Printing, ke... 4,115 9 7 
House, Fixtures, 
Rent, and Taxes 1,935 13 7 


ant Secretary. 
and Clerks,.... 882 16 1 
Pos' aed 
imeidents 1,983 8 12 
‘Balance at the 1922 13 5 
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STATEMENT OF THE APPROPRIATION, 
Auvnuities granted for Life, 
To the Widows of (fficers, Non- 
commissioned Officers, and 
Privates, £9,594 
To the wounded Non-commis- 
sioned Officers,and Privates, 
totally disabled 1 
To dependent Relatives...,.. 540 


Amount of Annuities for Life .... 11,788 
Annuities granted for limited periods, 

To the Childven of Officers, 
Non i d Officers, 
and Privates 

To Orphans 


8,314 
895 


Amount of Annuities for limited 


Total amount of Aunuities........ 22,002 

Voted in Money. 
To the wounded Officers, \ on-commise 
sioned Officers, and Privates...... 
To the Parents aud dependent Rela- 
tives of Officers, Nov commission. 
ed Officers, and Privates, killed, 
leaving no Widows ur Children .. 
To the Foreign Troops—viz. 
Prussians.... 
Brunswickers 
Hanoverians . 


71,126 
28,577 


45,000 


and 
Netherlanders 
Additional for the exclusive 
benefit of their Orphans, 
rendered such by the cam- 
paign of 1815 17,500 


Total amount voted in Money... . £162,203 


It is probable, that no nation could ever 
shew an equal and similar token of Public 
interest excited in bebalf of subjects thrown 
ou National compassion :—and this iustitu- 
ted after it was well kuown that the rulin 
Powers of the State, had directed, and 
would continue to direct, the resuurces of 
the country to this object. It is truly,a 
volunteer service to the afflicted; au ex- 
pression of the general will, of the general 
sentiment, and feeling. What can foreign 
nations think of a benevolence amountit 
to more than half a million sterling, when 
calculated in Livres, or florins, or rubles, or 
rix-dollars 7—and this resulting from the 
efforts of private individuals only; aud con- 
ducted by private individuals, unsanctioned 
by authority, by the Government, or by 
any other power than the confidence and 
generosity. of their cquutrymen ? 


| 
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Salaries to the Se- 
cretary, Assist- 
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Observations connected with Astro- 
nomy and Ancient History, sacred and 
profane, on the Ruins of Babylon, as re- 
cently virited and deseribed by Claadius 
James Rich, Esq. Resident for the E.s! 
India Company at Bagdad; with illus- 
trative Engravings. By the Rev. T. 
Maurice, A. M. Author of Indian An- 
tiquities, aud Assistant Librarian at the 
Biitish Museum, 410. Price 21 Is. 

‘Murray, London. 1816. 

To a liberal mind, nothing can be 
more gratifying than the discovery of 
evilence vhich justifies those ancient 
writers who have recorded the histor- 
ical events of remote ages. The coufi- 
dence we are of necessity obliged to 
place in them, is aot seldom put to a 
severe test hy the extraordinary nature 
of the incidents they relate; yet if we 
refuse our coufidence, what advantage 
can we derive from their writings ? or 
how obtain any acquaintance with the 
times they describe? It must be con- 
fessed, that in many instances, hesita- 
tion is but too well warranted ; neither 
can we always remain satisfied with 
their opportunities for acquiring an ex- 
act knowledge of the incidents they re- 
late; nor with the disposition of some 
to amass without selection, and to 
repeat without discrimination, Every 
report is uot credible, nor to be credited ; 
yet hear-say authority is occasionally 
the utmost writers can procure; and 
this difficulty must have been more 
generally, and more severely felt, in 
periods when the art of writing was 
known and practiced by few, and tra- 
dition, merely popular, was the only 
channel by which the memory of past 
events was conveyed. In vain so far as 
we are concerned, do the most respect- 
able historians appeal to monuments 
existing in their time, if since their 
time those monuments have perished ; 
they were evidence, but they are not 
evidence now: they are rather embar- 
rassments than proofs to modern readers ; 
not from their fault, but their failure. 

In proportion to the deeper antiquity 
of the ages proposed to be investigated, 
is the difficulty of obtaining materials 
for the vindication of ancient authors ; 


and among those poinis of history 
which are universally interesting, the 
earliest, and the most considerable, 
are such as relate to the existence, the 
magnitude, and the glory of Babylon, 
Of that great convulsion by which the 
whole frame of our globe was shakea, 
the Delage, we cannot expect to meet 
with evidences above ground ; and it ig 
to the labours and researches of the 
patient Geologist, we are indebted for 
proofs which contirm the traditions ges 
neral among mankind, aud the histories 
of that event, preserved by different 
nations, In the most direct, and most 
authentic channel of bistory, the attempt 
to coustruct a tower of uncommon, and 
ull then, uuheard-of dimensions, is the 
most striking event next in order of 
time ; and the probability of finding an 
existing demonstration of that under 
taking, has greatly increased within a 
few years, The active researches of 
our contemporaries, have laid us under 
this obligation; and to nené are we 
more beholdes, than to Mr. Rich, whose 
Memoir has given occasion to the work 
under report. 

But, to those who happily possess the 
use of letters, and who have witnessed 
and enjoyed the improvements by which 
the arts dependent on them have been 
perfected, nothing could be more ac 
ceptable than a knowledge of their ori- 
gin, the principles on which they were 
at first constructed, the purposes to 
which they were applied, and the gra- 
dual additions made to them, or the 
further services expected from them, as 
human ingenuity directed its efforts 
towards that brauch of intellectual cul. 
ture. 

That letters were derived from the 
gods, has been a favourite opinion 
among those devoted to the study of 
them; but, who were the gods so re- 
ferred to, has always been a question of 
difficulty. That the Supreme souree of 
all wisdom might communicate the prins 
ciple of this wonderful science to man, 
admits not of doubt, in any possible 
shape: but that man might acquire the 
notion from his own ingenuity, has been 
a proposition supported by very able 
partizans, For ourselves, we are not 
so far gone in Rabbinical persuasions, as 
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to believe that Adam in Paradise, prac- 
ticed letiers, and wrote books which 
have descended to us; yet we are not 
satisfied with that theory which assigns 
their origin to the transactions on Mount 
Sinai. We have heretofore suggested, 
reasons for believing that hints of writ- 
ten documents may be found so early 
as the history of Abraham ; and if our 
conjectures are not altogether deceptive, 
the existence of letters, may now be 
traced several ages higher; to the time 
when Babel was planned, was partly 
erected, and was eventually, overthrown, 


When Mr. Rich's performance ap- 
peared, we directed our atiention to it,* 
as an Article of consequence ; and there- 
fore, our readers are prepared to expect 
that much in Mr, Maurice’s dissertation, 
would be, to them, repetition, But, by 
way of amends for our non-insertion of 
some particulars, we shall take the liberty 
of attempting slight elueidations of 
others; we do not mean to describe our 
conjectures as approaching to satisfac- 
tion; yet they may assist in eliciting 
trath from the more fortunate, who may 
have occasion to treat the subject. 


The first thing remarkable is the ap- 
pellation originally annexed to the struc- 
ture, usually called the Tower of Babel ; 
and this it is the more requisite to in- 
vestigate, because Dr. Hagar, in his 
* Dissertation on the Babylonian In- 
scriptions,” has observed, apparently 
with justice, that the derivation of the 
name recorded by Moses, Babel from 
balal or balbal, to confound, is not 
regular ; if indeed, it be possible, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew. Of this diffi- 
culty, Aben Ezra, one of the most 
learned among the Rabbins, was aware ; 
andhe attempted to meet it, but with 
little suecess. It may be observed, in 
the first place, that the Sanscrit title of 
the Deity worshipped on the banks of 
the Cumudvati, or Euphrates, is Bal- 
eswara, or Iswara the infant ; the same 
authority asserts, that this infant was 
Mahadeva, born again; and though a 
child, fosters and preserves all, The 
Chaldee language affords the same 
etymology: Bar, a son, or infant ; Bed, 
the God, and On, the famous Om, or 


Comp. Lit. Pan. Vol. JI. N.S. p. 753. 


supreme Deity, of the Hindoos; Bar- 
bel-On; meaning the infant, now Belus, 
formerly On. In pronunciation the R 
was dropped ; as in Bacchus from Bar- 
chus; Dumesek, Damascus, from Darme- 
sek; Achad from Archad, and others, 
But, whence, then, arose the idea of 
confusion? We auswer, the Hebrew 
term balal, does not signify to confound, 
simply, but fo confound, or rather to 
confuse, by intermixture ; aud the opera- 
tive cause of the confusion of tongues 
might possibly arise from that imtermix- 
ture of terms, which such an infinity of 
novelties proposed or combined in the 
necessary preparations for so large a 
building as was intended, would naturally 
occasion ; not to insist on the intermix- 
ture and oppositions of opinions, counsels 
and interests attending the undertaking, 
There is also another idea, not unworthy 
of notice. The Hindoo Puranas report, 
that the lingam, or Bale swaru-linga, 
(the prolific) was first publickly worship- 
ped on the banks of the Euphrates,” 
By this they intend the coumemoration 
of the second father of the Human race; 
including the origin of idolatry ; the in- 
troduction of which delusive mode of 
worship, or perversion of religious ob- 
servances, could not fail of producing 
animosities and confusion in every form, 
That violent storms, or earthquakes, 
interposed completely to frustrate the 
project, is asserted by several writers, 
is the tradition of the vicinity, aud is 
far from incredible. Be that as it might, 
the present name of a prodigious mass 
of ruins at Babylon, written by Beaa- 
champ Makloube, by Mr. Rich Muk- 
allibé; who says it is vulgarly pro- 
nounced Mujellibée ; signifying topsy- 
turvy, is sufficiently analagous to the 
Biblical term confusion ; and shews that 
the Hebrew writer had authority for 
what he has recorded. He adds another 
particular, hitherto little noticed —** they 
left off to build the city.” It may be 
gathered from the diferent heights of 
the four faces of the Mujel/ibé, that this 
building was never finished. The north- 
ero side is in length two hundred yards, 
the southern two hundred and nineteen, 
the eastern one hundred and eighty-two, 
the western one hundred and thirty-six : 
no two sides, therefore, are commensu- 
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rate; and the western is the shortest. 
The western face is also the lowest, and 
easiest of ascent, the northern is the 
most difficult, by which it should seem, 
that the western face was not originally 
wrought to the same dimensions in 
height and length as the other faces, 
especially the northern :—no slight evi- 
dence that the building was interrupted 
in its progress, 

if this argument be admissible, it 
fixes the Tower of Babel, to the Mujel- 
libé ; according to the opinion of Della 
Valle. Mr. Maurice has copied that 
writer’s view of these ruius, as they ap- 
peared in 1616, 

Having arrived at this conclusion, it 
remains a question whether Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Temple of Belus, were the 
same with the original Tower of Babel ; 
or whether this building were not en- 
tirely of this Monarch’s construction ? 
in which case, it will follow, that the 
descriptions left us by ancient authors, 
apply solely to this later erection; with 
which also was connected the Palace, 
and other stately edifices, 


It must not, however, be concealed, 
that the discovery of coffins aud skele- 
tons in the Mujed/ibé,* seems not alto- 
gether consistent with the notion of a 
sacred building; yet, if these were 
priests, or persons connected with the 
sacerdotal services, they might be no 
more offensive to the manners of the 
times, than the custom among ourselves 
of interring in Churches. As to their 
conservation, and that of the coffins in- 
closing them, for so long a period, we 
can say nothing, It seems to be strange 
that interments should be performed in 
a vast mound of ruins. The absence of 
skulls from the skeletons found adds to 
the perplexity ;—were these persons 
punished by decapitation ? or, were the 
heads deposited elsewhere? We pre- 
sume that these relics are of the usual 
dimeusions of mankind; Mr. Rich does 
not describe them as gigantic; and, 
consequently, they afford no support to 
an opinion somewhat popular, of the de- 
generation of the Human species in bulk 
and powers, 


Speaking of this Mujel/ibé Mr. Rich 


* Comp, Pan. Vol. IL N.S. p. 759. 


says ‘* The summit is covered with 
heaps of rubbish, in digging into some 
of which, layers of broken burnt brick 
cemented with mortur are discovered ; 
and whole bricks with mseriptions on 
them are here and there found: the 
whole is covered with innumerable frag- 
ments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles, 
vitrified brick or scoria, and even shells, 
bits of glass, and mother of pearl.” 
How these heterogeneous matters could 
reach this place, who brought them, and 
at what time, is inexplicable, The bricks 
with inscriptions on them, understood 
to be parts of the original building, are 
the most interesting to us, if this be the 
ancient Babel: since they evidence the 
coeval antiquity of letters and supercede 
all further conjectures on the subject. 
The reader naturally enquires whether 
we may be allowed to entertain a hope 
of decyphering these inscriptions. Ia 
answer, we may in the first place hintat 
the latest period at which they were 
used. We know that they oecur on 
fragments of Persian works found in 
Egypt, executed in that country, not 
long before the time of Alexander the 
Great. We learn also from Diogenes 
Laertius, that Democritus {who is said 
to have transcribed his moral dis- 
courses from a Babylonish pillar, Clem. 
Alex. Strom. lib. i.] composed a book 
** Onthe sacred letters used at Babylon; 
which, in all probability were those un- 
der consideration, They were, theres 
fore, understood several hundred years 
after Alexander. Some of them, also, 
have been re-diseovered by the diligence 
of the moderns ; as may be seen in our 
second volume p, 457, where we have 
given a specimen of Mr. Lichtenstein’s 
labours oa this abstruse subject, 
But, if any imagine that these inserip- 
tions contain profound secrets, we coa- 
ceive that they atiribute more impor- 
tance to the matter than it will bear, 
An inscribed brick from the neighbour- 
hvod, of (a later date, certainly,) merely 
marks its character,—‘*a brick to be 
baked in the sun;’’—i, e. not intended 
for the furnace : and as the bricks in the 
different quarters of Babylon have diffe- 
rent inscriptions, it is probable, that 
they do little or no more than denote to 
what quarter each was appropriated, 
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While, therefore we agree with Mr. 
Maurice in attributing to the Babyloni- 
aus au extensive knowledge in astronomy, 
metallurgy, dyeing, and other sciences, 
we doubt whether they recorded that 
kuowledge on these bricks, which were 
to be deposited under ground, and never 
afterwards to be seen by mortal: the 
Persepolitan inscriptions, placed in pub- 
lic buildings, may, by pessibility, answer 
that purpose; but, not these foundation 
materials. The solidity of these struc- 
tures, is not that great proof of skid/ in 
architecture which Mr. M. supposes, 
although it demonstrates the power of 
labour and perseverance, ‘The ab- 
sence of the arch, of which no example 
has yet been found, speaks loudly the 
ignorance of a very important principle of 
elegauce. But, though the arch was 
unknown, the circle, which is its prin- 
ciple, could not but be well known ; and 
Mr. Rich's plan shews an area enclosed 
by walls of a circular form, which sur- 
rounds the whole of the ruins on the 
east and south, This should seem to point 
out the situation of the famous plain 
of Dura, the scene of Nebuchadnezzai’s 
pompous worship of his golden image : 
for the Chaldee root Dura, signifies 
round, or circular; and the plain might 
be named from its form, This, by the 
plan is not opposite to the o/d ‘Tower 
of Babel, but to the new Tower of Belus, 
and to the Royal palace, the Kasr, which 
is nearly centrical to this circuit. 

It does not appear from the history, 
as given in Daniel, that the Fiery Fur- 
nace was in this plain; nor whether it 
were any other than a furnace for burn- 
ing bricks. Ifit were on the other side 
of the river, we may trace in the tra- 
dition among the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, which describes Nimrod as 
beholding from his palace the trial of 
Abraham in the fire, (by exchanging 
Nimrod for Nebuchaduezzar, and Abra- 
ham for his descendants animated with 
their forefather’s zeal against idolatry) a 
reference to the miraculous part of the 
history; with the reason why the Jews 
of the country call the Birs Nimrood the 
prison of Nebuqghadnezzar; which it 
might be, after having been his palace: 
and the place of his crime was the place 


of his punishment. 


We have ventured these suggestions 
in hopes they may prove interesting to 
readers who take a pleasure in confirma. 
tious of ancient history; with reference 
also, to a splendid publication whereia 
the antiquities, &e. of Babylon will, itis. 
expected, be elucidated by means of dis 
ligent inspection, and skilful labour. 

Mr. Maurice divides his observations 
into sections, in which he considers the 
great antiquity of Babylon, its site as 
ascertained by the present ruins, the 
+xtent of its walls, —which he reconciles: 
with ancient authorities by supposing 
two estimates, the first of the city of 
Babylon containing the temple, palace, 
&e, the other of a certain space of 
inclosed country around the city, deno~ 
minated the province of Babylon. 

That the city was akind of Acropo~ 
lis, or citadel, is not unlikely; (such, 
says Mr. Rich, are usually in these coun 
tries, nothing more than a square inclo- 
sure,) while the province around it con- 
taiued gardens, and habitations of various 
descriptions, with forts, and a country: 
residence of the Monarch, the demesnes 
of which increased the extent of the 
inclosure from three hundred and sixty 
stadia, to four hundred and eighty. The 
Tower of Belus, Mr. M. considers as a 
Temple to the Sun; and its lofty sum- 
wit as an observatory; he notices the 
painted bricks, described by Diodorus, 
also, the images, and thinks, the un 
known characters have reference to 
astronomical details ; he introduces strict- 
ures on the seulptured avimals found in 
the ruins, the lion and the bull; he 
adverts to the marked resemblance, in 
form, between the temple of Belus, and 
the great temple of Mexico; he directs 
this, to the confirmation of bis opinion 
that America might have been visited in 
very early times, by the Phenicians and 
the Carthaginian navigators, who might 
commnunicate the discovery to the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks ; and he pays particular 
attention to the origin of alphabetic 
writing. Mr. M. compares the iuserip- 
tions found at Babylon, with those at 
Persepolis and Chehelminar ; to which 
he attributes an antiquity far beyoud 
what has hitherto been supposed: he 
adds, a few remarks on a Persepolitan 
monument, recently imported into Ka- 
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rope by M. Millin, exhibiting the sym- 
bols of the antient Zodiac of the Chal- 
deans ; of which he proposes to publish 
a more particular examen, by way of 
postscript to the present volume, 


Whoever is acquainted with the for- 
mer labours of the author, knows, that 
they abound with learning and learned 
references, At preseut, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with adducing as a speci- 
men of his manner, a part of his senti- 
ments on the origin of alphabetical 
writing. 

Alphabetic writing, if in any form it 
existed at that early period, was certainly 
not in common use in that country, and, 
in fact, seems not to have been employed, 
by any ducuments that have descended to 
us, either in state affairs, in the way of 
covenant in the disposal of landed pro- 
perty, in the concerns of merchandize, or 
in private transactions that would naturally 
call forth the frequent exercise of an art 
so useful in the concerns of social life. 


When Joseph, in his exalted station of 


minister to Pharoah, discovered himself to 
his brethren, and sent them bark to his 
father, he gave them no written documents 
for him, but a verbal message, which he 
charged them faithfully to deliver. Upon 
so interesting an occasion, and with his 
boundless filial attachment toan aged and 
venerated parent, if any other than hiero- 
glyphic characters had existed at that time 
in Kgypt,it is natural to conjecture that be 
would have used them, Norcan it be sup- 
posed, that, had the Egyptians of that pe- 
riod once been acqnainted with alphabetic 
writing, the knowledge of so useful an art 
could have been easily lost among a race 
in all other respects so learned. Mr. Bryant 
has urged this argument so strongly in the 
second yolume of his Analysis, that I hope 
the reader will excuse my presenting him 
with a short extract from that volume. 

“ If the people of the first ages had been 
possessed of so valuable a secret, as that 
of writing, they would never have after. 
wards descended to means less perfect for 
the explanation of their ideas. And it is 
to be observed, that the invention of hiero- 

yphics was certainly a discovery of the 

haldzans; and made use of in the first 
ages by the Egyptians; the very nations 
who are supposed to have been possessed 
of the superior and more perfect art. They 
might retain the former, when they became 
possessed of the latter; because their an 
cient records were entrusted to hierogly- 
phics; but, had they been possessed of let- 
ders originally, they would never have de 


viated into the use of symbols; at least, 

for things which were to be published to 

the world, and commemorated for ages. 

Of their hieroglyphics we have samples 

without end in Egypt; both on obelisks, 

and in their syringes; as also upon their 
portals, and other buildings. Every mummy 
almost abounds with them. How comes 
it, if they had writing so early, that scarcely 
oue specimen is handed down to us; but 
that every example should be in the least 
perfect character? For my part, | believe 
that there was no writing (he means alpha- 
betic writing) antecedent to the law at 
mount Sinai. Here the divine art was pros 
mulgated ; of which other nations partook ; 
the Tyrians and Sidonians first, as they 
were the nearest to the fountain-head. And 
when this discovery became more known, 
even then, I imagine, that its progress was 
very slow; that in many countries, whither 
it was carried, it was but partially re- 
ceived, and made use of to no other pur- 
pose of consequence. The Romans carried 
their pretensions to letiers pretty high ; and 
the Helladian Greeks still higher; yet the 
former marked their years by a nail driven 
into a post; and the latter for some ages 
simply wrote down the names of the Olym- 
pic victors from Corzbus ; and registered 
the priestesses of Argos” 


We read indeed of signets, with their 
inscriptions, at this early period; for Pha- 
roah put his signet on the hand of Joseph; 
but the characters inscribed upon them 
were probably for the most part of an 
hieroglyphic and symbolical cast, like those 
precious stones engraved with the figures 
of scarabai, sphinxes, ibis’s, serpents, &c. 
that have reached the present time, and are 
the delight of the existing race of mytholo- 
gists. 

When Laban and Jacob made their well- 
known covenant at Mizpah, on the piled 
heap of monumental stones, we read, ia- 
deed, of a pillar set up, but of no inseription 
upon it, Gen. 49 Whea Joshua 
erected a similar memorial column of twelve 
stones at Gilgal, on purpose to record the 
miracle of Jordan pessed through by the 
Israelites, dry shod, we read of wo tnscrip- 
tion upon that column, although it was in- 
tended to inform remotest posterity of the 
awful fact ; Josh, v. 22. On the monu- 
meuts recorded by Homer to have beep 
erected by the ancient Greeks over their 
valiant heroes slain in battle, we find no 
inscription engraved; a column, or some 
other characteristic mark of distinction, is 
alone mentioned. Neither does that venera- 
ble bard, who flourished between eight and 
vine buudred years before Christ, meution, 
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any correspondence carried on by letter 
or order given in writing, except in one 
solitary and very doubtful instance. It 
occurs in the sixth book of the Iliad, where 
7 Bellerophon is said to have carried a letter 
' from Pretus, King of the Argives, to Jo- 


bates, his father-in-law, containing an or- 

j} der for the death of that prince. It is a 
1 | point, however, extremely disputable, whe 
at ther any kind of alphabetical writing was 
used in that letter, as it is called, for in the 

text of Homer is only to be found the vague 

word squxara, siguifying literally marks or 

signs, au expression consequently far more 

‘a applicable to hicroglyphic, than alphabetic, 
a delineation*. Let it also be remembered, 
i! as a fact most important iti thisiivestigation, 
as well as in a discussion which will imme- 

diately follow, concerning the venerable 
Persepolitan remains, that vo letters what 

ever are to be found on the most ancient 

known coin—the Darics or Persia. 

But we are wandering from the point: 
| Egypt and its literature are properly the 
subject under discussion; let us return to 

that land of mystery and hieroglyphics. 

The system of Revetion hieroglyphics 

} was at first simple aud intelligible enough, 
\ as described by Clemens, when, to desig- 
nate the sun, the priests drew a circle ; the 
moon, a crescent. When the air was sym- 
bolized by wings that fanned it; and water, 
by undalatiug lines, resembling the zodiacal] 
asterism of the month Aquarius, so fre- 
i quently occurring on their monuments. 
When again they wanted to denote strength, 
or fortitude, they selected a lion for that 
{ purpose, a bull for agriculture, a sphinx for 
cunning, a crocodile for Egypt, a ship and 
ea or the eye and sceptre, for Osiris, the 
| rd of the Universe ; him whose eye be- 


holds, and whose sceptre commands, all 

things :—these, I say, were symbols suffi- 

ciently intelligible; but, when they came 

to unite in one heterogeneous image the 

parts of various animals, in order to repre- 

sent different qualities combined in the 
' same person or object,—as, for instance, 
beings intended for human with the heads 

! of dogs, or lions, with the body only of a 

} man, and the extremities of a fish—it be- 
came a system so extremely abstruse and 

complicated as to defy comprehension.— 

Although the meaning of these compound 

symbolical figures, and the letters formed 
from them, might be fully known to the 
Egyptian hierophants themselves, they yet 

baffled, and it was perhaps intended they 

should baffle, all the efforts of inquisitive 

nm | and learned foreigners of the Greek nation 
| resident among them, to make themselves 


Jhad, lib, vi. ver, 168, 
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masters of the science. Nothing, in fact, 
short of the powers of au CEdipus could 
enable the wisest spectator to comprehend 
and decypber that vast mass of hierogly phic 
delineation under which now lies for ever 
buried the mysterious learning of the an- 
cient Egyptiaus. 

With the utmost deference to the 
learned writer, we presume to think that 
he has not directed sufficient attention 
to the particularities of the document by 
which the burial place of Machpela 
with its appurtenances, was conveyed to 
Abraham, Gen. xxiii. 17. nor has he 
adverted to the command of Moses, who 
directed the people, to set up great 
stones, when they bad passed the Jordan, 
to plaster them with plaster, and to 
write on them all the words of this law.” 
Deut. xxvii. 3. This Joshua executed ; 
inscriptions therefore were practiced at 
thattime. Mr. Bryant's argument that 
the people which had writing would 
abandon hieroglyphics, is greatly en- 
feebled, if not absolutely set aside, by 
the discoveries made since his time in 
Egypt. The oldest manuscripts in the 
world are certainly those found in the 
hands of the mummies* obtained by the 
French during their invasion in that 
country. Several of them may be seen 
in Denon, and they present undoubted 
instances of a written alphabetical or 
cursive character, on the same manu- 
script as contains hieroglyphies. 
Whether both inscriptions record the 
same matter is unknown; but appa- 
rently, the hieroglyphics are the sa- 
cred letters, and the others are the po- 
pular or common writing of the time. 

The simplicity remarked by our au- 
thor on the authority of Clemens, by 
which the original hieroglyphics were 
marked, is precisely that which is at- 
tributed to the characters used by the 
Chinese, and which we have attempted 
to elucidate in our twelfth volume, pp. 
850. 1053. The consequence of this con- 
formity will not escape the reader ; it cer- 
tainly indicates a common origin; of 
which neither China nor Egypt was the 
seat, Mr. M. has, by oversight, included 
the sphinx among the simple and intelli- 
gible elements of hieroglyphies ; it is no- 
toriously a compound figure, and its 


© Compare Lit. Pan. Vol. xii. p 949. 
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real meaning still remains enveloped in 
mystery. 

The strongest reason assigned for 
placing the discovery of letters at Sinai; 
is the following : 

It was absolutely necessary to a race, Who 
had been so tong conversant with the syr- 
bols, and the symbolical mode of worship, 
of the Egyptians; who had so often seen 
that idolatrous people kneeling before the 
sculptured figures of the god Apis, the god 
Horus, and other deities represented by the 
consecrated animals of that country, and of 
which, or the contractions of which, the 
genuine Egyptian alphabet was formed— 
that every thing connected with that sym- 
bolical worship should be removed from 
their eyes. That necessity will be still 
more apparent, when it is considered how 
deeply they themselves, when in Egypt, 
had drank at the same baleful fountain of 
superstition; aud, after having wituessed 
the stupendous miracle of the divided sea, 
and others as awful in the desart, had, in 
the absence of Moses, compelled Aaron to 
make them a go/de» caf, for the purpose of 
performing adoration to it in the very spirit 
of their late oppressors. To remove every 
temptation to repeat this offence, the He- 
brews were expressly forbidden to make 
any similitude or symbol of God, by the 
graven or molten image of any animal re- 
siding in the earth, air, or water; aud it 
has been urged, with the greatest proba- 
bility and ingenuity, that an alphabetic 
character was, THERFFORF, AT THIS JUNC- 
ture, formed ander divine influence, for 
their use, by the Hebrew legislator, aud 
substituted for that so objectionably com- 
pounded of symbolic animals and their 
parts. 

If letters had been generally used among 
the people, this argument would have 
more weight than if they were, as we 
believe they were for the most part, re- 
stricted to the priests, and to the tribe 
of Simeon, At this day, letters in the 
east are not every man’s portion; and 
even among ourselves they could hardly 
have been so described, some years ago. 

A comparison of the antient Babylon 
with its strong resemblance, Memphis, 
is hinted at, but not pursued, by our 
author ; who would have found in the 
Pyramids, (more than one) a corres- 
pondence to the Kasr and the Temple 
of Belus; inthe canals by which the Eu- 

brates was conducted arqund the Baby- 
a buildings aud by which the tem- 


ple was insulated, he would have found 
Vou. VI. No. 34. Lit Pan N.S, July 1. 


a conformity with similar libours be- 
stowed on the Nile; in the causeways 
leading to the holy stream, and the ready 
access of priests and votaries, in both 
instances, to perform their ablutions, a 
hike resemblance ; he might, perhaps, 
even, have suggested on the Babylonian 
sepulchres, hints derived from the pits 
in which the mummies are found, in 
Egypt: by which some of our seruples 
might have been removed. In short, as 
there is every reason to suppose, that 
the statues of Memnon, in Egypt, were 
the originals of Nebuchadnezzar’s golden 
image, so there is much plaus»bility in 
the conjecture that in this instance 
Egypt did but return to the land of 
Shinar a part of the Idolatry it had ori- 
ginally received from that first seat of 
commemorative rituals,and hero wo-ship, 

Several explanatory plates are an- 
nexed to this volume; those representing 
inscriptions in Babylonian characters, 
deserve particular attention, Could the 
author have added Dr, Hagar's plates, 
his collection of examples would have 
been rendered singularly interesting. 

We beg leave to differ from our au- 
thor, who would derive the name of a 
constellation in the heavens, Pleiades, 
from mew, navigo, because the most 
favourable season for setting sail was 
esteemed to be at the heliacal rising of 
these stars: it is certainly derived from 
a dove, and signifies the 
doves.” Mr, M.’s argument requires this 
derivation ; as he refers, very properly, 
to the standard of the Assyrians (a dove 
Jer. xlvili. 28.) and to the apotheosis 
of Semiramis. Still less can we pardon 
in a gentleman so well versed in the 
arts, the application of the term en- 
graved and sculptured to the characters 
on the Babyloman bricks: they were 
stamped from a mould while the clay 
was wet; that mould, indeed, might 
have been engraved or scu/ptured; bat 
no such operation passed on the subject 
of its impression, 

We the rather uctice such slips of at- 
tention, because foreigners, however 
learned, who may peruse ths work, are 
not likely to be able to detect them ; 
to whom, therefore, the mi a>»plication 
of a term conveys an incorrect idea; as 
well as to readers among ourselves, who 
may confide in the mis'ake, without 
correcting it by ocular iuspection, X 
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A View of the Agricultural, Commer- 
cial, and Financial Interesis of Ceylon, 
with an Appendix containing some of 
the principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candians. By Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. 
8vo. Price 18s. Black and Co, London. 
1817. 


THERE is an old adage, ** We know 
not the worth of a thing till it is gone.” 
This has been applied by those who 
ought to be best acquainted with facts, 
to the island of Java: They have an- 
nounced singular powers and felicities in 
that island, for improvement in every 
respect, and for augmenting the wealth 
and prosperity of the parent state. The 

ities of Europe restored that island, 
with all its capabilities, to the Dutch ; 
and it remains to be seen whether that 
industrious people will realize the pro- 
jects and discoveries with which the 
imaginations of their friends the Bri- 
tish had teemed, It is certain, that 
the colonizations of Britain have long 
been sufficiently extensive; and that, 
whatever excellencies they possess, the 
mother country is but too sensible of 
the burthen inevitably consequent on 
her connexion with them. That her ex- 
pences on account of every additional 
acquisition have been heavy, and that 
they continue heavy with respect to 
some, admits of no question, That as 
settlements they might have been ren- 
dered productive, is possible enongh ; 
but, such effect could only have been 
expected after the expenditure of vast 
sums of British capital, sunk in impro- 
ving them. In the mean while, the 
question presents itself, whether those 
very sums might not be employed with 
equal or greater effect, elsewhere, and 
principally at home ; where the compar- 
ative estimate of safety is almost as in- 
finity to one. 

It must be acknowledged, also, that 
Official Characters are seldom backward 
in alledging the importance of places 
where they have held situations, An 
acquaintance with the country, enables 
them to discover advantages, in pros- 
pect, if not immediate, unseen to 
others; while the disposition to ex- 
tend their views beyond time present,— 
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very proper in public men—leads them 
to anticipate much which nothing but 
uncommon favours of tortune can realize. 
Meantime the supreme government is 
justified in recollecting that the disposi- 
ion to grasp at every thing, often ends 
in retaiwing little or nothing; and a 
nation may over speculate in its polities, 
no less than an individual in his private 
concerus, We have seen adventurers 
who engaged too extensively in landed 
speculations, though the least hazardous 
of any, live to repent their temerity, in 
its consequences, 

But, if the restoration of Java to the 
Duich, be a real loss to Britain, 
the island of Ceylon affords an opportu- 
nity of compensating it. There is no 
production of Java that may not be na- 
turalized in Ceylon; while the island 
itself by its geographical situation, lies 
much more favourably for supporting, 
and being supported by, the other estab- 
lishments of British India. The vicinity 
is favourable to Ceylon: the track of 
British vessels of commerce, or of force, 
is in a manner along its coasts: the in- 
tercourse it maintains with its neigh- 
bours, those neighbours being British 
territories, or under British influence, 
is not only already established, and pro- 
tected by the privilege of prescription, 
but it may be conducted at a risk ex- 
tremely disproportionate to that com- 
bined with Java, and may go, as it were, 
hand in hand, with what must be car- 
ried on, and cannot on any terms, be 
relinquished, between Britain and India, 


We turn, therefore to Ceylon, with an 
indulged conviction of its importance ; 
and acknowledge an obligation to Mr. 
Bertolacci for presenting that account 
of it, which forms the subject of this 
article. We had, indeed, seen in Cor- 
diner and Perceval, interesting and en- 
tertaining descriptions of its productions ; 
of its natives, their divisions and man- 
ners, but the present volume by the aid 
of official documents, enters more into 
the public interests of the island, consi< 
dered as a lasting possession, forming an 
integral part of the general empire. 

But, while we acknowledge our obli- 
gations to the author for the statements 
he adduces, we cannot but confers also 
a sensation of regret at the nature of 
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certain truths, the evidence and con- 
sequences of which dissipate errors 
that, in common with others, we had 
conceived, respecting an island always 
understood to be valuable, and distin- 
guished for the antiquity of acommerce, 
in which it surpassed all others, 

The Cinnamon tree is the gift of nature 
to Ceylon; and the spice it affords is 
mentioned as precious, in the earliest 
records we possess, Moses employed 
cinnamon in his sacred compositions ; 
and there can be no doubt on its prior 
use, Notwithstanding this island, only, 
produces this spice in perfection, with 
pepper, and other valuables, precious 
stones, &e.; yet the balance of trade 
has been more frequently against it, 
than in its favour; and all the riches 
it boasts cannot ensure it against sear- 
city, not to say famine.—Esop’s fable 
of the Cock which preferred a grain of 
barley, to the discovery of a pearl, is 
here realized; Ceylonexports spices and 
jewels; but imports rice!! Owing also 
to the nature of the monsoons, such 
searcities are attended with an un- 
common degree of hazard; as the island 
may be considered as inaccessible, in 
opposition to those unvarying winds ; 
and Mr. B. informs us, that in 1812, 
** measures were providently taken 
by Government to prevent a famine, 
before the South-west monsoon, which 
sets in at the beginning of May, should 
have shut the principal ports against 
importation.” He adds in a note, ** no 
part of the Author's public career can 
bring to his mind a satisfaction equal 
to that which he feeis from having 
been the chief adviser and promoter 
of these measures, by which the lives 
of thousands were saved; and which, 
had they been delayed but a few 
days, would have been irretrieva- 
ble.’’ This satisfaction is well founded, 
and honourable to the author; but, 
what shall we say toa population, pos- 
sessing a fertile soil, yet on more than 
one occasion reduced to so deplorable 
a condition? The Ceylonese are indolent ; 
therefore they are indigent; and being 
indigent they are incapable of extensive 
foresight, and incompetent to ward off 
evils, which from time to time threaten, 
or befall them. Mr. Colqahoun in his 
estimate of the British Property &c., 
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supposes the imports of Ceylon to be about 
a million sterling ; the Exports to be a 
million and a half, leaving a profit of 
halfa million, It ought to he so; but 
our author gives a very different states 
ment of accounts for several years past, 

Imports. 


1806-7 rx.d].3,019,255 1,707,991 
1808. 2,908,658 1,555,451 
1809. 2,209.961 1,690,412 
1810. 2,460,835 2,074,658 
1811. 2.918.314 1,9!3.698 1,004,616 
1812. 3,118,320 1,706,863 1,406,457 
1813. 4,749,220 2,3209,2872,419,933 

From these balances must be deducted 
the value of the cinnamon delivered to 
the East India Company ; with 4-7ths of 
the duties on Imports and Exports; and 
one-half of Port Clearances, which forms 
part of the public revenue ; say, 300,000 
rix dollars, leaving, after all allowances 
made, a heavy balance against the island, 
principally for food and sustenauce, in 
times of scarcity, 

This was the state of things before 
the British had expelled the King of 
Candy; and while the intercourse be- 
tween the exterior and the interior of 
the island was loaded with imposts, 
amounting toa prohibition. Those in- 
jurious impediments have since been 
removed ; and we understand that com- 
merce has in consequence received a re- 
newed vigour ; nor have the exertions of 


Balance 
agst.« eylon. 
1,341,864 
1,353,207 

609,449 

330,177 


Exports. 


the government to inspire a better spirit 


into the Agricultural system been wholly 
without effect : says Mr, B., speaking of 
the culture of rice, 

Since we have had possession of Ceylon, 
the general production of that valuable 
grain bas augmented more rapidly in the 
northern districts, inhabited by Malabars, 
than in the southern, where the Ceylonese 
reside. ‘This may be attributed to va- 
rious causes, ‘The indolenve and want 
of enterprise of the Ceylonese nation 
may be one: but [ am _ not inelined 
to attribute to it so much of that difference 
as others may, I think the tenure under 
which land is held, in the southern pro- 
vinces, may have a greater effect than the 
character of iis inhabitants, to prevent 
that quick improvement which we have 
noticed in the districts of Jafinapatam, 
Manar, Trincomalé, the Wanny and Batti- 
calo; and, in particular, the latter two. 

The laudable exertions of Geveral Mait- 
land, for the improvement of agriculture m 
those districts, and in the island in general, 
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were the characteristic traits of his govern- 
ment; and deserve the grateful acknow 
ledgements that were made to him, upon 
this score, by the native Head-men, at his 
departure. ‘These exertions were crowned 
with so muchsuccess, that the Government 
share of paddy, which, iv those districts, is 
in the proportion of one-tenth to the gros 

roduce, hasin five years increased accord- 
ing to the following tabite: 

Parrohs Parrahs 
Trincomalé, in 1806, 3,250 — in 1811, 10,000 
Jatinapatam, ditto 65,500 — ditto 94,000 
Manar, ditto 33,300 — ditto 40,000 
The Wanny, ditto 6,700 — ditto 40,000 
Batticalou, ditto 19,000 — ditto 71,500 
128,750 255,500 

making, inall,an annual increase of 126,750 
parrahs of paddy, to Government; and of 
nine times that quautity to the population 
of the island*. 


This * indolenee and want of enter- 
prize in the Ceylonese nation,” is but 
tvo notorious ; notwithstanding the milder 
terms in which our author describes it, in 
this extract. The fact is, Nature has 
done much for this people ; this people, 
therefore, will do little for themselves, 
On their general character, says our 
author, 

Of the character of the Ceylonese, I 
conceive it to be a difficult task to give a 
faithful delineation. They are, in general, 
very reserved in their address, and mild in 
their manners: but whether that reserve 
may uot be the restraint imposed by sus- 
picion; and that mildness, in some cexzree, 
the consequence of a want of feeling ; 
are questions which, notwithstanding my 
residence of sixteen years in their conn- 
try, will not attempt to decide. Certain 
it is, that crimes of the deepest dye have 
oceasioually been perpetrated among the 
lower casts. The conduct, however, of the 
better casts is principally decorous and 
correct. Servants taken from the latter 
are, for the most part, honest. A Ceylonese 
cannot, very easily be roused to resentment 
and bloodshed ; yet, if he be impelled, by 


* One of the most effectual means of pro- 
moting cultivation in these districts, was found 
in advancing to the cultivators or owners of the 
land, money to repair their tanks, iron for the 
implements of husbandry, seed-corn and cloth- 
ing; all which they pay for, after the crop, 
in money or paddy, at their option, Some ad- 
vances of this uature were formerly made to 
them, by a few of the more opulent natives ; 
but those were so scanty, aud the conditions 
attached to them so harsh, that they rather 
tended to impoverish the cultivator, than other- 
wise. 
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passion or avidity, to determineon violence 
he cannot be diverted from bis purpose by 
the thought or presence of those objects 
which, in others, by acting upon the ima- 
cination, would agitate the mind, snake it 
from ifs iutent, and arrest the hand of the 
murderer wheu he had prepared to strike 
the blow. 

The defect of feeling which they have, in 
some degree, in common with other In- 
cians, secures to them great advantages in 
all their transactions with Europeans; and 
we cannot deny them a masterly address in 
working upon the feelings of others, whiie 
they can keep themselves eutirely free from 
every emotion. ‘They also kuow, to per- 
fection, the art of insinuating themselves 
into the good opinion and favour of their 
superiors. Among the Modilears, this art 
is accounted a necessary part of their eda- 
cation: they are courteous and guarded in 
their speech ; and so ready to coincide in 
Whatever may be wished by a superior, 
that they actually acquire, by that means, 
a very decided and strong influcnce on his 
mind. Even such undertakings as the 
know to be beyond their reach, they wil 
seldom decline in a direct manner, buat 
rather trust to time and reflection to con- 
‘ince their mester of the impossibility of 
accomplishing what he desires. However 
reluctant the different British Collectors 
may be to admit the assertion, I can, 
nevertheless, state with confidence, that I 
have met with very few indeed who were 
not strongly influenced in their pablic con- 
duct by the native Head-men that were 
immediately under their command, and 
nearest to their persons, Collectors, and 
even Governors, of the most distinguished 
talents, have been under that influences. 
Governor Vander Graaff, who was by all 
acknowledged to bear a superior character 
among those who have ruled Ceylon, was 
most grossly deceived by his first Modilear, 
Abesinga. This man was carrying on a 
false correspondence between the Governor 
and Pclime ‘Talao, first Adigar of Candy, 
in whose name Abesinga was fabricating 
letters addressed to the Governor, During 
this correspondence, on matters of great 
weight, which were, (naturally), never 
brought to a conclusion, many presents 
were interchanged on both sides. Those 
from the Governor were, as customary, 
always the most costly. When the ex- 
pectations of Mr. Vander Graaff were 
raised to the highest, waiting the concla- 
sion of a very favourable treaty, Abesinga 
happened to die; and, to the great sur- 
prise and mortification of the Governor, the 
whole of his correspondence with the Can- 
dian Minister was found in Abesinga’s 
desk, and the presents in his chest. 
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If such be the duplicity and apathy 
of the superior ranks, what can be ex- 
pected from the inferior? In fact, the 
lower classes indulge a morbid indiffer- 
ence, and they contemplate without pro- 
perly feeling that state of want and pri- 
vation, in which they find themselves 
involved. Even the parental affections 
canuot rouse them to activity; and im- 
movable idleness triamphs over the 
strongest sentiments of humanity ; no 
matter whether the subject be parent or 
child. Formerly the ravages of the small- 
pox were most destructive : the unhappy 
persons who were seized with it, were 
abandoned by their relations ; they were 
taken out of their villages into the jun- 
gle, and there left to the mercy of acci- 
dent; in other words, to perish. To 
such merciless practitioners, or rather to 
their patients, the introduction of vae- 
Cination was an inexpressible blessing ; 
aud in faci, since the practice has been 
genersl, the population is evidently in- 
creased, Were it possible to inoculate 
the rising generation, whose lives have 
been preserved, with somewhat more 
industry, and greater readiness of exer- 
tion, the happiness of Ceylon might be 
dated from the day in which the island 
submitted to British dominion. 

As the number of births in former years 
bore a very great proportion to the whole 
population; so did the number of deaths, 
from the ravages of the sinall-pox, aided 
by the peculiar virulence aided to it by 
the climate, and the neglect and cruelty 
with which those affected by it were 
treated. But the action of this powerful 
check to population having been most 
effectually prevented, for cleyen years, in 
a country where no other has happened, it 
is naturally to be expected that the increase 
of population has been sarprising. Ceylon 
is probably the country where the dis 
covery of vaccine inoculation has pro- 
duced, and will produce, the strongest 
effects, even after the new population 
shall have reached a more advanced age ; 
for in that island there are not many of 
those usual checks which exist in various 
other countries ;—no levies of troops, as 
even the Black regiments in the Ceylon 
service are not composed of Ceylonese,— 
no armament of ships, no extensive fo- 
reign trade, no emigration ; for, of all 
Nations, none has a greater aversion to 
expatriation than the Ceylonese ;—rone 
of those causes have any influence in Cey- 


lon, which elsewhere occasion a more 
equal distribution of the population upon 
the face of the earth. For the present, 
however, the great increase consists in an 
infant population: the number of children 
that are now seen in the families of the 
Ceylonese strikes with surprise the most 
negligent observer, 

This helpless population is depending 
upon parents accustomed to an idle life, 
enervated by climate, generally averse to 
exertions of every description, and whose 
labour is not stimulated or aided by a 
capital wanting employment: for to this 
very want of capital must be attributed, in 
a great degree, the tardiness with whieh 
the extension of agriculture, manufactures, 
aud trade, have hitherto procecded m Cey- 
lou. The condition of a population so 
‘ircumstanced cannot but be wretched, 

Thus we see, that where food and 
clothing compose the whole of a man’s 
necessaries and comforts, the man will 
not exert himself to obtain them: even 
liability to privation of these, will not 
teach forecast ; and he who wants little, 
remains stupidly contented with less. 
What a dreadful spectacle in times of 
dearth! and this, not the fault of the 
climate, or of the soil, but of the people. 
Nature has been bountiful; but her 
bounty is counteracted by sloth, 

That the productions of the country 
might be rendered the source of wealth 
to the population of this island appears 
from our author’s enumeration of them: 
and though some errors may have been 
committed by the government, and some 
tyrannical maxims and proceedings en 
forced, yet the chief cause of the failure 
of the commerce of Ceylon must be 
sought in the disposition of the natives 
themselves. Possibly, the separated 
interests of the sea-coast from the inte= 
rior, the conflicting politics of the so- 
vereigns, aud the party spirit, inevit- 
ably attendant on such divisions of do- 
minion, may have acted with an effect 
almost singularly detrimental on a dis- 
position already too prone to indifference 
and apathy. 

How far the intended and now settled 
emancipation of the future generations, 
trom slavery* may contribute to effect au 
improvement in this constitutional, or 
hereditary failing, time willshew. Pere 


* Compare Lirgrary Panorama Vol. V. 
p- 801. 
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hops, the spectacle of some of these 
underlings rising to power and wealth, 
as secrient and good fortune shall deter- 
mine, way prove at once striking and 
exemplary to this indolent people, Cer- 
tain it is, that the cessation of slavery is 
the removal of one bar to industry. 

Among the most distinguished boun- 
ties of natare bestowed on Ceylon, is 
the tree which affords the cinnamon, a 
spice always highly valued, and forming 
an important article of export; at pre- 
sent, it is brought to Europe by the 
English East India Company. 

Since Ceylon was discovered by the Por- 
tuguese, that commodity has attracted the 
Perticolar attention of the European Go 
Veruments that have successively taken 
Possession of that island. The Portuguese 
Considered it almost as the only source of 
their revenue. The Dutch East-[ndia Com- 
pany placed so muh importance upon this 
public resource, that it caused them to 
neg'ect, in a great degree, all others ; and, 
in particular, those, which a more improved 
aud genera! cultivation of the lands would 
have yielded, Under the Dutch, the sale 
of this article of commerce was at first 
managed by the Colonial Goverumeut ; 
but the Company became afterwards so 
jealous of it, that it was transferred to the 
immediate coutroul of their Directors ‘n 
Holland, where all the ciunamon wastraus- 
ported aud sold. The felling or giving 
away the smallest quantity of cinnamon 
(even were it but a single stick), the ex- 
porting of it, the peeling of the bark, ex- 
tracting the oil either from that or the 
leaves, or the camphor fiom the roots, 
except by the servants of Government and 
by their order, as well as the wilfal in- 
juriog of a cinnamon plant, were |] made 
crimes punishable with death, both ou the 
persons committing them, and upon every 
servant of Goverament who should con- 
nive at it. . . 

So long as the cinnamon was collected 
in the jung'es and forests, it was subject to 
a mixture; for there are various sorts, and 
some of such inferior quality, that they are 
called fa/se cinnamon. To avoid this mix- 
ture, which might arise equally from de- 
ceit or iguorance, the apothecary and a 
medical man of the Company attended, 
when the cinnamon was embaled, to exa- 
mine that none but the finest sort should 
be transmitted to Europe. The attention 
paid, in forming the plantation, to select 
plants only of the first quality, bas rendered 
this formality now less necessary ; a pubin 
English servant, however, and experienced 
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native sorters, are still employed for that 

Since the conquest, the supply which Cey- 
fon has furnished to the Kast-!ndia Com- 
pany has beeu raised, for the major part,in 
the Government gardens ; vet a consiiera- 
ble portion has been cut in the forests 
within the Candian territery, either with 
the facit consent of the King, or at least 
with the counivance of his Government. 
Che Candians being entirely dependent 
upon us for their supply of salt, the cinna- 
mon peelers, at the proper season for col- 
lecting cinnamon, are sent into the Can- 
dian territory with a supply of that neces- 
sary commodity , and, dispersing them- 
se'ves in the interior, barter vt for ciunamon, 
or obtain leave to peel the quantity they 
require. 

The cinnamon gardens lay dispersed in 
great numbers ou the south and south-west 
coasts of the island, between Matura and 
Chilaw. Some of them are surrounded by 
a ditch, to preveut the incursions of cattie, 
which are amozingly foud of this plant; 
but the greater number are unprotected, 
by either fence, wall, orditch, The penal- 
lies against these incursions are unfortas 
vately severe, in proportion to the tacility 
left to their being committed ;—no less, in 
fact, than the forfeiture of the cattie ‘This 
obliges the owners of land and imbhabttauts 
of villages in the neighbourhood to keep 
persons in pay, to preveut their cattle from 
straying ito these gardens. The anik 
which these cattle give is so trifling and 
the inhabitants who feed upou meat are so 
few, that the best beef is sold for two 
fanams per Ib. at the highest, which may 
be equal to about two-pence half-penny*. 
To go, therefore, to any great expense for 
cattle is ruinous to a Ceylonese, who can 
derive no advantage from them, except the 
working of the rice fields; and it is not 
profitable to him to keep an attendaut upon 
them for the whole year. It has not un- 
frequently happened that the Challia Las- 
careens, or guards of the cinnamon grounds, 
who are entitled toa very large share of all 
seizures, have driven unattended cattle into 
the gardens, in order to have an oppor- 
nity of seizing on them. Very few in- 
stances of this kind suffice to deter the 
timid Ceylovese from rearing or keeping 
cattle altogether; and it 1s easy to con- 
ceive, how this circumstance is fraught with 
the most Cetrimental cousequences to agri- 
culture. Of late years, in fact, the want of 
cattle for the cultivation of rice fields has 


* His Majesty's troops are supplied, on 
average, at the rate of one fanam and a quarter 
to one fanam and a half per |b. 
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been most severely felt, and has in a great 
measure cramped the iadustry of the coun- 
try 1 the vicinity of ciuuamon gardens. 

There is also a law iu Ceylon, that 
wherever cinnamon grows, either in Go- 
vernment lands, or in private gardens and 
fields, uo kind of cultivation is allowed to 
be introduced, that can in any way do in- 
jury to that plaat. Under such restriction, 
these jauids are cultivated in a very negli- 
geut manuer, and so as not to afford the 
produce which ought to be derived from 
then. 

What is this but associating with the 
most valuable commodity produced by 
the island, the greatest inconveniences 
and dangers to the inhabitants? Such 
care to cultivate it, to protect it, to 
monopolize it! Human life set in esti- 
mation against a tree, and death itseif 
incurred by vending the smallest quan- 
tity of the bark of an inhabitant of 
the jungle! Nor is the detriment to 
agriculture small, which exposes the 
labouring cattle to knavery; and thus 
the power of the cultivator of the soil, 
sinks before the interest of the gather- 
er from a shrub, The quantity of Cin- 
hamon consumed, was estimated by 
the Dutch at 400,000lbs. ;—this was 
intended to be realized by the English 
Company, which took the whole at three 
shillings per lb.; but the quantity deli- 
vered has often fallen short of that esti- 
mate; however, the Company's profits 
have enabled them to advance the pur- 
chase from 60,0001. to 101,0001; and 
to allow the Ceylon Government a sum 
of 200,0001. as a bonus. 

The Cinnamon tree is not the only 
gift of nature to Ceylon, which affords a 
profit in its natural state. The Cocoa 
tree, yields, besides the nut itself, and 
its milk, » liquor, toddy, from which 
arrack is distilled ; also, yaggery, a 
kind of sugar; the cocoa-nut oil; and 
the coir, which may be made into ropes. 
All these are the produce of one tree, 
which Mr. B. may well describe as “* the 
richest known in the world.” The 
average quantity of arrack exported du- 
ring eight years, was 5,200 leagers, each 
leager 150 gallons. Mr. B. corrects 
some errors current on the manner of 
drawing the toddy ; which is the natu- 
ral sap of the tree. He estimates the 
number of Cocoa-trees at ten millions ; 
and observes further, that 
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A full-grown and healthy tree will give 
fifty or sixty nuts in the year; which may, 
upon the average, be estimated al one 
stiver or piceeach. The finest trees ate to 
be seen growing in solt groand, that is not 
marshy; or in sandy soil: it delights ina 
maritime situation, and abounds through- 
out the whole coast between Colombo and 
Matura; so that, for the length of about a 
hundred miles, nothing is presented to the 
view but a cocoa-but garden, almost un- 
interrupted. It flourishes so very near the 
sea, that its roots are in many places washed 
by its waters, without injury tothe tree, 
until it is actually undermined. It is like- 
wise remarakble, that those trees which are 
nearer the shore all bead their heads to- 
wards the sea, notwithstanding the violence 
of the south-west winds, which blow in- 
cessautly, in that quarter, from May to 
September inclusive, and the regular sea- 
breezes, which prevail in the day, during 
February, March, aud April. In additiou 
to which circumstances, they are perfectly 
sheitered from all winds blowing on the 
land side. 


The negligence of the people refuses 
to draw from this tree all the advan- 
tages it offers: the spirit obtained from 
the toddy is under proof, aud never of 
sufficient strength, The merchant is 
obliged to advance money to be able to 
obtain it, at all; and the distiller who 
has received the payment, cares little 
for the credit of the Article he delivers, 
The merchant accepts an inferior com- 
modity rather than risk the harrass con- 
nected with insisting on a better; aud 
the dealer who pays his contracted debt 
with it, deems it cheap, and theretore 
is careless, As to agreements, and co- 
venants for prime goods, they are inter- 
preted pretty much ad /ibitum by both 
parties. The manufacture of coer rope 
is, at present, almost discontinued, al- 
though the English demand no other 
duty than 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Pearl Fishery is another branch 
of revenue derived by Ceylon from na- 
ture’s bounty ; and of the same descrip- 
tion is the breed of Elephants tor which 
the island has long been famous, This, 
however, like all articles of trade, fluctu- 
ates in value ; and these mountains of flesh 
are now a fulling article in the market, 
Whether the princes of India breed bet- 
ter elephants, themselves,or whether they 
have less money to sport under British 
regime, than they had formerly, we pre« 
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tend not to say. Ourauthor affords the’ 


following information on the subject of 
these immense Exports :— 


_After the full aud accurate description 
#iveu of ihe elephaut-hunting, in Cordiner’s 
Ceylon, it would be useless tor me to en- 
large upon that subject. I shall therefore 
merely state, that the taking of elephants 
is no longer cousidered by the Ceylou Go- 
Verument au important branch of revenue, 
as it was in.the early part of the Duteh 
Adminisiration. ‘Phe prices paid for that 
Animal, on the continent of Ludia, are, in 
modorn times, very low in proportion to 
What they were forme ly*; and the Cey- 
low government bas tound, that, taking 
into account the expences to themselves, 
aud the loss of time to the watives, by 
whom the elephant bunts are attended—- 
the changes incurred in the maintenance 
of them, befue they can be tamed —toge- 
ther with the very great number of them 
that die,—the profits arising from ther 
sa'e are so mich overbalanced, that no 
huuts ae now attempted, uuless the ele 
phauts approach the cultivated provinces 
in such uumbers as to produce sviious 
devastations, when a hunting is ordered, 
with the mere view of clearing those dis 
tricts from the ravages of that destructiv: 
animal. The natives have, on similar 
occasions, being called together, especially 
the cast which is pariiculariy bound to 
that service ; and after eff ciing the bunt 
at their own expense, they bave becn al- 
lowed to sell the elephants on their own 
account. 

In the Wauny district, however, where 
elephauts are caught singly, with the as- 
sistance of tame ones, the privi'ege of huut- 
ing iu thet manuer is sold to some indivi- 
dual, at an average of 2500 or 3000 rix- 
dollars per annuin. 

We might here observe, that our author 
affords valuable hints on other prodac- 
tions of this ishiud; as, pepper, coffee, 
cardamoms, the arreca nut, tobacco, 
This last article became the vecasion of 
acurious conflict between the Ceylonese 
government aud the Kajab of Travan- 
core, Who mouopolises the trade in it, to 
his own dominious, or grauts the privi- 
lege to merchants for a valuable conside- 
ration, The Rajah wasat length obliged 
to come to au amicable understauding, 
The arreca nuts are a luxury very fash- 


* In the year 1701, thy Dutch Government 
derived from this branch of re veuue a net profit 
of 63,345 pagodas, for elephants seut over to 
the contivent of India, but, iu the latter years 
of their administration, the elephant-hunts were 
attended with loss, instead of gain. 
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ionable on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar; and those grown in Ceylon 
are universally esteemed superior to 
others from elsewhere. 

From these hints our readers will be 
led to form the most favourable opinion 
of Mr, Bertollaci’s labours. His intro- 
ductory chapter, which refers to the 
existing antiquities of the island, and to 
the inferences they aflord respecting the 
more active population, its ancient 
sessors ; the views and policy of its Por- 
tucnese and Dutch masters, &e. is valua~ 
ble and instructive. The causes of the 
depreciation of the carrency, and the 
exchange, on which Mr. B, enlarges in 
the first book, would have afforded much 
matter for argument among ourselves a 
few years ago; but at present, it should 
seem as if the pubhe deead of never re- 
ceiving cash in payment, were changed 
to a dread of being auder the necessity 
of receiving it:—so variable are the 
feelings of our countrymen! so vaeillating 
are their argumentatious ! The statements 
of the Commerce and Public Revenue 
follow, supported by proper tables. 
These are of great political importance, 
But we wish rather to insert a few hints on 
the character of royalty, and the duties 
expected from the office of King, as un- 
derstood by the Ceylonese, in the year 
1769, long before cur interference in the 
concerns of the island. From these our 
readers will be able to form some notion 
of the misconduct of the King lately 
deposed, to whom these laws could not 
be unknown, It cannot be denied, that 
the dethronement of a sovereign is a 
transaction of an extraordinary kind, 
not to be justified by every-day motives ; 
while, nevertheless, a continued and 
systematic contravention of the coustitu- 
tional laws of the Realm, extensive crus 
elties, and numerous wauton murders, 
the assumption of a dispensing puwer 
direeted to justify oppression and vio- 
lenee, with the other crimes imputed 
to the late King, have beeu thought 
in other islands beside Ceylon, to war- 
rant the subject, in seeking effectual re- 
lef from tyranny. Thisis well known to 
whoever has studied the history of our 
country, and the principles which go- 
verved the practice of our British an- 
cestors. We annexa specimen of the 
Ceylonese political sentiments, and re- 
gulations. 
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Q. What ceremonies are ebserved at 
the coronation of a King? 

A. Un the day of tis mstallation, the 
Royal Mandapa * is beantifaily decorated 
With all sorts of preelous ornatachts ; will 
in that Mandapa is erected another, made 
of the branebes of the Uduirdara or At- 
tikat tree; and iu the centre of this inner 
Mandapa is placed a sea‘, mate ot the 
wood of the same tree :—The King, co- 
vered with jeweis, and invested wiil the 
insignia of royalty, wearing the sword, the 
pearl umbrella, the forebead-band, the 
Slippers, and the Chowrie tiade of the 
White hairs of the Semara’s tat!, repaus ia 
the above-mentioned scat: a toyai virgin, 
adorned with costly ornaments, and hold 
ing inter hand a sea-ch uk filled with river 
Water, and opemmg to the right, then ap- 
proaches the piace where the King is seated, 
and, Witmng up the chank with voth hands, 
pours tts soutems upon the Kang’s bead: 
ad resoing lim, atthe same,io hese words, 
“ Your Majesty is anviuted to ruce over this 
Who e assembly of Rohatiies ; may i ihere- 
fore please your Majesty to periorm tie 
duties of a “ovevergu, and to exercise your 
sway with beuignity aud justice.”— Afier 
this, the Pauroleta Bramin (the Head Bra- 
miu), arrayed with ornameuts adapted to 
the nature of bis office, fis up, with both 
hauds, a stiver chauk filled with river 
Waier, aud, pouring its contents on the 
King s head, addresses tim in the manner 
above mentioued, aud recommends hin to 
govern with yentieness aud yustice. “Pheu 
a prucipai Sita, adorned with suitable 
Ornaments, taking up with both hauds a 
golden chauk, likewise filled with river 
Water, pours the contents upou the King’s 
head, admonishes him to reign with justice 
and geuticness, aud to periorm the esta 
blished duties of a Sovereigu.— these ce- 
rewonies being ended, and the King in- 
vested with the crown, the following reflec 
tions ought to present themselves to bis ro, ai 
minu:—* The addresses which have been 
just now made to me may be coustrued 
either as au imprecation or as a blessing ; 
and I am to cousider the substance and 
actuai purport of them to be to the toliow- 
ing etiect: “lf your Majesty act in cou- 
foiuuty to our suggestions, itis well; other- 
Wise it is to be hoped that your head will 
spit iuto seven pieces” This subject is 
further treated of in the book eutitled Maha 
W anse. 

&. Are there any established laws, to 
which the Kiug is bound to conform ? 


* A sort of pavilion. 
This is a tree which produces fruit from 
the trunk and branches, without flowering ; the 
fruit is like a fig, but rather of a red colour. 


A, It is seid, in the book entitled Niti 
Sastra, that the basis of all good govern- 
ment is a victory over the senses: these 
are Sight, Hearmg, Smell, Taste, Touch. 
A victory over the lirstis gained, when the 
wife of another can be beheld without 
giving rise to any wish or longing for her; 
over the second, when s'ander and abase 
can be beard without exciting emotions of 
anger; over the third and fourth, wheu the 
organs of smelling and tasting are not im- 
moderately delighted with perfumes and 
delicate viands ; over the fifth, when the 
body is not eaptivated with its peeuhar 
eejoyments, ‘The fist step towards the 
subjugation of the senses, is, reverence to 
paients, teachers, and elders ; frequenting 
the society of wise pe sons is the source of 
that reverence: im order to be admitted 
into such such socicty, learning must be 
acquired ; the possessor of knowledge be- 
comes prosperous ; by means of the wis- 
dom derived from learning, a victory over 
the inchuation is obtained, and that vie- 
tory eusures the completion of every wish, 
—These are the rules which ought to guide 
the conduct of Kings; a cotifirmation of 
which fact will be found in the book en- 
titled Péla Patta Jatake. 

The duty of the King to act on emer- 
gencies, to take advice of bis Ministers, 
aud to consult them on war or peace, is 
expressly stated; nor is his personal 
couduct disregarded, 

Q. Amongst the laws which existed an- 
tecedeut to the institution of the Govern- 
ment, are there any to which the King is 
bound to conform? By whom were such 
laws given? Are they in writing, and if 
written, in What books are they contained ? 

A. There are ten virtues which a King 
is enjoined to practise. 

!. Charity; viz giving rice and cloth to 
pricsts, Brahmins, and poor people. 

2 Religion ; viz. constantly maintaining 
ihe ordinances of Boodho. 

3. Liberality; viz. bestowing fields, gar- 
deus, 2nd other valuable property. 

4. Uprightness; viz. being void of deceit. 

5. Mercy; viz. not being of an obdurate 
miad, 

6. Temperance ; viz. mortification of sen- 
sual desires. 

7. Placability; viz. not continuing to be 
angry after the cause of displeasure has 
ceased. 

8. Humanity; viz. not punishing, tor- 
menting, or molesting innocent persons, 

9. Forbearance ; viz. not being angry at 
fauits before they have been weil inquired 
into 
10. Impartiality ; viz. shewing no undue 
preference to any one. 
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The system of conduct which a Kg 
ought to observe, was preached by Boodho, 
iu the great city of Wesala, in Dambodiva, 
iu the great temple of Sarandada, to the 
King of the same city, whose name was 
Letcharvi, as may be seen in the books 
entitled Dik Saugi. 

It is clear, then, that Ceylon had its 
Magna Charta: to which if the King 
had couformed his conduct, we should 
have condemned withgut reluctance the 
crime of displacing him, That the issue 
of that transaction, with the accession of 
the British to his authority, may event- 
ually prove a source of felicity to Ceylon, 
we sincerely wish ; and we presume that 
in referring our readers to the steps 
taken by the British Governor, on a 
later occasion than any referred to, by 
the writer before us, we direct them to 
the dawn of a brighter day than this 
valuable island has seen for ages, Com- 
pare Lit. Pan, vol. V. p. 625, 


The History and Antiquities of the See 
and Cathedral Church of Norwich. Mus. 
trated with Plans, Views, Sections, De- 
tails, &c. By John Britton, F. S. A. with 
twenty-five engravings. Price 10s. 
For the Author, London. 1816. 


Tuts is a continuation of the Cathe- 
dral Autiquities, which we have formerly 
annouuced to our readers, As a work, 
the execution is continued with its ori- 
ginal spirit, though as a subject the Ca- 
thedral of Norwich, is not equal to that 
of Salisbury. Mr. Britton somewhat 
complains of the partialities indulged by 
the townsmen of the cities which posaess 
Cathedrals, in favour of that with which 
they are most familiar, This is an an- 
cient failing ; probably, as old as the 
Tower of Babel; certainly not unknown 
among the Athenians, in the days of Pe- 
ricles; or among the Ephesians, who 
reckoned the Temple of their Goddess, 
Diana, among the wonders of the world. 
To name no more, the tribes who knew 
well that the Deity dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands, yet boasted of 
their ‘* holy and beautiful house,” and 
deemed it the glory of the land, the joy 
of the whole earth. This “ practice” 
Mr. B. may censure as “ weak,” but, 
we know it to be natural ; and the ritual 
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of Popery, gave but teo much scope to 
the indulgence of this species of rival- 
ship, by which not only saint was pitted 
against saint; butshrine against shrine, 
and church agaiost church, We now 
smile at the littlenesses of those ancient 
partialities, and witness the remaining 
linge they continue to impart to cha- 
racter, with pity :—not without wishing 
they were the ouly prepossessions kuown 
among us, 

Mr. Britton acknowledges the im- 
portance attached to the influence of 
Helena and Constantine, whom he pro- 
nounces without hesitation to have been 
‘residents, if not natives, of this part of 
the island.” He acknowledges the la- 
vours of these sovereigns ** iu repairing 
and building churches ;—but, * takes a 
rapid stride to the beginning of the 
seventh century,”’ from which time the 
Monkish Ecclesiastical history aflords 
assistance: the bishoprick being founded 
about A. D. 635, Alter the conquest 
of England by the Normans a complete 
change was made in civil aud ecclesias- 
tical affairs, While Norman barons and 
soldiers were appointed to govern and 
possess vast lordships and districts, the 
goverument and revenues of the church 
were conferred on and committed to 
Norman prelates. In Norfolk this was 
fully exemplified, for on Egelmare’s de- 
position (probably for no other reason 
than his Saxon connections) we find his 
successor, soon engaged in hostility with 
the old Saxon customs and establish- 
ments, A. D. 1070. 

The See was translated from Thetford 
to Norwich April, 9, 1094; the Cathe- 
dral was begun, and the first stone laid 
in 1096, The Monastery was rendered 
habitable, and sixty monks were placed 
in it, in September 1101. The accession 
of these monks, with other ecclesiasti- 
cal connections occasioued violent and 
lasting feuds with the citizens, which 
more than once produced bloodshed, 


The Cathedral is a highly curious and 
interesting specimen of Anglo-Norman 
Architecture; not entirely Norman; 
nor yet entirely Saxon; but a mixture 
of both, The work comprizes the usual 
Details of the Plan, construction, and 
ornaments of this structure: they are 
executed with the usual care of the 
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author ; but we are sorry to learn that 
age makes rapid advances in injuring 
the building, especially, in the ap- 
pearance of the stones which form the 
exterior; “and nearly the whole surface 
displays a ragge', crumbled, and de- 
cayed appearance.” 

As a specimen of the freedom with 
which Mr. B. directs his remarks, we 
adduce his ** general Character of the 
Charch ;” partly, by way of giving 
greater publicity to his representation, 
an attention to which would remove 
what now are not merely defects, but 
detriment; the bint may be of use to 
the Curators of other Cathedrals, also. 


As an object of architectural antiquity 
the Cathedral Church of Norwich is pecu 
liarly interesting ; for it comprises in its 
different members many curious specimens 
of architecture, and some forms and fea 
tures of unique character. Compared with 
many other cathedrals, itis, however, sual! 
in size, aud meagre in embellishment. — its 
trausepts are narrow ; the ailes of the nave 
are smali and low; the east end and north 
side are dilapidated and ragged ; almost the 
whole surface of the building preseuts a 
ruinous appearance ; the north side of the 
nave is obscured and darkened by a mass 
of trees in the bishop's garden ; some 
houses are attached to it, aud obscure the 
face at the south-west end ; and at the eas! 
side of the south transept are other ex- 
traneous aud uipleasaut appeudages Ai. 
these are defects that not only detract from 
the beauty aud character of the church, but 
same of them are injurious to its stability. 
Besides, these encroachments render it im. 
possible to see the whole cathedral, or the 
greater part, from auy one station Al 
though it is the auty of the impartial his 
torian to pomt out these defects, and to 
regret that they should exist at the present 
day, he more gladly directs his mind and 
pen to beauties and merits. In the semi- 
circular, or altar-end of the church, as 
viewed from the choir, there is an union of 
solidity and elegance which cannot fail to 
delight the spectator; and he will view the 
lauthorn, under the tower, with pleasure 
The whole vaulting of the church ts finely 
executed ; and the bosses, at the intersec- 
tion of the ribs, coutain a vast variety of 
curious sculpture, The nave presents av 
interesting series of semicircular arches, 
with corresponding piers, columns, and 
orvaments* au! although varrow and long 
in its proportions, is impressive and grand. 
In the cloister the autiquary and geveral 
observer wiil find much to excite curnosity 
and admiration. The lavatories, door-ways, 
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windows, and buttresses, with their cius- 
tered columns, are all entitled to critical 
exannuation; and will amply reward that 
by the gratification they uust atford. 


The most elegant aud most curious 
Architectural object connected wiih 
Norwich Cathedral, is anquestiona’ ly 
the Erpingham Gate-House ; — is 
equally decorative aud tateresting ; aud 
without question unique in its origin, 
form and intention, The following is 
its History. 


Among the great variety of subjects and 
designs in the ecclesiastical arciutecture of 
England, the preseut gate-house may be 
regarded as orivinal and unique: and con- 
sidering the state of society wheu it was 
raised, aud the situation choseu, we are 
doubly surprised: firstly, at the richuess 
and of the exterior face, and 
second!y, in beholdiug it so perfect and un- 
mutilated after a lapse of four ceuturies. 
The archivolt mouldings, spaudrils, anu two 
demi-octangular butiresses are covered with 
a profusion of ornamental sculpture ; among 
which are thirty-eight small statues of mea 
and women, various shields of arms, trees, 
birds, pedestals, and canopes: most of 
these ure very perfect, and some of the 
figures are rather elegant. The shicids are 
charged with the arms of Erpiugham,Wal- 
ton, and Clopton; the two latter being the 
vanes of Sir Thomas's two wives In the 
spaudris are shields containing emblems of 
the crucifixion, trinity, aud other ceremo- 
svonies of the catholic church, whist each 
buttress is Crowued with a sitting statue ; 
ove siid to represent a secular, and the 
other a regular priest.* a canopred 
~~ @ Blomefield states that the secular priest 
has a beok in his hand, and is teachiug a youth, 
who is stauding by him ; whilst tie other fig ire, 
of a regular monk, has also a buok iv bis band, 
but appears to disregard its contenis, and to 
direct his eyes to passengers wno may go 
through the gate. This is ‘* designed,” says 
the same author, “ by the founder t» signify 
that the secular ciergy uot only laboured them. 
selves in the world, but ailigently taught the 
growing youth. to the benefit of the world ; 
when the idle regular, who by his books also 
pretends to learning, did neither instruct any, 
nor improve himself: by which he covertly 
lashed those that obliged bim to this penance, 
aud praised those that had gives «im instruc. 
tion in the way of truth.” This mferenuce of 
the Norfolk topographer does not appear very 
— for the bishop and monks would 

ardiy permit a permanent satire to be raised 
oy their ow. ground, and before their faces, 
Howcver hostile Sir Thomas might have been 
towards the intolerant monks, it is evident that 
he ostensibly conformed to the:r exterual cere. 
mouials, by tue general design aud detail of the 
structure. 
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niche, in the pediment, which is plain, and 
composed of flint, is a kneeling statue, sup- 
posed to represent Sir Thomas, About half 
way up the gable, ov the parapet, are two 
pedestals, with parts of figures emblematic 
of two of the evangelists, and two others 
were formerly higher up. The origiu and 
decoration of this curivus gate-house serve 
to exemplify the history of the age wheu it 
was raised. The reforming priuciples of 
Wiclif had madea stroug impression on the 
miu of Sir Thomas, and he appears to 
have exerted himself in disseminating them 
in Norfolk. This conduct vaturally excited 
the opposition and enmity of the bishop and 
the mouks; who being more powerful than 
the kurght, bad him arrested and committed 
to prison, and afterwards enjoined him to 
bai'd the present gate-house, both as an 
atovement for his heresy, aud as a public 
memorial of contrition in the reformer, aud 
power aud domination of the priesthood, 
Sir Thomas was subsequently reconciled to 
the bishop by the commands of the king, 
(Henry IV.) who, in a parliament held 
February 9, 1400, declared that the pro 

ceedings of the kuight against the bishop 
were good, and originated in great zeal; 
and as the latter was of royal lineage, he 
directed them to “ shake hands and kiss 
each other in token of friendship, which 
they did; and it aftewards proved real, Sir 
Thomas becoming a great benefactor to the 
cathedral, aud a firm friend to the bishop 
as long as he lived. 


Odin, a Poem; in Eight Books, and 
two Parts. By the Right Hon. Sir W. 
Drnmmond. Part the First. Royal 
4to. Price 18s, Law and Co. London, 

1817. 


Ir must be acknowledged that ‘* Poets 
succeed best in Fiction.”’ Never could 
that assertion be more fully justified, 
that a few late years have seen it among 
the Poets of Britain, Circumstances 
have placed within their reach, and that 
of the public, which they propose to 
entertain, an acquaintance with the his- 
tory of every country, with the tradi- 
tions of the different races of men 
which people the earth, and with the 
romances of those who, like themselves, 
have roamed in the interminable space 
of imagination ; where they have found 
or fancied inhabitants, whose manners 
and peculiarities they have embodied, 
and brought down to earth, What a 
parren field had Homer to range in! 
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His heroes were removed by the inter- 
val of a few generations ouly, from the 
auditors towhom he sung their exploits ; 
and his Olympus was within sight of 
those, who, travelling by land or by 
water, approached the shores of the 
Hellespont. Whereas our poets, after 
they have repeated to satiety the tradi- 
tions of their own country, can, and do, 
transport their readers ‘* beyond this 
visible diurnal sphere.”” In the remotest 
bounds of the west, they find a new 
earth, more favourable to the sons of 
song than the Fortunate islands of the 
ancients ; or they wing their way in 
self-moving cars, to the land of the 
morning, and the all-prolific east fur- 
nishes them with new bowers of bliss, 
with new hells of punishment, splen- 
dours ineffable, pains insupportable, and 
incantations incredible. 


Neither the west nor the east can sur- 
pass the north in tales of fiction, or 
scenes wherein inspired by his muse, 
the poet may rove, and return, loaded 
with delightful extravaganzas. The 
powers of soug, or rather the direction 
of those powers, are various as the na- 
tions which inhabit the different quarters 
of the globe; are conformable, for the 
most part to the religious institutions 
and rites which prevail among them, 
and with unchecked sway, exerting all 
their influence, modify the passions, 
the opinions, the expectations and con- 
victions of the people, who listen to the 
fiction and imbibe the tale. 

The marvellous assumes different shapes, 
among different people. Inchautment is 
a standing theme of Poetry, whether it 
stalk in heroic dignity along the Court 
of Jove, or adown the shades of Tartarus ; 
or whether it gambols in the pranks of 
Genii or fairies, and sets unhappy suf- 
ferers heels upwards, through terror and 
apprehension, Never yet was a true poet 
satisfied with the world before him ; even 
Milton must seek in the unseen state 
for that magnitude of character, which 
terminates in the gigantic, and enforces 
our belief as we yield to the fascination 
of his poetry, though common speech 
would in vain pledge its veracity to the 
same existences, and the same events, 
Neither space nor time confines the 
flights of the bard; he defies the dull 
drudgery of the Chronologist, or the 
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Geographer : his world is his own; and 
he creates, or destroys, he renews, or he 
annihilates, as his feelings incline for 
the moment to the beneficent or the vin- 
dictive. 

But, generally, the more cautious of 
the fraternity adopt a theme that rests 
on some authority, real or suppositious. 
It is not enough that they persuade 
themselves in favour of the phantoms 
they create; they must also persuade 
their readers ; and their readers are more 
likely to obey the call, if their memory 
furnishes recollections not altogether un- 
like the subject uuder contemplation. 

The Antiquities of the Northern na- 
tions have rarely been favourite reading 
among us; probably because they have 
never been rendered easily accessible, or 
familiar, to our youth. The characters 
they afford are not essentially different 
from those which command our admira- 
tion under the appellation of classic ; 
yet the wildness of the machinery em- 
ployed in announcing and displaying 
them, acts with a power much more re- 
pulsive than attractive. They, no doubt, 
originated in the east; but, the fictions 
of the glowing and fertile east derived 
eccentrically from the shores of the frozen 
and barren north, aequire such distor- 
tious of form and expression, that popular 
feeling starts with a kind of horror from 
the anamorphosis, and is offended be- 
yond endurance at the perversion and 
harshness of terms and idioms. 

Bold, then, is the undertaking of Sir 
W. Drummond, to naturalize the theo- 
logy and marvels of the north: to inte- 
rest usin transactions which might hap- 
pen, no doubt; but which no previous 
half-persuasion, sways our wish to be- 
lieve did happen; no prejudice of his 
reader stands the bard instead of credi- 
bility, or affords the advantage of au- 
thority by common fame aud genera! 
assent. The Right Honorable writer 
seems to have been sensible of this dis- 
advantage ; and partly to meet it, he 
prefixes the following Observations, 
among others. 

The most ancient religion of the North 
pene to have come originally from Asia. 

any proofs, I think, of the truth of this 
observation may be found in the Edda and 
the Voluspa. The northern nations had 
twelve principal Gods, of whom Odin, or 


Woden, was the chief. It would seen» 
however, that some extraordinary revola- 
tion took place in Scandinavia, shortly be- 
fore the Christian wera. Tradition tells us, 
that after Mithridates had beew vanquished 
by the Romans, some of the followers of that 
Prince united themselves with a Seythian 
tribe, and advanced from the borders of 
the Euxine into the north, and conquered 
Sweden aud Denmark The chief, who 
conducted them, is said to have been de- 
nominated Sigg?, which uame signifies 
victor. Some writers, aud Goranson 
amoug the rest, have also repeated the 
names of some of his ancestors; but amon 
these we find Skiold, Hermod, Jat, vad 
Fridleif; and it is obvious, that, as these 
names are not of Scythian but of Teutonic 
origin, they must have been given to the 
Eastern conqueror and his predecessors by 
the Scandinavians themselves. This Sigge, 
or Victor, whosoever he was, pretended to 
be conversant with magic ; and boldly as- 
sumed the name and character of Odin, the 
principal God of the Barbarians whom he 
had subdued. 

I have thought it no very heinous viola- 
tion of probability to suppose, that the 
Asiatic invader of Scandinavia, whom tra- 
dition represents as having been originally 
the ally of Mithridates, might have been 
no other than his sou Pharnaces. It is 
true, that one writer has asserted, that 
Pharnaces was killed in Scythia by a chief 
named Asander ; but this name is Greek, 
and not Scythian. Besides, the history of 
Pharnaces, after the defeat which he re- 
ceived from Ceesar, near Zela in Pontus, 
is so obscure, uncertain, and even ¢ontra- 
dictory, that it may perhaps be permitted 
to a poet, to conduct him into the North, 
and to make him the founder of the Gothic 
empire. ‘Tradition assures us, that it was 
the ally of Mithridates, who established 
that power which afterwards crushed the 
greatness of Rome. As the inventor of a 
poetical fiction, | shall perhaps be pardon- 
ed for maintaining, that it was his son, 
it is fine, to find the conquerors of the 
Roman empire among the descendants of 
those, who fought the battles of Mithyi- 
daies—it is finer still to find these con- 
querors among the posterity of that formid- 
able enemy to Rome, who threatened ber 
existence for so many years; who contend- 
ed with her for nothing less, than for the 
dominion of the world; aud whom it re- 
quired all the efforts of her colossal 
strength finally to overcome. If then my 
readers can tolerate the rest, I anticipate 
their forgiveness, for having, against the 
doubtful testimony of one or two writers, 
prolonged the life of Pharnaces, and for 
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having endeavoured to exculpate him from 
the horrid aud uanatnral aurder of his 
own father—a tate but darkly told, and 
perhaps too readily believed. Pharuuces 
was guilty of having made war against the 
Rorans. He attemp'ed to shake off the 
yoke of their power ; but he wos ausuccess- 
fai; aud those who wrote fur Roman read- 
ers, were uot likeiy to treet the memory 
of this daving and unfortunate rebel with 
a great deal of leaity. Some authors tei) 
us, that Pharnaces put his father to death 

Others say, that fading bin 

self poison proof, (miredile dictu!) per 

susded a Gaul to give him the fatal blow. 
Ove writer, as | have before observed, 
asserts, that Pharnaces was kiiled near 
Mouat Caucasus by a Tartar chief with a 
Greek orme. | must leave it to my read- 
ers to judge, how far they may choose to 
give credit to these stories | have ouly to 
request, that they will not forget, that the 
second Odin, who recewed the vame ot 
Sigué from his Scandinavian subjects, had 
been, according to the traditions, implt- 
cated iu the quarrel between Mithridates 
and the Romaus. If it cannot be proved, 
that this Sigg® was the son of the King of 
Pontus, I know not how it can be proved 
that he was not so. 

This latter remark, had it fallen from 
the pen of an historian, would excite 
censure; from the pen of a poet it may 

ass, protected by a poet's privilege. 

he supposition, as it affects the work, 
led us to expect a somewhat more parti- 
cular acquaintance with the Scythian 
tribes, which roamed between the domi- 
nions of Mithridates, and the forests of 
Scandinavia. Herodotus might have fur- 
nished the ground work of this; and 
modern Tartars might have completed 
it: those people are sufficiently legiti- 
mate representatives of their Nomadic 
ancestors. As it is, we find Pharnaces 
somewhat too suddenly, in the wilds of 
his new residence. His character is 
that of a chief determined by ambition 
to dare possibility and impossibility ; to 
rule and reign, uo matter by what 
means. A revolt of the troops which 
had followed his exile, places this de- 
termination for a moment, at the ha- 
zard of events; but his fortune pre- 
vails, and his progress resumes its course. 
To this he is encouarged, by the appari- 
tion of the Genius of the river Gotha ; 
who directs him to a cavern, where he 
finds 
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A Prophetess, the Sybil of the North, 

The Vola called, [who] converses with the 
dead, 

Hell knows her power, and she will be thy 
guide. 


The description of this Prophetess and 

her cavern, affords an opportunity for a 

fine display of fancy ; and is among the 

most poetical parts of the performance. 

But lo! where ciad in raiment sheen like 

snow, 

The Vola seems to sleep the sleep of death. 

Her couch is on the rock, all sculptured o'er 

With mystic symbols. At her side are placed 

A lute, a drum, a chalice, and a wand, 

Tablets, and talismans, and graven gems—— 

All aids «f magic . pallid are her checks, 

Aud motivuless her limbs, The ruddy blood 

| Has left her lips. Upon her bosom lyes 

The fatal leaf of balefal mistletoe, 

That Hoder, blind and old, in Asgard threw, 

When well-loved Balder died. Oue lilly hand 

Supports her head, and one still grasps a bough 

Plucked from the mountain-ash of Ydrasil. 

* Awake, O Prophetess! the monarch cries, 

‘ Awake, fair daughter of the house of death, 

‘ And guide my footsteps in this dreadful vault.’ 

He speaks in vain. No voice replies to his. 

Perplex’d be stands. At length with out- 
stretch’d hand, 

Cased in its iron glove, not knowing now 

The peril of the deed, he lifts the leaf 

Mortiferous, that, touching human flesh, 

Brings death, or sleep like death. The Vola 
breathes. 

Her eyes, haif-open'd, from the livid glare 

She turns abhorrent. ‘ Hated light !’ she cries, 

‘ Why comest thou so soon? What power dis- 
solves 

* The mortal charm, that left my soul awhile 

* Amid the darkness of the shades below ? 

‘ Ab! wherefore must the Vola live again 

* To hate her being? Brilliant comes the morn, 

* The face of nature brightens into smiles ; 

*Gay laughs the year, glad [clad] in his sum- 
mer robe; 

* And beauty, youth, and love, in frolic mood 

‘ Lead on the dancing hours. But in her cave, 

* Callous to human sorrow ; dead to joy ; 

* Far from the realms of light, let Thoka dwell 

‘ The solitary Vola. Garish day 

* Delights me not, nor xther’s azure glare.’ 

She said ; and from her couch majestic rose; 

In form a goddess. Who shall paint a face, 
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That more than human seem’d, aud spake the 
soul 

Above ail sympathy with mortal man— 

A cheek so pale—a brow so sternly calm— 

Eyes that ne'er wept, and lips that could not 
smile? 


The Vola utters loud complaints at 
the interruption of her perennial slum- 
ber; but at length recognizes in the 
hero a mortal protected by Fate. 


She spake; and from a golden cup pour'd 

forth 

Libations, to the threefold Norna due ; 

Of sacred water drawn at Mimer’s font (fount } 

Her ebon wand she lifted high in air; 

Nine times a circle round the king she traced ; 

Niue times pronounced a fear inspiring name; 

And struck nine times upon the painted drum, 

That fell Modguder beats with dead men’s 
bones, 

Wheu Lapland witches, riding on the storm, 

Rejoice at midnight for the morrow’s scath. 

But now, her flaxen ringlets all unbound, 

Her long white vestments floating far behind, 

In mystic mazes, and in magic rounds, 

The Vola moved; what time she touch'd the 
lute, 

And wildly chaunted incantations dire. 

With these in power might never be compared 

Or spell, or eharm, of dark idolators, 

When in the chambers of their imagery, 

By Jordan, or Orontes, eastern streams, 

They communed nightly with the Demon-Gods. 

* No voice on earth,” she cried, ‘ is like to mine. 

* Ev’n Hela hears it, deaf tu all besides. 

© Mine is the Runic verse that Loke obeys ; 

6 And mine the song that can recal the dead. 

* My hand sustains the branch of magic power ; 

‘I shake its leaves, and hell flings wide its 
gates,” [nings glared; 

Now quaked the troubled earth; red light’- 

The subterranean thuader roar'd beneath. 

The Vola shriek’d, her countenance was 
changed ; 

Her locks rose rigid o’er her knitted brows ; 

And ia her eye demoniac fury beam’d. 


Meanwhile the monarch gazed intent around; 
For now the horrid cavern open’d wide 
Its monstrous jaws; and the firm rock, that 
seem’d, 
Receding Jike a cloud, or humid mist, 
Chaced by the gales of morning, vanish’d quite. 
Nor light, nor dark, there was. He saw, as sees 


The northern mountaineer, at twilight hour, 

Twixt day and night, Before him rolled a 
stream, 

The Gial call’d among the sons of men. 

A gulden bridge, with nine vast arches, spann’d 

The yellow wave, a flood of molten gold. 

Here on her throne, heap'd high, of human 
skulls, 

In dreadful arms array’d, Modguder sat, 

In blood delighting. Her the nations fear, 

When loud her war- proclaiming trumpet sounds 

To battle, and confronted armies close. 

Dire is the clangour of her chariot wheels, 

When through the streets of cities, leaguer’d 
long, 

She rides at length triumpant, and unfurls 

Her standard, crimson’d with the blood of men, 

Now from her seat she rose with ireful mien, 

And brandish’d high the sword she hates to 
sheathe. [stood 

Prepar'd for combat strange, the monarch 

lotrepid. But the Vola took his hand ; 

And shook the branches of the mystic bough. 

A cloud of misty darkness round them fell.— 

Their footsteps sounded on the golden bridge— 

Dread sileuce reigu'd around—they pass’d the 
bourne, 

That separates the liviug from the dead. 

The scene changes several times :— 
through a dreary region, of clime unge- 
nial, and of prospect dark ;—to another 
of winter; (who can doubt its power in 
hell ?)—here the King finds a structure 
of ‘* pure ice, diaphanous ;”—again, toa 
broad sea, tempestuous ;—next, “ before 
them lay Surtur’s vast world of fire ;— 
then, Hela’s hall ;—at last, the residence 
of Loke, the principle of evil: here 
the monarch consents to reign on any 
terms :— 

‘Shall I refuse due homage to this God, 
‘Who tempts ambition with a kingdom—puts 
* A crown within my reach—and bids me grasp 
© At universal empire? Prophetess! 
© T serve thy God. 

Thus spake the king perturb'd ; 
And as he gazed, awe-stricken, on the world 
Infernal, almost wish’d his words unsaid ; 
For who, without a shudder, first throws off 
Allegiance to his father’s faith? and who, 
Without compunctious shiv’rings of the soul, 
First puts in peril its eternal weal ? 


But lo! he kneels at length before the throne 
Of evil Loke; the banner he receives ; 
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But may not see that Hela’s horrid hand 
Conveys the fatal gift. The deed 1s done. 
All, a/i is silent in the house of Death. 

It seems that universal Nature sleeps. 
Dread silence this, the silence of the tomb! 


This banner, with the ambition to be 
a cud, characterizes Pharnac:s, vow the 
new Odin; and imparts to hia a su- 
premacy, which combines all voices in 
his favour, amidst the din of a bettle be- 
tween the former possessors of the coua- 
try, and their invaders, As the poem is 
confessediy mmuperfect, this is all we 
shall report ov its plan, at present. There 
are preparations in this first part, whic! 
are iutended to be employed in the se- 
cond part; but these we pass. 

Had we been honoured with a seat im 
the writer’s study, while he was medi- 
tating these scenes of supernatural ima- 
gery, we should have advised that the Vola 
might give a medicated potion to the 
hero, before his descent with her to the 
infernal regions ;—the uucertainty at- 
tending the effect of this draught, would 
have. been felt throughout the whole pro- 
gress, by the reader, The change of 
scene, it may be observed, apprvaches 
too nearly to effects not unknown to the 
Theatre ; a change of place, also, though 
it had been merely ina circle, would have 
corrected this, while it would have left 
the hero precisely at the spot, whence 
he began his circuit. These changes, 
however, afford opportunity of varied 
and powerful description. 

Some of the verses are fine: the de- 
scription of a serpent’s hiss, strikes us 
as new, as well as terrific : 

But now upon Pharnaces and his guide 
The scaly fiend of slimy Mignard turn’d 
His glaring eyes ; while brandish’d o'er their 


The three-fork’d terrors of his poisou’d tongue 
Protruded ; and his turgid neck immense 
Was swoln with ire. His hiss was like the sound 
Of many rushing waters, or of winds 

Among the shrouds, when scatter’d navies drive 
Before the storm, 

This description contains a fallacy, 
obvious to the naturalist:—-Sir W. D. 
knows well, that the serpent’s tongue is 
not poisoned: the fatal liquid lies in 
bags in the roof of the mouth, and tric- 
kles through perforations in his teeth, 
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The writer has introduced the horrors 
of Heela’s Voleano; aud the alterna- 
Geyser; but, 
he bas not produced the full ctiect from 
those fountains of which they are natu- 
rally capable; and he have ine 
creased that effect, by directing the idea 
to fountains of fire! which 
rising, falling, be ling over, their spray 
whirled arouod by wiuds of fire, to dis- 
lant parts, or concreting like ice of fire, 
around the brim of the fountain, would 
have afforded opportunity for striking 
and tremendous novelty, 


That the mythology of the East fur- 
uished ingredients to that of the North, 
will easily be inferred from Sir W, D's 
explanation of a Scandinavian term. 


Ydrasil—the mountain ash of Ydroail is 
celebrated in the Enda, as a sacred tree, 
which grows in heaven. When the Gods 
mect in council, they assemble under its 
shade. Below one of its roots, for it has 
three, flows the fountain of Mimer, which 
Goranson has erroneously vamed the foun- 
tain of Minos. Ip this fountain are con- 
cealed wisdom aud knowledge; and it is 
to search for this fountain, that the gods 
meet under the shade of the ash of Ydrasil. 
Al- Fader, (the universal father) was per- 
mitted to drink a cup of the water of the 
fountain Mimer; but he was obliged, says 
the fable, to deposit one of his eyes in it, 
asa pledge of his being silent on the se- 
crets, with which he thus became ac- 
quainted. With respect to the ash of 
Ydrasil, there were many fanciful stories. 
Among other things it was said, that the 
Nornas from time to time threw water on 
its leaves, to keep them fresh and green; 
and that this water falls in bovey-dew upon 
the ground. When the gods of heaven 
have to contend with those of hell, the 
brauches of this ash are shaken. The 
mountain ash was as much venerated by 
the Goths, as the oak was by the Celts, 
Even to this day many virtues are ascribed 
to ihe mountain-ash by the peasauts in 
Scotland. They callthis tree the roan-tree ; 
and a branch of it was considered, in former 
times, as a preservative against witchcraft. 
The Scotch peasautry are now more en- 
lightened ; but they probably have not for- 
gotten the superstition of their ancestors, 

We do not perceive that the author 
has made all the use he might of local 
appellations : for instance, Trollhetta, 
signifying ‘the Witch’s head,” might 
have furnished an allusion, to good 
purpose, He desires the opinion of the 
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critics on the word scathe, which is used 
as a verb by Milton: it was probably 
so used in one of the old translations of 
the Bible; for, we find it quoted by 
Anne Askew, as a saying of Solomon, 
** By conversing with the wise I may 
learn wisdom; but by talking with a 
fool I should scathe ;’’ Coverdale renders 
**be hurt,” the Bishop’s Bible, and the 
Geneva version, ‘* be afflicted.’”’ It is 
written in Scotland Skaith; and is in 
that country used in the sense of hurt, 
damage, in whatever way: so Mr. Wil- 
kie’s picture of “¢ Scotch Politicians,” was 
originally called ** Scotland’s skaith /” 
—the loss, or injury sustained by Scot- 
land :—nocere. We may here remark, 
that we deem it no discredit to this gen- 
tleman to use the word heaven as a dis- 
syllable ; on the contrary, we believe, 
the use of it as a monosyllable to be a 
corruption : the termination en is, pro- 
perly, aSaxon plural. But, we some- 
what wonder that a writer so desirous of 
correctness should use the term dreader, 
as in the following passage : 
Scenes such as these, 

But dreader far th’astonish’d King beheld— 

** Scenes far more dread,” might 
have passed ; but the comparative de- 
gree in this form, is to say the least, 
uncommon, if not singular. King James 
was addressed as “‘ most dread So- 
vereign ;"’ but the superlative dreadest 
would have been burlesque. We advise 
also, that names recalling modern ideas 
be avoided in a poem purporting to 
describe scenes of the darkest ages: 

Before the king 
A grisly spectre stood, gloomy as night, 
Gigantic; like a tower seen in the mist, 
Or some lone pine, on Scotland's naked strand, 
Descried at night-fall through the lurid dusk, 
A crown of sedge the phauton seemed to wear ; 
And loose his vestments floated, like the clouds 
Round Mandal, when the sun on Norway sets, 
And black-wing’d tempests round the moun- 

tain lour. 

The reference to Mandal raises no 
familiar idea ; but the mention of Scot- 
land, dissolves the spell in which the 
poet should hold his reader bound. 


To pronounce on the merits or de- 
merits of a performance only the half of 
Vou. VI. No, 34. Lit Pan. N.S. July 1. 


which is before us, were an assumption 
of critical skill, in our opinion indefen- 
sible. Our augury, is all that fate al- 
lows us to pronounce ; and that, we in- 
terpret as a warrant for the Right Ho- 
nourable bard to complete his under- 
taking. 
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A Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions in the West Indies, $c. By 
R. Watson, one of the Secretaries to 
the Committee for the management of 
the Missions. 8vo. Blaushard, City 
Road, London. 1817. 


We are somewhat deceived if the at- 
tention of Europe, now the rumours of 
bloody battles and destructive victories 
have ceased, does uot direct itself more 
than ever toward the operations of British 
Benevolence ; and among others, to those 
connected with the Religious feelings 
of the age. The exertions made and 
making to civilize and Christianize the 
the heathen have been attended with an 
eclat, that has drawn the eyes of the 
world strongly towards them; and of 
course, including, not merely the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, as a national 
proceeding, but also, the attention paid 
to the condition of the Slaves already 
obtained; and to their religious and 
moral instruction, 

It is well known that the island of 
Jamaica has been long at issue with the 
Missionaries sent by the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists to instruct whoever desired in= 
struction ; but expecting to meet with 
hearers among the negroes, principally, 
Very severe laws have been passed 
against them in that island ; while other 
islands receive them favourably, This 
is the more noticeable, as the popula- 
tion of Jamaica, it is generally under- 
stood, are descendents from the set- 
lers in Cromwell's time; men who 
claimed liberty without alloy : and who 
presumed that they understood its priu- 
ciples to admiration. 

Without entering into the dispute, 
we shall submit two facts ; that through- 
out the West India islands, a convert- 
ed and religious Negro fetches a much 
higher price than an unconyerted and 
irreligious one; and, that no religious 
Negro Pe been detected among those 
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concerned in the insurrections, which 
have taken place within some years last 
past. 


The confidence placed in the convert- 
ed Negroes by entrusting them with 
arms, was well repaid, by their fidelity : 
nor is their conduct less deserving of 
praise on other occasions, 


The following extract of a letter from 
Mr. Dace, a missionary who returned from 
the West Indies, a few mouths ago, affords 
also a striking proof of the civil advan. 
tages resulting from the operation of mis- 
sions. 


“ Amongst the many unspeakable ad- 
vantages which have resulted from the mis- 
sions, in the West Indies, a very evideut 
one appears at the season of Christmas. 
At this period the negroes in general have 
some time allowed them for holidays. 
They have also a certain portion of pro- 
vision allotted. It is well known that 
thirty years ago, they used to spend 
their time at this festival, in gluttony, 
drunkenness, quarrelling, fighting, dan- 
cig, and carousing; and, in general, 
very much mischief was done by them. 
The island of Nevis, for instance, may serve 
asaspecimen. This is the native place of 
Mrs. Dace, and she can well remember, 
that if the managers did not deal out the 
Christmas allowance to please the slaves ; 
they, out of resentment, would do any mis- 
chief to the estates, which lay in their way. 
Sometimes they would go and set fire to a 
whole piece, or track, of sugar canes; so 
that the greater pert would be destroyed 
before the flames could be quenched. 
Sometimes the poor cattle would suffer, 
either by being maimed or killed. ‘Lie 
gentlemen of the island were under the ne- 
cessity, therefore, at this season, of forming 
themselves into an armed body; their place 
of rendezvous was the church, and while a 
part stood on guard there, the rest formed 
into partics, and travelled in different cir- 
cuits, through, and round their respective 
estates. This was done in the night, to 
prevent mischief, overawe the negroes, and 
preserve their own lives and property. My 
wife's father used to make onc of these par- 
ties, and | have heard the inhabitants re- 
jate the same things. At Tortola, also, 7 
have heard some of our old leaders and 
members, and several of the white inhabi- 
tants say, that it certainly was a happy 
day, when the Methodist missionaries ar- 
rived there; for before, many, both of the 
coloured and white inhabitants, used to 
dread the approach of Christmas, among 


the slaves; there was then somuch rioting, 
obeah, (a kind of witchcraft,) cruelty, and 
wickedness. All old grudges were sure to 
be remembered and repaid then ; aud very 
often murder was committed. They have 
told me, it has been thought well, if one 
murder only, was committed at that sea- 
son. Thefts and robberies were inuume- 
rable. 


Now these are plain and undeniable 
facts, visible to all ranks and colours, to 
friends and enemies. But how very differ- 
ent is the case now? No guard is kept in 
Nevis at all, at the Christmas festival; nor 
has been kept fora great many years. The 
ungodly spend this season, it is true, ina 
loose and thoughtless manner; but even 
they do not “run to the same excess of 
riot.” A very great and manifest altera- 
tion has taken place in general; but there 
are hundreds and thousands of the reli- 
gious slaves, who observe Christmas, not 
only with order and sobriety, but in the 
most religious manner. 


The number of Missionaries employ- 
ed in the islands is stated by Mr. Wat- 
son, as follows : 


The Society founded by Bishop Porteus, 
has two missionaries in this 
work. The Moravians commenced their 
labours in the Danish West India islands 
in 1782; in Jamaica, in 1754; in Antigua, 
in 1756; and in St. Kitts, in 1775. The 
efforts of the Wesleyan Methodists com- 
menced in Antigua in 1760; and from 1768, 
when four missionaries visited that Island, 
they began to spread over the British colo- 
nies, in most of which they have raised so- 
cieties, congregations, and places of wor- 
ship, and now employ thirty-nine mission- 
aries. The Baptists have three missionaries 
in Jamaica, and the London Missionary 
Society have lately occupied stations in 
Demerara, Berbice, and Trinidad. The re- 
sult of their united efforts, however is, that 
probably more than 200,000 negroes and 
people of colour enjoy, either as members 
of religious societies, or as hearers of the 
preachers of different denominations, the 
benefits of religious instruction. 


On the whole, this is a respectable 
and strongly argued performance; but 
liable, as all such must be, to the charge 
of adducing ex parte evidence; a fail- 
ing that may be thought pardonable, 
and probably is, unavoidable, in the ad- 
vocate of a Society standing on the de- 
fensive against highly criminal imputa- 
tions, arising in a distant ceuntry. 
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Reasons for a further Amendment of 
the Act 54 Geo. ITT. c. 156, being an Act 
to amend the Copyright Act of Queen 
Anne. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 

M.P. Not published. 1817. 

THE regulations thought proper by 
the Legislature to be adopted in refer- 
ence to the trade of Book-selling, and to 
the Copyright of Authors, have already 
engaged our attention. Every body fully 
acquainted with the hazardous cireum- 
stances of that branch of commerce 
which depends on Literature, knew, at 
the time, that it was in no condition to 
Struggle with additional burthens. Since 
that statute was passed, we have seen 
specimens of works from foreign presses, 
which have contributed strongly to con- 
firm opinions then delivered. Our Go- 
vernment does not know—but we know 
—that the American press has executed 
works which have come to our hands 
since that time, in very good style, both 
as to paper and print, and pronounced 
by our workmen equal to the English ; 
that a certain work which cost in Eng- 
Jand nearly eight thousand pounds to 
execute it, has been reprinted in Ame- 
rica, and that commissions for the ear- 
liest procurable copies of works to be 
obtained, at any price, have been lett 
in London, Neither is it publicly known, 
that it has been an object of contempla- 
tion to print the letter-press of works in 
America, retaining the copper plates in 
England; whereby the whole of that in- 
dustry which might be put in motion, 
or kept in motion, by the literatare of 
such undertaking is lost to this country. 
Neither will even the ornamental part 
long continue to be retained here. We 
are acquainted with young painters, 
who having taken their studies in Lon- 
don, have returned to America, where 
they have acquired popularity, and insti- 
tuted Exhibitions ; what shall hinder 
them from directing their talents to the 
branch of literary decoration? We 
know, also, that no less than sixty en- 
gravers are now established in that coun- 
try; and that one of our best (master) 
copper-plate printers, lately went over 
from London, to America, in hopes of 
taking a lead, in consequence of his re- 
putation in Britain ; but he found, to his 
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astonishment, that America stood in no 
need of his presumed superior skill and 
abilities. 

A reasonable time will disclose other 
facts; in the mean while, it deserves 
notice, that books, with all other means 
of science, are imported into America 
duty free ; the consequences cannot long 
be concezled. 

The commercial adventure of publish- 
ing books has till withiu these few years 
been too heavy for authors; to aug- 
ment the weight of that adventure by 
any means whatever, is contrary to sound 
policy. To oblige a publisher of any 
work to deliver gratis so large a number 
of his performance as eleven copies, has 
already had the effect of preventing 
publications; and will prevent many 
more: they may be got up ABROAD ; 
this country is not the place for them! 
But, this forced donation falls peculiarly 
heavy on editions of works printed in 
small numbers ; as are all re-prints of 
ancient and scarce books ; the curiosity 
of which is usually their value, This 


says Sir Egerton, is in the proportion 
of— 
22 per cent. where 50 copies are taken, 


The amount in value of books delivered 
since the enactment of the statute, the 
price of each exceeding 20s. has 
been, in twenty-two months, 5,0271. 
The amount of books cluimed is 
8,6621. Gs. 4d. The addition this tax 
will make to the prices, must ultimately 
fall on the consumer; so that the in- 
creased dearness of English printed 
books, will operate more strongly than 
ever in favour of foreign presses. When 
too late to be remedied this will be felt 
very heavily. 

With this sentiment we close our 
notice of a pamphlet drawn up on the 
instant, for perusal of the members of the 
House of Commous, previous to an in- 
tended motion by the writer; whose 
proposal went to enact that eleven 
copies should be demaudable when the 
edition printed was large ; say 750, or 
1,000 copies; and that reprints, new 
editions, and editions of small numbers, 
should be liberated from this grievous 
exaction, 
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The existing Law respecting the Right 
of retarling Spiritous Liquors, stated and 
vindicated, §c. By John Bowles, Esq. 
8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Richardson, Lon- 
don. 1817. 

THIs is a question of great moment, 
which has repeatedly been brought be- 
fore the public, by us, and by others. 
We have seen that it involves not the 
towns and cities of Britain only, but the 
population of America also; and that in 
the new world as well as in the old, it 
leads to poverty. The confidence plac- 
ed by the public in Magisirates, should 
excite those Gentlemen to the strict and 
even energetic discharge of their duty. 
We are no friends to arbitrary power ; 
yet that abuse in the behalf of virtue 
and morals is more tolerable than the 
frauds and deceptions now practised be- 
fore the eyes of those who should remove 
them. The subject is of too much im- 
portance to be trifled with; and every 
appeal, like this before us, to the law and 
the magistracy, must produce good. 


Germanicus, a Tragedy, in five Acts, 
by A. V. Arnault ; performed at Paris, 
by the King’s French Comedians in 
Ordinary, 22d March, 1817. Translated 
by G. Beruel, Esq. 8vo. Leigh, London, 
1817. 

Ir we did not perfectly well know 
that the veriest trifles are sufficient to 
excite the people of Paris, we should 
have wondered that the subject of a 
play, that play a tragedy, with the per- 
formauce of such a dramatical piece, by 
able actors, could have produced the 
smaliest political bustle. But, as it 
always was in France, so it still is; the 
mind of the resolved finds or fables 
similarities where the author intended 
none ; with applications, of which the 
first couception was perfectly iunocent. 
An English reader, who peruses this 
Drama in his closet, may discover more 
folly than penetration in bringing poli- 
tics into question by its means; but, 
the French frequenters of the spectacle, 
are not quite so cool as an English 
reader, whether in his closet, or at the 
theatre. 

The occurrences to which M. Ar- 
nault’s piece gave rise, aud which have, 
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turned out to be extremely injurious to 
his interests, for it was suppressed im- 
mediately after the first representation, 
may, serve as acaution to play-wrights 
how they entangle themselves in poli- 
tical party ;—and_ to political partizans 
how far they annex party ideas to ob- 
jects which ought to be kept distinct ; 
to the ruin of those whom they affect 
to patronize. We do not perceive that 
the government has any cause to blame 
itself, in this instance ; for to say trath, 
we believe that at neither of our En- 
glish theatres would this tragedy have 
produced any great sensation among 
the spectators. It is not without merit; 
yet it is nothing extraordinary ; it is 
not without faults; yet by a compassi- 
ovate audience, it would not have 
been 
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Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are parti- 
cularly requested to forward to the Lite- 
rary Panorama Office, post paid, the titles, 
prices, and other particulars of works in 
hand, or published, fur insertion in this de- 
partment of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Third Volume of Mr. John Farey’s 
Mineralogical aud Agricultural Survey of 
Derbyshire. wili be published early in July. 
This volume completes the Survey of that 
interesting County, which was made by 
order of the Board of Agriculture, and con- 
tains a full Account of the Surfaces, Hills, 
Valleys, Rivers, Rocks, Caverns, Strata, 
Soils, Minerals, Miues, Collieries, Mining 
Processes, &c. &c. ‘Together with some 
Account of the recent Discoveries respect- 
ing the Stratification of England; and a 
Theory of Faults and Denudated Strata, 
applicable to Mineral Surveying and Mining. 

Sir John Sinclair's Code of Agriculture.— 
However doubtful or mysterious the art of 
Agriculture may have formerly been con- 
sidered, yet by the various improvements 
which have been made in that art, aud the 
great increase of knowledge which has of 
late years been amassed, the difficulties 
attending the practice of av improved Sys- 
tem of Husbandry, have, iu a considerable 
degree been removed, and its principles 
have become so much simplified, aud so 
well understood, that the time has at last 
arrived, when it is possible to undertake 
the arduous task of drawing up “ A Code 
of Agriculture.” 


. 
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Until the present period had arrived, this 
could not have been attempted with avy 
weii-founded hopes of success ; for so many 
able and well informed individuals had 
never, in any former era, directed their 
attention to agricultural pursuits;—so much 
capital had uever previously been employed 
in the cultivation of the soil ;—so many 
farmers had never before pub- 
ished the result of their experience, and 
observations on agricultural subjects; nor 
had those minute operations, on the due 
execution of which the success of the Farmer 
must in a great measure depend, been ever 
formerly so distinctly pointed out.— Hence 
the superiority of the present era for such 
an undertaking. 

And if sach a work were to be attempted 
at this time, there is, perhaps, no individual 
on whom it was so incumbent to endeavour 
towprove that it might be executed, than 
the person who uow ventures to offer the 
result of his labours to the public. On 
this suggestion, the Government of Great 
Britain established a Board of Agriculture, 
aud luternal Improvemeut ; under whose 
auspices the greatest exertions were made 
to collect useful information, as a founda- 
tion for such a work as the one now pro- 
posed, the publication of which, from the 
commencement of the uew lnstitution, was 
in his contemplation. A great body of valua- 
ble materiais haviug been thus amassed,* 
what could be more desirable than to reduce 
the substance of the whole, into so moderate 
a compass, that it would require neither 
much expence to purchase, nor much time 
to peruse? How far it is practicable to 
carry such an idea into effect, the reader 
will soon have au opportuuity of judging. 

But to enable auy person to undertake 
such a task as the present, it was not alone 
sufficient that he had access to books, how- 
ever numerous, or however valuable the 
information they might contain. It was 
necessary for him to converse with Farmers, 
to discuss the various subjects connected 
with agriculture, with practical men; to 
survey their farms; to examine their vari- 
ous practices on the spot; to coimpare the 
systems of different countries—and, above 
all, to be himself a Farmer, aud that on a 


* For that purpose, the agricultural circum- 
stances of every district in the kingdom were 
minutely examined, and Reports published, of 
the state of the several counties in England, in 
47 volumes, octavo, and of Scotland, in 30 
volumes more Seven volumes of communi- 
cations, in quarto, and several other works on 
specific subjects, have also been published by 
the Buard, and this national undertaking was 
completed at an expence of nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds. 


great scale. These advantages have not 
been wanting on the preseut occasion. 

After considering deliberately how the 
proposed plan could best be executed, the 
following appeared to him the most simple, 
and the most comprehensive that he could 
devise. 

I. To consider those “ Preliminar 
points,” to which a Farmer ought to attend, 
otherwise he can never expect to carry on, 
in a successful manner, any system of hus- 
bandry. These particulars are,—Climate ; 
—Soil;—Subsoil ; — Elevation ;— Aspect ;— 
Situation; —Tenure, whether in property 
or on Jease ;—Reut ;— Burdeus ou ; aud size 
of the Farm. 

IL. To inquire into the nature of “Those 
means of cultivation, which are essential to 
insure its success:” these are, Capital ;— 
Regular Accounts;—Arrangemeut of Agri- 
cultural Labour ;—Farm Servants ;—La- 
bourers in Husbandry ;— Live Stock ;—Im- 
plements ;— Agricultural Buildings;—Com- 
mand of Water;—Divisious of Fields; —aud 
Farm Reads. 

Ill. To point ont “The various modes of 
improving Land,” by Cultivating Wastes ; 
—luclosing ;—- Draining ;—- Manuring ;-— 
Paring and Burning ;—Fallowing ,;— Weed- 
ing ;—lIrrigation ;—- Flooding ;—- Warping; 
—Embanking ;—and Planting. 

IV. To explain “ The various modes of 
occupying Land,” in Arable Culture ;— 
Grass;— W oods;—Gardens;—and Orchards; 
and, 

V. To offer some general remarks on 
“The means of improving a couutry :” by 
diffusing Information ;—by removing Obsta- 
cles tolmprovement ; and,—by positive En- 
couragement. 

This Work is intended to form one large 
volume octavo (and will be published early 
in August,) in the body of which, general 
principles can alone be dwelt upou. Where 
particular information is necessary, it will 
be inserted in notes; and where the subjects 
are of great importance, and require minute 
details, it is proposed to consider them in 
separate dissertations. 

ARCHITFCTURE. 

Mr. Thomas Rickman has 10 the press, an 
Essay on Architecture, adapted to the use 
of schools and regular students, in au oc- 
tavo volume, illustrated by engravings. 

EDUCATION. 

Early in July will be published, an Intro- 
duction to Evglish Composition and Liocu- 
tion, in four Parts, viz.: J. d:sop modernised 
and moralised, in a Serics of amusing and 
instructive Tales, calculated as Reading 
Lessons for Youth; I], Skeietous of those 
Tales, with leading Questions aud 
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designed as an easy Manuduction to the 
Practice of English Composition ; III. Poetic 
Reading Made Easy, by means of Metrical 
Notes to each Line; 1V. An Appendix of 
Select Prose. By Jolin Carey, LL.D. 
Author of “ Latin Prosody Made Easy,” 
and other publications. 

The Rev. David Williams, the Author of 
the Geographical Mirror, bis nearly ready 
for publication, a System of Practical aud 
Scientific Arithmetic. This work will, be- 
sides a variety of improvements and abbre- 
viated modes of Solution never before in- 
troduced into Treatises on Arithmetical 
Scieuve, contain nearly 400 miscellaneous 
Questions for exercise, peculiarly calculated 
to excite the invention, and interest the 
imagination of the learner. 

FINE ARTS. 

Mr. John Nichols will svon publish, a 
Third Volume of the Genuine Works of 
Wm. Hogarth, with fifty additional plates. 

A concise Treatise of Perspective, with 
plates and examples, by Mr. Wells, drawing 
master to the Blue-coat School, is in the 
press. 

GroOGRAPHY. 

The Rev. D. Williams is preparing for 
publication, the Geographical Mirror, con- 
taining a deseription of the known world 
according to the most recent discoveries 
and arraugements. And he has in the 
press, the Parent's Catechism of Useful 
Knowledge. 

HISTORY. 

Rogerson's History of the Wars, from the 
French Revolution to the Battle of Water- 
loo and Bombardment of Algiers, are now 
publishing in Mouthly Parts, Three of which 
are already published, to be completed in 
Nine Parts, at 2s. each. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Dr. Marshall Hall will soon publish, the 
Principles of Dioguosis, founded entirely 
on the external appearances in disease. 

Dr. Robert Jackson is printing, a Sketch 
of the History and Cure of Febrile Diseases, 
particularly those of the West Indies. 

John Harrison Curtis, Esq. Aurist to His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and Sur- 
geon to the Royal Dispensary for the Dis- 
eases of the Ear, is about to publish a Trea- 
tise on the Physiology and Diseases of the 
Lar, contaiming a comparative View of its 
Structore and Functions—and of its various 
Diseases. This work is intended chiefly 
for deaf persons, and will be accompanied 
with an interesting Copper-plate, represent- 
ing an invention of an Artificial Ear, made 
in France, and which very much increases 
the collection of Sound; but Mr. Curtis 
has made considerable improvement in this 
invention, which occasions the sound to 


MISCELLANIES. 


On Tuesday the Ist of July will be pub- 
lished, printed by Whittingham, and em- 
bellished with an elegant Engraving,— 
Part I, price 2s. 6d. of Sharpe's Eiegant 
Extractsin Prose ; also, Part 1, price 2s. 6d, 
Elegant Extracts ‘n Verse; and likewise, 
Part I, price 2s. 6d. of Elegant Epistles. 
Each Work will be published weekly, and 
completed in Twelve Parts. 

Mr. Lewis will shortly publish his new 
Work, entitled, “ Oriental Chess, in two 
volumes, for the pocket, one containin 
the Diagrams, the other the So.utions, an 
comprising seveuty situations, originally 
vublished in India, remarkabie for their 
unparalleled skill and ingenuity, witheighty 
other situations, entire!» orytual, the whole 
comprising a coliectiou of most scientific, 
brilliaut, aud beautiful Moves, exhibited in 
150Games, which it is presumed have never 
been excelled. 


At Press, the Clerical Guide, or Eccle- 
siastical Directory ; containing a List of all 
the Benefices in England and Wales, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, in their several Coun- 
ties, Dioceses, Archdeaconries, &c. with the 
Names of the several Patrons and Incum- 
bents, the Value of the Livings, the Popu- 
lation of the Parishes, &c. &c. In a large 
Volume 8vo. 

Speedily will be published, in 2 Vols. 8vo, 
Lectures on the History of Ancient and 
Modern Literature. ‘Translated from the 
German of Fred. Schlegel. With Notes, 
and an Introduction by the Translator. 

An Edition of Ray's Proverbs, in a duo- 
decimo volume, printed verbatim from the 
best edition of 1768, is nearly ready. 

A new Edition of the Life and Errors of 
John Dunton, with such additions from his 
other works as are worthy of preservation, 
will soon be published in an octavo volume, 

The Diary of John Evelyn, Esq. the 
celebrated author of Sylva, from the ori- 
ginal MS. at Wotton, is printing in two 
quarto volumes. i 

Memoirs, with a Selection from the Cor- 
respondence and other unpublished writings 
of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, are 
printing in two crown octavo volumes. 

Mr. Wm. Pybus, author of a Manual of 
Useful Knowledge, will soon publish, the 
Lady's Receipt Book, containing a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous receipts and choice 
secrets. 

The Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay, Vol. |, is printing in quarto. 

France, by Lady Morgan, in a quarto 
volume, will be published in a few days. 

A small Work of much utility will be 
published in a few days, entitled, “ Errore 
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enter with double force, by its being applied 

over the Natural Ear. 

of Pronunciation and Improper Expressions 

in Curreut Use, chiefly by the Inhabitants 

of London,” to which are added, those in 

similar mis-use by the Inhabitants of Paris. 
NATURAI, HISTORY. 

The Third Volume of the Zoological 
Miscellany will be published in September, 
illustrated with 59 coloured plates, 

NOVELS. 

Speedily will be published, Rob Roy : 
a Novel. In ThreeVolumes. By the Author 
of Waverley, &c. 

The Welsh Mountaineers: a Novel. By 
Miss Hutton, author of the Miser Married, 
is in the press. 

Speedily will be published, by Maria 
Edgeworth Harrington: a Tale; and Or- 
mond, a Tale: in ThreeVolumes, 12mo. 

PORTRY. 

The Rev. Ingram Cobbin has in the press, 
Philanthropy, and other poems. 

A new aad corrected Edition of the Muse 
Etonensis, with additional pieces, by the 
Hon. Wm. Herbert, will soon appear in two 
octavo volumes. 

POLITICS. 

The Author of the Constitutional Primer 
will present to the public, in the course of 
July next, the two following Works: Ist, 
the Voter's Vade Mecum, which will con- 
tain, besides a full and faithful abstract of 
the Laws of Election, some useful and ne- 
cessary hints for the choice of Representa- 
tives; as also a brief and perspicuous State- 
ment of the innovations which have been 
made upon the Constitutional Law of Elec- 
tions ; 2dly, the Birthright of Britons ; con- 
taining the spirit and principles of the British 
Constitution, digested in the form of Apoph- 
thegms, and designed as a necessary and 
ornamental appendage to every fire-place 
throughout the empire. 

THEOLOGY. 

Professor Paxton, of Edinburgh, pro- 
poses to publish, in three octavo volumes, 
the Holy Scriptures Illustrated ; from the 
geography of the east, from natural history, 
and from the customs and manners of an 
cient and modern nations. 

Observations on the Canonical Scriptures, 
by Mary Cornwallis, are printing in four 
octavo volumes. 

Dr. Nance is preparing a second volume 
of Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

The Rev. R. Stevensvn has in the press. 
Scripture Portraits, or Biographical Me- 
moirs of the most distinguished Characters 
recorded in the Old Testament. 

The Rev. C, Benson has in the press, a 
Theological Inquiry into the Sacrament of 
Baptism, in five discourses preached before 
the University of Cambridge. 
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Mr. Overton, of Crayford, is printing in 
two Svo. volumes, the Genealogy of Christ, 
elucidated by sacred history; with a new 
system of sacred chronology. 

In the Press, Sermons by the Rey. Jolin 
Martin, more than 40 years Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, now meeting in Keppel- 
street. Taken in Short-hand, by Mr, J. 
Palmer, with a fine Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The work is publishing by subscription, 
and the price will be advanced to non 
subscribers at its publication. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox, A. M, has nearly 
completed at press, his Work on Female 
Scripture Biography, with an Essay, shew- 
ing what Christianity has done forWomen. 
Also, a Second Edition, with considerable 
Alteratious, of his Life of Melanthon. 

A new Edition of Sermons, by the late 
Rev. Charles Buck, is at press, aud will 
shortly be ready. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale will soon pub- 
lish, the History aud Antiquities of St. Sa- 
viour's Church, Southwark, with several 
engravings by Mr. W. G. Moss, 


TRAVELS. 


J. Jorgenson, Esq. will publish early in 
next month, Travels through France and 
Germany, by way of Flanders, in the years 
1815-16-17. 

A Picturesque Tour through France and 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, and 
through Part of the Netherlands, will soon 


appear. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Lives of Haydn and Mozart, with Criti- 
cisms upon their Works; to which are added, 
Observations on Metastasio; and on the 
resent State of Music in France and Italy. 
n a Series of Letters written at Vieuna 
Translated, with Notes. By the Author of 
Sacred Melodies. S8vo. 12s. 
DRAMA. 
An Essay on the Charocters of Macbeth 
and King Richard Hf. By J. P. Kemble. 
8vo. Os. 6d. 
Manfred: a Drama. 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Comic Dramas, in Three Acts. By Maria 
Edgeworth, Author of Tales in Fashionable 
Life, &c. 12mo. 7s. 
EDUCATION. 
A Book of Questions, adapted to Mrs. 
Trimmer’s England, Scripture, Aucient, and 
Roman Histories; begun by herself, and 
completed by her daughter, Sarah Trimmer, 


By the Rt. Hon. 


to correspond with the Histories and Prints. 
Two vols. 12mo. 6s., bound in red. 
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HISTORY. 

The History of [reland, from the Earliest 
Ages tothe Union. By the Rev. Samuel 
Bury. 10s 6d. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the 
Histors, Politics, ond Literature, for the 
Year 1816. Svo. i6s. 

MILITARY AFFATRS. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress ofthe Bengal Native Infantry, frou: 
ite first Formation ; together with a Detai! 
of the Services on which the several Bat- 
talions have beew employed during that 
Period. By the late Capt. John Williams, 
of the Invalid Establishment of the Benga! 
Army. With Plates, 8vo. 12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Appeal to Equity, showing the Un- 
reasonableness and Injustice of obliging Dis- 
seuters to contribute towards the Support of 
the Church of Eugland; with some Remarks 
ou Tythes. By Phileieutherus. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Additions to an Essay on the Principle 
of Population ; or, a View of its Past and 
Present Effects on Human Happiness ; with 
an Inquiry into our Prospects respecting the 
future Removal or Mitigation of the Evils 
which it occasions. By T.R. Malthus, late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of History «ud Political Economy 
in the East-lndia Coliege, Hertfordshire. 
8vo. Ss. 6d. 

TheYoung Man of Honour’sVade-Mecum, 
being a salutary Treatise on Duelling; to- 
gether with the Annals of Chivalry, the Or- 
deal Trial, and Judicial Combat. From the 
earliest Times. By Abraham Bosquett, Esq. 
12mo. 5s. 

Observations on the Diseased Manifesta- 
tions of the Mind, or Insanity. By J.G. 
Spurzheim, M.D. With 4 Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoires du Marquis de Dangeau; ou 
Journal de la Cour de Louis XIV, depuis 
1684, jusqu’a 1715; avec des Notes his- 
toriques et critiques. Par Madame la Com- 
tesse de Genlis. Three tom. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Colonics, and the present American 
Revolution. Translated from the French of 
M. De Pradt, formerly Archbishop of Ma- 
lines. S8vo. 12s. 

Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions of 
the Society instituted in Bengal, for inquiring 
into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Asia. Vol. XII, 
Ato. just received from Calcutta, 21. 2s. 

Journal of an English Traveller, from 
1814 to 1816, or Memvirs and Anecdotes of 
her Rovel Highness the Princess of Wales, 
andof her Court; with Letters of her Royal 
Highness, Lord Liverpool, Mr. Whitbread, 
&c. 4s. 6d. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Treatise ou the Nature, Economy, and 

Practical Managemeut of Bees. By Robert 

Huish, Member of the Imperial Apiavian 

Society at Vienna. With numerous Plates, 

Second Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of the English 
Language, in 4to. Edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd. With numerous Corrections, 
and with the Addition of many Thousand 
Words. Part VIII. 11. 11s. 

POETRY. 

A Poetical Epistle from Delia, addressed 
to Les Byron, dated Lauzanne, Oct. 1816. 
Is. 6d. 

Musomania ; or, Poet's Purgatory. 8vo. 
price 4s. 

Paris in 1815: a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Speech of the Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, on 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Grattan’s Motion, that 
the House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, to take into Consideration the Laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics of the United 
Kingdom. 8vo. 2s. 

THROLOGY. 

Wilson's Collectanea Theologica, or the 
Student's Manual of Divinity ; containing 
Dean Nowell’s Catechism ; Vossins on the 
Sacrament; and Bishop Hall, on Walking 
with God. Price 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topography illustrative of the Battle of 
Platea; consisting of Plans of the Plain and 
City of Platza, of Plans of Eleuthera, 
and Phyle, and a View of Eleuthera, from 
Drawings made on the spot by T. Allason, 
and engraved by Cooke. Accompanied by 
Memoirs read to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres of the Institute of 
France. By John Spencer Stanhope, F.R.S. 
and Acad. Inscrip. and Bell. Lett. Instit. 
Paris. Corresp. 8vo. with Plates separate in 
folio, 28s.—The Plates separate, II. 1s. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

A Compendious Dictionary of the Ve- 
terinary Art: containing a concise Explana- 
tion of the various Terms used inVeterinary 
Medicine and Surgery: also a Description 
of the Anatomy or Structure of the Eye, the 
Foot. and other important Parts ofthe Horse. 
WithPractical Observations on his Diseases, 
as well as those of other Domestic Animals. 
By James White, Veterinary Surgeon, royal 
18mo. 6s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea or Pacific Ocean. By James Burney, 
Esq. F.R.S. and Captain 1u tue Royal Navy.. 
The Fifth aud concluding Volume. 4to. 11. 1s. 
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Foreign Literary 
“FRANCE. 
Geographical Botany. 

M. Humboldt, whose trave's have con- 
tributed suv much tothe progress of Botany 
as well as other branches of knowiedge, has 
given nearly a complete treatise on it ander 
the title of Prolegomena de Distributione 
Geographica Plantarum secundum Coli 
Temperiem et Altitudinem Montium. \u 
this work he presenis some profouud re- 
searches on the distribution of heat, both 
relatively to the positiuus of places and to 
the seasons of the year; for vot only the 
lines under which the same mean annual 
degree of heat prevails are far from being 
parallel to the equator, but places which 
have upon the whole an equal mean beat 
have their summers aud winters by uo 
meaus alike All these differences must, 
it isconceived, have a strong influence ou 
the propagation of plants ‘The author af- 
terwards proceeds to the differences which 
result from elevation, and which are not 
regulated by the same laws iu all places ; 
and he at last arrives at a consideration 
altogether new,—that of the laws of the 
distribution of vegetable forms. By com- 
paring in each couutry the number of 
plants of certain famiies well determined, 
with the total number of vegetables, he 
has found a striking reguianty of vumeri- 
cal coincidence. Certain sorts become 
more common in proportion as we advance 
towards the pole; others, on the contrary, 
increase towards the equator; while some 
attain their maximum in the temperate 
zone, and are equally diminished by too 
much heat and too much cold. And, 
what is very remarkable, this distribu 
tion remains the same all over the globe, 
by following not the geographic pa- 
rallels, but what M. Humboldt calls tso 
thermal paralicls, that is to say, lines of 
the same mean heat. So constant are these 
laws, that whenever we know the num- 
ber in any country of the species of one of 
those families of which M. Humboldt has 
given a table, we may deduce from it a 
pretty exact calculation both of the total 
number of vegetables and of the wamber 
of species in cach of the other families. 

Zoology, and Animal Physiology. 

Animals have also their geography : for 
nature in like manner retains every species 
within certain limits, by lines more or less 
analogous to those which restrict the ex- 
tension of vegetables. 

Zimmermann has already given, upon 
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the distribution of quadrupeds, a work 
which is of some celebrity. 

Latreille has since published one upon 
that of insects. Differences of from teu to 
twelve degrees of latitude produce always 
at au equal height particular insects, and 
when the difference reaches to from twenty 
to twenty-four degrees, uearly al! the in- 
sects are different. Auslogous chenges 
have been observed corresponding to the 
jougitude, but at distances much more 
consi eralle. 

The old and the new worlds have kiuds 
of insects peculiar to each 5 and the species 
eveu of those which are common to both, 
present very perceptible differeuces. The 
insects of the countries Which surround the 
Mediterranean, those of the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and those wlso of a great 
part of Africa, present a great similarity. 
These countries form particularly the re- 
zion of the celeoptera, America presents 
beswies the genera peculiar to itself, 
a great number of herbivorous insects, 
such as the chrysomela, the cassida, the 
papilio, &e. Those of Asia beyond the 
Indus possess a great affinity in respect of 
the families and genera of which they 
make a part. The species of New Hol- 
land, although neighbours to those of the | 
Moluccas, are distinguished by some es- 
autial characteristics. The isles of the 
South Sea and of South America seem to 
indicate in this respect some general affi- 
nities, although the entomology of Africa 
is directly contrasted iu many points with 
that of South America. 

In the west of Europe the prevalence of 
meridional insects becomes very manifest, 
when going from uorth to south, we arrive 
at those countries which are favourable to 
the culture of the olive. ‘The presence of 
the scorpion anuounces this remerkable 
change of temperature ; but in Nerth Ame- 
rica the same change does not take place 
until about five or six degrees of latitude 
nearer the equator. ‘The form of the new 
continent and the nature of its soil and 
chmate are the causes of this difference. 


This subject is curious as involving one 
of the general laws of nature: it demands 
multiplied observatious to esteblish it sa- 
tisfactorily, aud is liable to whatever ex- 
ceptions may be urged from migratory 
changes of climate, &c. exemplified in cer- 
tain birds, in fishes, and perhaps in beasts. 

Botuny advanced. 


The Prolegomena are placed at the head 
of the great work which M. [lumboldt is 
at present publishing with Messrs. Bon- 
laud “ Kunth, upon the new plants 
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which he has discovered in equinoctial 
America. This addition, the richest aud 
most brilliant perhaps, which botany has 
received at one time, will appear in six 
volumes quarto, and contain six hundred 
plates with the descriptiot.s of more than 
fonr thousand species. The first volume, 
including all the monocotyledones, has been 
published already; it presents us with 
thirty-three new genera, and among the 

Ime alone twenty-three new species. 

essrs. Humboldt and Bonpland have 
published at the same time the conclusion 
of their description of the Melastoma, a 
work of most magnificent exterior, but 
which could not be imitated throughout 
the whole range of vegetables, without in- 
curring an expence and delay as prejudi- 
cial to science as to its cultivators. 


Botanical Effects of the wet season, 

M. de Beauvois has published this year 
the fourteenth and fifteenth parts of his 
Flore d’'Oware et de Benin; and, not sa- 
tisfied with his antient collections, he 
has taken advantage of the extraordinary 
humidity of last year to pursue bis investi- 
gation into the class of Fungi. The con- 
tinual rains had so developed this class, 
that he has discovered many species which 
have escaped preceding botanists. Such 
are—a variety of sclerotium which has les- 
sened nearly by two-thirds the crop of 
kidney beans, upon which it propagates 
itself;—a new species of spheria, which 
has been very destructive to onions; also 
anew species of cereda, which has been 
still more pernicious to them; and lastly, 
what is very remarkable, a new genus 
of parasitic plant which grows upon other 
parasites, avd injures very considerably 
the vegetables which are obliged to nourish 


both. 
Medicine and Surgery. 


Ignorance in medicine is never more 
dangerous than, when called to enlight- 
en justice, it leads it astray by inconside- 
rate assumptions, which draw down upon 
innocence the shame and the punish ment 
deserved by guilt. A work which M. 
Chaussier has published on Legal Medi- 
cine —the object of which is to concentrate 
the lights afforded by anatomy, chemistry, 
and physiology, for determining the causes 
of death—is on this account of a truly so- 
cial interest. To the general rules which 
he prescribes, he adds, as examples, many 
judicial reports of remarkable cases; with 
his own remarks on the omissions, the 
errors, the obscurities, the fallacies which 
are too often to be met with in those im- 
portant docaments. The whole of this 
part answers completely to the motto of 
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the work—* Sontibus inde tremor, civibus 
inde salus.” 


Distillation of Sea Water. 


M. Freycenet, to whom the King of 
France has given the command of a scien- 
tific expedition, which is preparing to pro- 
ceed round the world, being convinced 
from experience of the fitness of distilled 
sea-water for all potable purposes, has 
furnished his vessel with a still capable of 
supplying water to the whole crew, con- 
sisting of 120 men. On a trial of this 
still, which was made in the presence of a 
committee appointed by the minister of 
marine, it was found that by one killogram 
(two pounds) of coal they could obtain 6. 78 
killograms (134 pounds) of fresh water of 
good quality. ‘lhe water had at first an em- 
pyreumatic taste, but after being some days 
exposed tothe air, became entirely free from 
it. The expense of water thus distilled is 
about the same as that of water embarked; 
but were it even greater, the many obvi- 
ous advantages attending a constant com- 
mand of fresh water at sea, are such as 
must supersede any consideration of this 
kind. 

GENEVA. 
Parliamentary Tacties. 

Only those who have witnessed the 
eagerness with which foreigners who have 
no representative government, peruse the 
transactions of the British parliament, can 
form any conception of the importance of 
those daily reports which, being accessible 
to all the world, are trauslated for the edi- 
fication of distant countries. The trans- 
lators, however, it must be confessed, are 
seldom too honest ; they choose that repre- 
sentation which best accords with their 
views, and they select, with a dexterity 
proportioned to their ability, those speeches 
and arguments which they prefer; not 
without omissions and admissions, by which 
the whole receives a colouring sufficiently 
remote from truth, and natere. 

The number of legislative assemblies is 
increasing ; it therefore hecomes of con- 
sequence to know on what principles they 
may be best conducted: if the reader 
should smile at recollecting some of the 
originals, from which the following themes 
are drawn, he will do no more than we 
have done before him, while translating 
them. 

Tactique des Assemblées Ligislatives, &c. 
Tactics of Legislative Assemblies, to which 
is annexed a treatise on political Sophisms : 
a work extracted from the MSS. of Mr. J. 
Bentham, by M. Dumont, member of the 
Council of Geneva. In the Introduction, 
the author cautions the reader against a 
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false interpretation of the term tactics, and 
premises that nothing can be more coutrary 
to his intention, and the object of his work, 
than the abusive sense of the term, which 
might occasion his work to be regarded as 
a collection of political stratagemata, teach- 
ing the art of beguiling an assembly, by 
means of unexpected motions, or that of 
forming and heading a party, or that of 
employing advantageously the means of 
corruption, or that of accomplishing a pur 
e, no matter by what means. These 
ints at stratagems must be intended to 
instruct foreigners: it cannot, by so much 
as a bare supposition, be imagiued that 
they apply to Britain—no! no! 

The true sense of the word tactics, then, 
that in which it is used by the author. 
is,—the exercise of the art of rendering 
the operations of a political body orderly: — 
in other words, the art of arranging public 
proceedings. Such a work cannot but be 
useful, says a foreigu reporter, to all go- 
veruments; since in all there are councils to 
be held for consultation; companies who 
assemble to deliberate, aud to communicate 
the issue of their deliberations, in the form 
of resolutions, or determiuations. But, the 
author’s object principally refers to repre- 
or popular governments; since in 
such governments the operations of a nu- 
merous assembly are of the greatest im- 
portance. 

The preliminary discourse includes ob- 
servations on inconveniences to be avoided 
—on the order of business---the President--- 
the promulgation of motious---the opening 
of debate---the freedom of debate---of vot- 
ing---of the number of members necessary 
to do business---of the manner of placing 
the members---the tribune---the costume--- 
the size of the edifice, &c. 

The second part of the work treats on 
Sophisms, first Sophism resting on prejudice 
for authority —the veneration for ances- 
tors ; an argament la Chinoise.--Sophism 
of the universal Veto; such a thing was 
never thought of befure—the fear of in- 
novation ;—the opinion of the greater 
namber considered as the test of trath. 
Aathority assumed by an individual. Af- 
fected ignorance; cannot pretend to say; 
cannot possibly recollect.—Panegyric on 
self; purity of intention ; disinterested mo. 
‘tives, &c. &c. 


Dilatory Sophisms. The quietist’s So- 
phism ; there is no complaint, all is quiet ; 
‘Jet we.l alone. Chicanery Sophism; should 
be very happy to agree with the motion, 
but the time for it is not yet arrived; it 
will come: no doubt; but at present— 
must vote for the grevious question ; So- 
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phism of defiauce; you do not see the 
whole of the question ; this motion is the 
prelude to others, extremely inconvenient, 
not to say dangerous; those must be 
guarded against, by all meaus: ‘they are 
delusions; we cannot divine their import; 
Personalities; motives to sueh! a proposal 
cannot possibly be good ; it originated with 
persons of bad character, though the Rt. 


Hon. Gent. has been misled to give it bis- 


countenance; contra, personal adulation: 
artifices to divert attention. 

Sophisms of confusion.—Sophism of 
anti-thinkers ;—a mere speculation, vothing 
better than a vague theory; a scheme per- 
fectly Utopian; good enough, perhaps, in 
theory, but bad in practice; excellent! 
very excellent! but give me leave to say 
practicable! quite impracticable! Sophism 
protecting ex officio: attack on ministers is 
attack on government, &c. &c. 

On the causes of Political Sophisms. Per- 
sonal interest is a prevailing cause in who- 
ever follows its guidance : of this the party 
may be conscious or unconscious ; the ne- 
cessity of these to support a party in the 
state. A chapter on Anarchical Sopbisms 
concludes the work: we are happy to see 
this addressed to foreign governments, and 
foreign assemblies, where it may be ex- 
tremely useful: among ourselves it is not 
wanted; and might be misunderstood, or 
pass for libellous. 

GERMANY. 
Sanscrit Conjugations compared. 

Undoubtedly our countrymen may claim 
the first place among the European nations 
which have naturalized among them the 
languages of India; nevertheless, we must 
do justice to the diligence of others who 
have undertaken the same course of stu- 
dies, Lately has been published at Frank- 
fort Conjugations System, &c. The System 
of Conjugation adopted in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage compared with the Conjugative Sys- 
tems of the Greek, the Latin, the Persian, 
and the German languages ; accompanied 
with several episodes from the Ramajan 
and the Mahabarat, translated into German 
verse ; with the original text; also certain 
sections of the Vedas. By Francis Bopp. 
To this performance is prefixed a Preface 
by C. J. Windischmann. 1 vol. 8vo. The 
languages compared, no doubt, afford op- 
portunity for a variety of remarks; and in 
proportion to the number of similartties that 
may be observed, the probability is increas- 
ed that the original languages of mankind 
were very few; and that their branches 
have spread from the parent stock very ex- 
teusively, with the tribes of wanderers from 
the parental settlement. 
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PRUSSIA. 
Ancient Oriental Religious Sects. 

A curious article has lately made its ap- 
pearance at Berlin, intitled, De mitts et 
Originibus Religionum in Oriente dispersi- 
tarum, que differunt a Religione Christiana. 
E cod Biblioth Universitatis Goettingensis 
Niebubriono cdidit, Latine interpretatus est 
notisque illustravit, Dr. G. Bernstein. Qto. 
The number of religious sects extant in the 
East, which bear, or which originally did 
bear, some resemblance to the Christian 
religion, is more considerable than has 
been supposed. Some of them are, also, 
extremely ancient; of which the sect often 
called “Christians of St. John” may stand 
as an example. This sect acknowledges 
John the Baptist as its head and founder ; 
and assumes to be the descendants of “ the 
Disciples of John,” mentioned in the Gos- 
pels. There are remains also of former 
idolatrous sects, long auterior to the date 
alluded to: for we learn from Dr. Clarke's 
Travels, that the worship of the ox Osiris, 
of Venus, or Astarte, yet exists, though 
concealed among the recesses of Mouut 
Lebanon ; aud it should seem, that the 
impure rites anciently attached to it, are 
not wholly extinct. The same may be said 
of similar observances, with respect to 
strangers, which a certain sect, occasionally 
to be found in the way to Antioch, con- 
tinues to maintain. Some of these, by 
means of their maxims, may have had con- 
siderable influence on the notions and per- 
missions of Mahomet, and other institutors 
of sects. 

RUSSIA. 

Discoveries Geographical and Historical. 

Untersuchungen, &c. Researches inteud- 
ed to illustrate the Ancient History of Rus- 
sia. By A. Lehrberg. 4to. The author 
of these researches died in the year 1813, 
in consequence of this interruption of bis 
labours, the Academy of Sciences of Peters- 
burgh commissioned ove of its members, 
M. Krug, tu continue the undertaking, and 
to communicate the whole to the public. 
And this, by the way, is one instance 
among many of the services rendered b 
brethren associated for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of science. Among 
such friends some will usually be found to 
whom the writer has communicated his 
views and intentions ; aud who, therefore, 
may be presumed to be in a considerable 
degree prepared for rendering the labours 
of his friend effectual. 

The Memoirs contained in this volume 
are six in number: the first is On the Geo- 
graphical Sduation aud History of the Pro- 
vince of Ingria. The name of this country 
is preserved iv the Imperial title of Russia. 
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The province extended from the 65 to the 
67 degree of North latitude; and the peo- 
ple which at present inhabit it are known 
under the vame of Wogules or Ostiaks of 
the river Oby. The Russians conquered 
this country about the close of the fifteenth 
century. 


2. On the country inhabited by the Jémes; 
this paper is intended to illustrate the his- 
tory of the new province of Finland. The 
third memoir refers to an ancient Gothic 
document preserved at Novogorod. ‘This 
document dates in the year 1231, and con- 
tains the privileges granted to the inhabi- 
tants of Gothland by Prince Constautine, 
between the years 1205 and 1209. 


5. The Annalists have often confounded 
together two princes of the name of Wliodi- 
mir Andrejewitsch, and Wlodimir Mstis- 
lawitch ; to correct this error the diligent 
writer has laboured to compose a compa- 
rative history of the lives of these princes; 
and by this, he has thrown a considerable 
light on a part of the history of his coun- 
try, previously obscure. 

5. A description of the lower Nieper, and 
of its Cataracts, to correct the descriptions 
left by former writers. ‘The author prin- 
cipally corrected is Beauplan, who wrote 
in 1639: beside giving a more correct ac- 
count of this geographical subject, M. 
Lebrberg annexes the description of these 
cataracts composed by the Emperor Con- 
stautine about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury ; of which he adds a translation into 
the German language. 


6. On the geographical situation of the 
ancient fortress of Sarkel, constructed by 
the Greeks for the Chasares about A. D. 
835. The author places this fortress near 
Tscherkask, about 70 wersts from the 
mouth of the Don. 

From this slight survey the reader will 
perceive that these memoirs illustrate 
points of geography as well as history; 
and it must be confessed that an examina- 
tion of places and countries, referred to in 
history, with the present state of whieh 
we may become acquainted, by means of 
a little exertion and trouble, is in its na- 
ture, adapted to be of great use towards 
obtaining correct notions of events of former 
ayes. These researches being now publish- 
ed in the German language, Count Roman- 
zow, Chancellor of Russia, has given or- 
ders for their translation into Russian ; and 
for their being printed at his expense; 
thus laying his country under an additional 
obligation to his liberality. That teansla- 
tion will be accompanied by a large map, 
constructed by Lehrberg, in which all his 
discoveries will be distinctly marked. 
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FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 


CALCUPTA., 
Dromedary corps strengthened, 

His Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Governor General in Council, adverting to 
the success which has attended the expe- 
riment of the Dromedary Corps, and to 
the increase of its strength and efficiency 
by the recent addition of a proportion of 
ordnance, deems it expedient to make a 
due provision for aiding the Commandant 
of the Corps in the discharge of his im- 
portant and Jaborious functions, by au 
adequate establishment of officers. 

His Lordship in Council has accordingly 
resolved to attach to the Dromedary 
Corps, 

Two Lieutenants with local temporary 
rank. 

Two Cornets, ditto ditto, and 

Ove Adjutant (non-effective. ) 

Asiatic Society: Javanese Gods. 

On the 11th Sept. a meeting of the 
Asiatic Society took place, at which the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Moira presided. 
Several images of Buddha, Ganesa, Siva, 
and Parvati, and some ancient copper ves- 
sels formed {ike cups with the signs of the 
zodiac embossed on them, brought by Dr. 
Tytler from Java, were presented to the 
Society. The translation of Lilavati by 
Dr. ‘Taylor of Bombay, was also presented. 


Nepaulese relieved as baggage bearers, 

Fort William Oct. 25th, 1816.—The 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil being desirons of restraining within the 
nartowest possible limits, the practice, in 
some cases of public service unavoidable, 
of compelling the inhabitants of the bills of 
Nepal under the authority and protection 
of the British government, to act as porters, 
prohibits all military travellers from pres- 
sing any of the said inhabitants to carry 
their baggage, or perform any other ser- 
vice. Persons exercising authority from 
Government in those countries are accord- 
ingly restricted from supplying such tra- 
vellers with carriers, as they must in all 
cases depend for the transportation of 
their baggage on the bearers of coolies 
whom they may be able to engage in the 


plains. 
Dreadful Hail-storm. 
Advices from Meerut, 25th Nov. men- 
tion the occurrence of a dreadful hailstorm 
on the 9th, in the neighbourhood of that 
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city. Its range was very extensive, and it 
is said to have done very great mischief, 
killing men and cattle, and rending many 
young trees to pieces. The bailstones 
weighed generally from two to ten 
pounds, and it was reported on the author- 
ity of a respectable native landbolder, 
that one single mass ofice on being weighed 
was found of the enormous magnitude of 
eleven cutcha seers, about three hundred 
ounces, 

*,* The reader will consider this as 
among the most extraordinary of its kind , 
these masses of ice, no doubt, feil from a 
proportionate height in the atmosphere ; 
and with a velocity according to their size ; 
there can, therefore, be n0 worder, at their 
killing men, and cattle, exposed to their 
impetus. 

Royalty in distress. 

On the 27th September, Shoju ul Moolk 
the Ex King of Cabal, arrived at Lood- 
hiana. It is said for the purpose of claim- 
ing British protection. 


Sight bestowed on one born blind. 


The following account is from a Bengal 
paper :—“ A very interesting case has just 
occurred of a person born blind, being re- 
stored to sight by the means of a surgical 
operation :—A native of Burdwan, of the 
age uf 18, was lately seut by his family to 
Dr. Luxmore, whose success in the removal 
of the cataract they had heard of by public 
report. The operation was performed on 
the 26th, and in six days he began to see 
and distinguish objects. After the cele- 
brated case of Dr. Chesselden's patient, 
whose sensations have beeu so minutely 
and philosophically laid before the public, 
it can hardly be expected that any disco- 
very regarding the origin of our ideas of 
figure, distance, or quantity, could be ex- 
tracted from the observation of an ignorant 
country boy, who, unaccustomed to think 
abstractedly, is little able to describe the 
gradual improvement of his intellect, under 
this sudden and astonishing introduction 
to the visible world. He confirmed, how- 
ever, with readiness the couclusion so ob- 
vious, from the feelings of Dr. Chesselden's 
patient, that our common judgment of fi- 
gure, quantity, and distance, is not an inhe- 
rent faculty in the mind, but a practical 
result, from the ever-repeated experiment 
of comparing the perspective with the 
actual figure, bulk, or distance. For a 
cricket-ball was put in one hand, and a 
cube of soap in the other, and he was de- 
sired to describe their shape; he was un- 
able to do it by his newly acquired and 
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inexperienced vision, and was obliged to 
have constant recourse to the more prac- 
tised sense of feeling. When any object 
is presented to him, although he can with. 
out hesitation declare its colour, he is 
wholly unable to decide on its quality, 
until he bandies it. The right honourable 
the Governor-General having heard 
- of the case, took so much interest in it, 
that he requested Dr. Luxmore to bring 
_ the patient for his inspectiou. He was ac- 
cordingly brought before his lordship, 
who, together with the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, seemed to derive the greatest sa- 
tisfaction from his examination.” 
MADRAS, 
Restoration of Pondicherry. 

On the 27th September his Excellen- 
ey Count Dupuy, Peer of France, and M. 
Dayot, the Intendant, landed at 
Pondicherry, under the customary honors. 
The former commands Pondicherry, with 
the rank of Governor General of the 
French possessions in the East Indies. 
There are besides scveral other public 
functionaries, to the number of seventy, 
we believe, arrived by L’Amphitrite, and 
_ La Licorne, store ship, which left Roche- 
fort the 17th May, the Isle of Fiance 
on the 3lst August, and Bourbon ou the 
3d ultimo. 

The French settlements on the coast of 
Coromandel were given up by the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council to His Ex- 
cellency Count Da Puy, and Mons. 
Dayot, the Commissioners of His Majesty 
Louis 18th. 

Armenian Lord Archbishop. 
_ Same dayarrived at Madras, his Excel- 
lency Fatherin God Verthanes Lord Areh- 
bishop of Armenia, and Most Rev. Father 
Thomas, and Deacon David, his Lordship's 


associates. 
CEYLON. 
Christmas Benevolence. 

Oar truly Christian Governor, with 
his wonted benevolence and annual custom, 
not only completely and suitably clothed 
at his own expence above 200 boys and 
girls, chiidren of European Soldiers; but 
gave an excellent Dinner to them and the 
married men avd women of the Royal 
‘Artillery and 73d Regiment, (about 170 in 
number) where plenty, graced by welcome, 
cheared the hearts, and iu ao triflog degree 
contributed to their humble aud uuexact- 
ing happiness. 

In the morning at the Church in the 
Fort (the iuside of which was tastefully 
ornamented with greeu boughs) the Service 
of the day was performed with the 
reverence and solemnity due to the oc- 
casion. 
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*,” Our readers will not fail to remark 
this traly excellent manner of extending 
Christmas festivities;—but, we should like 
to know what the natives thought of the 
mode of decorating the Church with green 
boughs ow this oveasion; avd whether 
the tindoos have among themselves any 
ceremouy which bears a resemblance to 
this custom, It certainly, is Druidical; and 
probably, Oriental; but whether vow prac- 
tied, and on wuat occasious, we should 
willingly learn, 

New Wesleyan Mission House in the Pettah, 


We have now the satisfaction to an- 
nouuce the opening of it, and the first per- 
formance of divine worship, which took 
place on Sunday Dec. 22. 

The morning service began at 7 o'clock 
when the prayers according to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England were read by 
the Rev. W. M. Harvard, and an appro- 
priate sermon was preached by the Rev. 
B Clough, on Psalm 122. verse 6 and 7,— 
“Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they 
shall prosperthat love thee. Peace be within 
thy walis and plenteousuess within thy 
Palaces"—From which the Preacher en- 
larged ou the prosperity of the Christian 
Church, and pressed the work of promot- 
ing it as a common duty binding upon all 
Christians to the utmost of their power. 

The morning service was well attended 
and some of the principal géntlemen of 
the Settlement were present 

In the evening Mr. Harvard preached 
from Luke 2. verse 14—“ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth Peace, Good will 
towards men,” and noticed the Christian 
Revelation as a means of effectively dis- 
playing the Glory of God, as providing 
abundantly for the bappiness of man, and 
exciting religious devotion, 

he evening was remarkably fine and 
the place was so crowded that at an early 
hour every seat was occupied— Tbe Hy mns 
were judiciously selected and the voices 
aided by a small but well toned organ 
produced an excellent effect—So iarge and 
attentive a congregation engaged in the 
solemuities of Religious Worship in this 
remote part of Christeudom presented a 
most pleasing sight, and must have been 
highly gratifying to the Subscribers in 
general as well as to those active individu- 
als under whose superiutendence the build- 
ing has been completed. 

His Excellency the Governor, who, with 
his accustomed benevolence and zeal to 
promote Christianity sanctioned and gener- 
ously assisted the Missionaries at the com- 
mencement of their undertaking, kindly 
attended their place of worship on this in- 
teresting occasion, and was accompanied by 
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Lady Brownrigg, and several others of the 
principal gentlemen of the Civil and Mili- 
tary Establishment. Many of the respecta- 
ble Dutch and native inhabitants attended 
and persous of almost every class crowded 
round the doors unable to gain admittaace 

The building is about one mile from the 
Fort—It is substantialand well adapted to 
the purpose of hearing—The form is almost 
an amphitheatre with three rows of 
elevated seats nearly all round—It is 
fiuished in that style of neatness and 
simplicity which is most suitable to a Mis- 
sionary place of Worship—We consider it 
to be a valuable addition to the number of 
buildiugs already dedicated to the service of 
the Christian Religion in this populous 
neighbourhood, and we sincerely hope it 
will prove in every respect answerable to 
the laudable and zealous intentions of those 
who planned the design and of those 
geverous subscribers who promoted their 
‘undertakings. 

BOMBAY. 
King’s Yard suspended, 

Tbe Bombay Courier of the 28th Sep- 
tember, notices the discontinuation of the 
King's Naval establishment at that port, 
with the exception of the master ship- 
wright, who is to remain to superintend 
the construction of the ships ordered to be 
built. 

‘Contagious Disorder : its history, 

Bombay.—We learn, by letters from 
Catch, that the contagious disease, which 
has for some time prevailed in that part of 
the country has somewhat abated. Ata 


village called Moorbee, the daily deaths: 


are now reduced in pumber, from twenty- 


five and thirty to five and seven, and at: 


Butchao a similar favourable turn has been 
experienced. We regret to learn, how- 
ever, that the fever at the date of our cor- 
respondent's letter, was dreadfully destruc- 
tive in the fort of Rhadunpoor, and in some 
towns in Sind. 


The disease is stated to have made its’ 


appearance first at Kundacote, in the menth 
of May of last year, and to have traversed 
from:one part of the country to the other, 
very distinctly, leaving sad marks of its 
ravages throughout the whole of its pro- 
gress. village called Adowee, it car- 
ried off five hundred and eighty persons in 
the mouths of January, February, and 
March last. Two months after its effects 
had ceased in Wagur, it suddenly appeared 
-in Moorbee, where it has raged ever since, 
and, according to the best accounts has 
‘destroyed sixteen or seventeen hundred 
people. In August it shewed itself, and. 
still continues to exist in Butchao and ex- 
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tended to the village of Cherce, onthe bor- 
ders of our newly acquired districts in 
Cutch, where it seems to have been 
checked in a manner equally unaccountable 
with that in which it originated. , 

The disease is attended by slight fever, 
with swellings in the glands of the grom or 
armpits, which, in (he event of non-suppu- 
ration, produce death, in general on the 
fourth day. One instance occurred at 
Moorbee, of a woman recovering after the 
swellings had been formed nineteen days, 
and was the only case of a recovery with- 
out suppuration. The disease appears to 
be coufined to the limits of the towns, 
where it has broken out, without extend- 
ing to the suburbs, and has never yet made 
its appearance in the towng on the sea 
coast; its ravages being eutirely confined 
to the interior. 

The Bombay papers mention that the 
fever has spread with dreadful effect to the 
westeru side of the Peuinsula: in oue dis- 
trict of Guzarat the deaths are said to have 
exceeded twenty-five daily; it was deemed 
contagious, and its progress was so alarm- 
ing, that the Bonibay Government judged 
it necessary totake precautionary measures, 
to intercept its transmission aloug the 
coast. The cold season was expected ‘to 
produce a mitigation of its rage. 


Fund for Officers, Clergy Proposal. 

The clergy on this establishment have 

presented terms for the adoption of the 

army, upon which they would wish to be 

admitted subscribers to the Bombay Mili- 
tary Fand. 
Pindarree incursions. 

The Bombay Courier says, that the coms 
munication between Seroor and Poonah, 
and the latter.place and Pauwell,' had for 
a fortnight been unsafe without a guard, 
“ Numerous Mahratta families have within 
these few days sought for refuge iu the 
islands of Caranja aud Salsette. The priu- 
cipal object of the Piudarees in entering the 
Concan, was to seize a large quantity of 
kiucob (silks) which was exported from 
Bombay to Chowal forthe interior. This 
they suceeeded in. It is their jutention to 
sweep the coast as far as Surat.”— Bombay 
Courter, January 4.) 

+4 It is understood, that in various in- 
stances, the Pindarrees have paid dearly tor 
their iucursions on the British territories. Be- 
sides what we bavealready.stated, it iskuown 
that Captain Walker had beat up a corps 
cousisting of 5,000 men, near rhan- 
poor; December 5.’ Major Oliver also sur- 
prised a.body of them near Kennedy, Dec. 
19, and this was performed so completely, 
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that the British force was actually.iu the 
middle of their camp, and gave them two 
vollies, before it was discovered. Being 
thus fired on, within teu yards’ distauce, 
numbers fell; and the rest were thrown 
into the utmost coufasion. They left most 
of their baggaye on the ground, their horses 
were let loose, aud the whole was retiring 
in broken parties. 

These marauders have committed great 
devastatious in their progress; aud have 
shified the scene of their euterpriues to the 
Madras side of the Peninsula; where they 
have made their appearauce in wumerous 
bodies; but had not deeply entered the 
country. The best method of dealing with 
them seems to be, by surprising them, 
wheu taking repose, after long marches ; 
they then make little resistance. 

Punishment by Caste. 
At the Bombay sessions in January, a 
- Parsee wes accused of murder. 

It appeared from the coroner's inquest 
and from the- examinations taken before 
the magistrates, that a Parsee had been 
violently assaulted by several of his own 
caste, and that he was left ou the spot dead 
from the blows and kicks which he then 


. received. It had been alleged, that he had 


been thus put to death by his own caste to 
prevent disgrace attaching to it from any 
public panishmemt which he might receive 
in consequence of a theft in which he had 
been detected. The Recorder said, that he 
hoped that the mob committing this 
murder could truly -plead, in extenuation 
of their conduct, that they had acted under 
such an impression ; still it was not to be 
endured in civilized society, that a body of 
individuals shou'd take the law into their 
own hands aud execute this kind of 
summary justice on any of their tribe, 

No bill was found against the Parsee. 

We should be glad to know, whether 
this punishment inflicted on the Parsee was 
according to the laws and usages of his 
caste, as hinted at by the worthy Recorder. 
We have had several occasions of noticing 
the conduct of this people; but, never be- 
fore suspected, that so high a sense of 
honour jnfluenced their motives. 

MAURITIUs. 

Exiract of a letter addressed to Bourbon: 
after the Conflagration at Port Louis of 
the 25th Sept. last. 

Sir,— You ask me for details respecting 
the conflagration of the 25th September, 
without considering my insufficieney at 
such descriptions; I shall, however, to gra- 


tify your attachmeut to a place which you 
have loug inhabited, as far as 1 cau, satisfy 
your auxiety to know the dire results of this 
terrilile catastrophe. You may remember, 
as you then were amongst us, the tirst years 
that succeeded the capture of the colony — 
Our port was open to all, Nations, who 
exported the produce of the soii of the 
world, to all quarters, #t a price s«tticient 
to pay the inhabitaut well for the fruit 
of his labours. You, who as myself, 
have had claims on them, kuow that 
they have religiously acquitted ail or 
great part of their debt with mterest.—The 
town, flourishing by au industry, of which 
no colony preseuted the exompie, saw its 
prosperity increase, uuder the influence of 
a benign government, which it might be 
said, had slid us ander its dommation 
Without any of those shocks so fatal to com- 
merce, that are ordinarily experienced by 
couquered countries; briefly, our situation 
was happy enough—but three bank- 
ruptcies 1m the course of six years had only 
tenporarty affected pubiic credit, a certain 
proof that trade was no! languishing —We 
formed projects which we had the prospect 
of realizing. aud every year drew us nearer 
the period when we promised ourse:ves the 
enjoyment of the fruit of our labours.— 
Tweive hours have sufficed to destroy aud 
annihilate our fortunes, aud our projects, 
The couflagration which broke out about 
seven o'clock in the evening at Mr, Dehais 
Advocate in Hospital-street, did wot in the 
commeucement give apprehensiou.— Assis- 
tance promptly arrived on the spot :—but 
as you kuow, Madame Quincy had wm its 
vicinity an upper roomed house that should 
have been demolished, but whether it was 
thought the progress of the fire could be 
arrested, without proceeding to this eatre- 
mity, or from the profound respect the go- 
vernmeut has for private property, the dif- 
fereut chiefs deferred employing this last 
expedient until it became useless by the 
flames making their way into the house ; 
at the same momeut the flames spread to 
Messrs. Castelan and Caune’s magazines, 


thence traversing the street, resched 


the spacious and handsowe house belouging 
to M. Peter, Notary, which adjoiuing in the 
Rue de Corderie, all hope was lost of saving 


‘| that portion of the town as far as the sea 


side —It was then the tumult and disorder 
inseparable from such sceues increased with 
the progress of the fire, and all assistance 
became useless—nothing was then thought 
of but the saving whatever articies of value 
were stored up in the different magazines, 
which conveyed further off, became the 
cause ofthe fire that suddenly declared itself 
in Chapeilais’ house, and set fire to that part 
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of the town as far as the late M. Duborde's 
house near Trou Fraufasou.—Nothing can, 
my dear Sir, couvey, an idea of the con- 
flagration at the moment of its progress 
through Rue de la Corderie towards the 
exchange; and when making the circuit 
of Rues de I'Eglise and de Paris, it in 
its dreadful course consumed all the riches 
that industry and commerce had accumu- 
lated in the magazines which embellished 
that quarter of the town. 

Finally, after ragivg twelve hours, and 
when all had disappeared, the couflagration 
was arrested after destroying M. Amelins’ 
house, Rues Royale, l'iiglise and Pample- 
mouses, the left side of that of Paris ending 
with M. Amelins, and including the streets 
called Rue des Dames, de Chalons, de la 
Corderie, la Petite Montagne, de I'Hos- 
pital and la Rampe. It is over heaps of 
ashes, that we are obliged to pass from one 
quarter of the town to the other, and the 
ruins of a town we for a long time inhabi- 
ted are continually before our eyes, and are 
frequently traversed every day. 

‘This event has been so exceedingly disas- 
trous in its consequences, that whilst one 
renders justice to those who manifested a 
desire of affording assistance, a principal 
part of our misfortunes cannot but be attris 
buted to the confusion that reigned—let 
us however be just—uudoubtedly there 
was much disorder, particularly when the 
flames communicated to the commercial 
part of the town, where both good and 
evil minded indiscriminately disputed what- 
ever property, was rescuing from its reach; 
some with a view of appropriating it to 
themselves, and others to preserve it for the 
rightful owners; but because there were 
bad men, ought we to be unjust towards 
those whose zealous devoteduess, although 
not crowned with eomplete success is not 
the less laudable? A serjeaut of the 56th 
Regiment, whose name lam unacquainted 
with* thrice at the peril of his life, ex- 
tinguished the flames that attacked the 
goverumeut house—and but for his reitera- 
ted efforts that portion of the town which 
still preseuts some remains of good Port 
Louis, would have been the prey of the 
couflagration, and the quarters of le Rem- 
part, ta Chaussée, the barracks, and that 
of Moka wouid now offer the same afflicting 
sight as those of I'Eglise, de Chatons, de la 
Corderie, &c. &c. But after rendering 
justice to the brave serjeant and those who 
like him generously devoted themselves for 
the public good, let us cousign to the 


* The person here alluded to is Serjeant 
Hasty of his Majesty’s 56th regiment, whose 
meritorious’ conduct has been munificently 
noticed by government. 


remorse of their consciences those who far 
from aiding the cause of the unfortunate, 
sought only to add to the disorder to profit 
therefrom. 

After tracing this imperfect sketch of the 
dreadful disaster and the euormous losses it 
has occasioned to all classes indiscriminately 
I must draw your attention to the actions 


which flew from a heart, to us the source of 


inexhaustible hope and consolation —Pro- 
visious, clothing, money and iodgings distri- 
buted among all the victims ofthe conflagra- 
tion—. Loans and securities granted to some 
individuals, the credit of the bank supported 
by a loan of an hundred thousand dollars, 
aud by an order given to ail the depart- 
ments to receive the paper in circulation, 
in payment, thirty or forty thousand sacks 
of rice contracted for at Bengal to be im- 
ported into the colony; provisions pur- 
chased for upwards of oue hundred thou- 
sand dollars, that the government stores 
may be provided, and coutinue the daily 
distribution to so many unfortunate objects ; 
the college and their private seminaries 
opened at the expence of government tothe 
children of all those who suffered—such 
are the acts of our governor,—and in the 
last of these measures you will not fail re- 
marking the utmost wisdom, for he deemed 
that the loss of fortune might be compen- 
sated, but that the period of education once 
lost, is never recovered.—The evil is un- 
doubtedly great, and the wounds which the 
conflagration has inflicted will long bleed ; 
all however is not lost, under a beneficent 
government, which without deviating from 
the great principle of economy, can _re- 
animate commerce, and afford the trading 
classes the means of repairing all or most 
of their losses. The port being provi- 
sioually open to foreigners, may, by the 
liberality of the Prince become the source 
of revived prosperity. The entre-pot which 
in one point unites all the merchandize of 
India and its colonies, will attract a suffi- 
cient number of shipping to supply us with 
the articles of consumption. of which we 
stand in need, and the superfluities of which 
can be exported to India. 
Prince oy Wates’s Istanp. 

The Medical Establishment at Prince 
of Wa'es’ Island, which has hitherto been 
provided for trom the other Presidences, 1s 
now made separate and permanent. The 
medical gentlemen appointed to that pre- 
sidency are to rise in regular succession to 
the highest stations. 

CHINA. 
British Embassy to Pekin. 

The following is given as the most au- 
thentic account of the causes which led to 
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the failure of the British Embassy, under 
the conduct of Lord Amherst. For further 
particulars we must wait till the whole 
history appears officially, Stmilar circum- 
stances are not new to the Chinese Court 5 
a Russian Embassy, sent over land, some 
years ago was stopped on the same account; 
and after several fruitless attempts, gave 
up the intention of seeing the Chinese So- 
vereign, and returned home. The har- 
mony of the two countries continued unin- 


terrapted. 

It appears that ‘discussions, negocia- 
tions, and threats, were used at Tong 
Chew, in order to procure the performance 
of the ‘ceremonies. The point seemed to 
be given ap by the Chinese, and Lord A. 
procecded to Yuen Min Yuen, the Impe 
rial gardews wear Pe King ; and after tra- 
velling all night, to bis great surprise 
when he alighted from his carriage, at six 
o'clock in the morning, he found himself in 
the Imperial Court, surrounded by the 
princes, and principal officers of state. An 
attempt was made to usher him unshaved, 
unwashed, and without his credentials, 
into the Emperor's presence. Something 
like force, though not actoal force, was 
used. At this time be bad thrown himself, 
overcome With fatigue, into a chair ina 
small room which was allotted him out 
of the crowd. Pinding himself rudely 
seized by the arm, hesprang from bis chair, 
‘and shook the person (the Duke as he 
is called) off; (1 believe) he put his hand 
on bis sword, and declared in.a loud tone 
of voice he would not stir. The noise of 
his voice disturbed some of his suite, who 
being overcome with fatigue, had fallen 
asleep on a couch. They rallied about 
hin, and Lord A. seeing Mr. Cook, his 
aid-de-camp, about to draw his sword, he 
ealled to him, saying, ‘“‘ Mr. Cook, do not 
draw yet.” The Duke then pacified him, 
and leit him. He however retarned very 
shortiy, saying the Emperor had sent a 
gracious message, that they must now re- 
turn to Tong Chew, and that he would 
see them another day. Consequently, 
they again set out on their journey, after 
having been a few hours only at Yuen 
Min Yuea. They passed through the 
‘suburbs of Pekin, but did not enter the 
city, and arrived at Tong Chew late at 
‘night (I believe) on the second day 
after they had left it. Every thing now 
appeared settled ; and they expected in a 
few days to be admitted into the presence 
of the Emperor ; but just before the break 
of day, they were all disturbed out of their 
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sleep, with an order to prepare instantly 
for their journey to Canton. No kind of 
solicitation was made by Lord A. to re- 
main, though some of the embassy say, 
that the mandarins evidently wished it. In 
a little time presents were brought from 
the Emperor, and others were taken in 
return by the Chinese, who were permitted 
to make their own seloction. They then 
set out on their journey, and have been 
treated with every mark of attention ever 
since. The Emperor has published a 
kind of penitentiary edict, complaining of 
having been deceived by his mandarins, 
&c. &e. ; and the Chinese that have con- 
versed with, evidently feel themselves dis- 
graced. In short, it is the general opinion 
in the factory, that the spirited manner 
in which Lord A. conducted himself, will 
be productive of as much, if not more good, 
than bad they been received ia the hur- 
ried manner that seemed to be intended. 
It has given the Chinese, and particularly 
the court, some insight inte our spuited 
and independent character; and they have 
seen, for the first time, an English ambas- 
sador acting with calmness and digniiy, in 
a most trying situation, disputing the right 
of equality for his own sovercign, and des- 
pising the menaces of an Emperor, who 
declares there is but one sun in the hea- 
vens, and one emperor on earth, 

Sir George Staunton will retarn home 
with Lord Amherst, whose arrival is short- 
ly expected, 

Artificial congelation.—Professor Leslie, 
of Edinburgh, has lately made a discovery 
of the utmost value and importance to the 
residents in torrid climates. He had for- 
merly perceived that sulphuric acid does 
not possess a greater power of absorbing 
moisture than decayed whinstone, or fri- 
able mould, reduced to a powder, and 
dried thoroughly. This subject subse- 
quently engaging his attention, he directed 
a servant to gather some shivery fragments 
of porphyritic trap, and having pounded it 
grossly, to roast it before akitchenfire in a 
tin oven ; he then threw it into a wine de- 
canter with aglassstopper. Shortly after, 
in a lecture he shewed its influence on the 
hygrometer, when the liquor of the instra- 
ment fell from 90 to 150, and then rose 
again to 130, the lint covering the wetted 
ball turning whiter and evidently freezing. 
From further experiments, it appears, that 
such dried earth will absorb the fiftieth 
part of its weight of moisture before its 
absorbing influence is diminished one half, 
and the twenty-fifth before this power is 
reduced to one-fourth. When 
saturated with humidity, it may hold near 
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Hints of Benevolence. 
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a fifth part of its own weight. The qnan- | at full fength, fhe present plan, which 


tity of caloric disengaged by evaporation 
being adequate to the congetation of about 
éight times an equal weight of Water, the 
dry pulverized green stone, or garden 
mould, is capable of freczing mire than 
the sixth part of its Weight 0) water, Pro- 
fessor Lestie however recommends, for the 
ensuring of success, a large proportion of 
the powder. The contents of two qnart 
decanters, for instance, pounded into a 
Sancer of a foot diameter, might be em- 
ployed to freeze one half or three fourths 
ofa pound of water in a hemispherical cap 
of porous earthenware. The powder when 
dried still retains the same energy, but 
with feebler effect. In hot climates, it may 
be sufficient to expose it tothe sun. Ice 
may therefore be procured in tropical cli- 
mates, or even at sea, with very little 
trouble, and with no sort of risk or incon- 
venience. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 


OF 
Benevolence. 


——— Homo sum: 
Humanum ninil a me alienum puto. 


WILTSHIRE SOCIETY. 

We enlarge our introduction of this 
Society to tle Public, because, if we are 
not mistaken, there seems to be a disposi- 
tion rising, to establish societies of a like 
nature, specifically attached to objects 
connected with the different counties, or 
provinces, of the United Kingdom. The 
Metropolis abounds with inhabitants, who 
have quitted the places of their birth to 
better their circomstances ; but, all can- 
not succeed in this attempt. Those who 
fail, are objects of great compassion; and 
when they have families they experience 
poignant distress. Their safferings might 
be greatly alleviated by knowiug where to 
apply for advice aud assistance, in time. 
They might, often, greatly remedy that 
repulsive evil, the absence of character, 
could they obtain the necessary counte- 
nance from persons who bad known them; 
—and, who should know them, so well as’ 
their own countrymen, and fotmer com- 
panions? For these reasons, and others, 
which mast strike every reader, we wish 
well to similar institutions; and insert 


may easily be adopted, or varied, as may 
appear to be most desirable to whoever 
shall have oceasion to compose similar 
articles with the same bencvulent inten- 
tion. 


Rules and Regulations, Established 
May 14, 1817. 
Reso.vep, 

I. TuHar the object of this Institation is, 
to apprentice the children of the deserving 
poor belonging to the county of Wilts, 
residing in London, who might otherwise 
be destitute of the means of acquiring a 
comfortable subsistence through iite; and 
that for this purpose, snch gentlemen as 
are natives, or thuse who me interested 
in the prosperity of the county, be invited 
to contribute to the support of the Society. 

If. That a subseription of one gainea 
a year shall constitate a Governor. 

III. That a single subscription of not 
less than ten guineas shall constitute a 
Governor for life. 

1V. That any donation to farther the 
views of this Suciety will be thankfully 
received. 

V. That this Institation shall be under 
the direction of a President, and a Com- 
mittee of nine gentlemen, the Secretary to 
be. one. 

VI. That the President be elected an- 
nually at the General Meeting, from 
among the noblemen an! gentlemen who 
are enrolled on the lists of the Society, 

VIL. That a Treasurer be annually ap- 
pointed at the General Meeting, and a 
permanent Sccretary be elected at the 
first General Meeting. 

VIII. That the Committee be chosen at 
the first General Meeting, and such yacan- 
cies as occur from time to time be sup- 
plied at the ensuing General Meeting. 

1X. That the Committee shall annually 
nominate fromvamong themselves a Chair- 
man to preside at their meetings, and that 
five form a quorum ; that all the petitions 
presented to the Society shall be sabject 
to their consideration ; and that having 
made inquiry into the circumstances, they 
shall make their report at the General 
Meeting, previous to the ballot; that they 
be empowered to appoint Agents and Re- 
ceivers for the Society ; to print a state of 
its funds as soon as conveniently may be 
after each Anniversary, and the names 
and number of children apprenticed in 
such year; also, a list of Governors, and 
such other particulars as they may think 
adviseable, 
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X. That the Committee shall meet at 
least four times in each year, and as nearly 
as convenient quarterly, 

XI. That petitions be admissable, if 
either the father or mother, or the object 
for whom the application is made, be a 
native of the county of Wilts; and that 
such object be not less than thirteen and 
not more than fourteen years of age. And 
it must be observed by the parties inte- 
rested, that in cases where premiums for 
the purpose of apprenticeship shall be 
given, all persons entitled to such premi- 
ums are to receive the same by two pay 
ments, and must make application for the 
first moiety of the premium, by sending 
one part of the indenture duly executed to 
the Seeretary, at least one month previous 
tothe then ensuing meeting of the Com- 
mittee; and for the second moiety of the 
premium, by transmitting a year after- 
wards the certificate of the minister, and 
one of the churchwardens or overseers of 
the poor of the parish where the master 
resides, in the following form, viz. 


We do hereby arty. that A. B. appren- 
ticed by the Wiltshire Suciety to C. B. 


the parish o » in the count 
stlowing the trade of 
» in the month of ,in 
the year + continues in the 
service of the said C.D. as his appren- 
tice. 
FE. F. 
Datedat —_, this Minister of the said 
dayof . 


Churchwarden, or Overseer.” 


XII That no Governor of the Society, 
whose subscription shall be two years in 
arrear, can vote at any election ; nor is the 
name of any such Governor in arrear, af- 
fixed to any petition, valid. No petition 
can be received for the ballot, unless 
signed by the President or two Gover. 
hors. 

XIIL. That a General Meeting of the 
Society shall be annually convened by 
public advertisement. 

XIV. That at this Meeting, besides the 
election of President and Treasurer, and 
filling up of vacancies in the Committee 
and situation of Secretary when they hap- 
pen, the ballot be held for the election of 
so many children as the state of the funds, 
according to the report of the Committee, 
will allow, which ballot shall be conform- 
able to the following regulations :— 

First, The number of petitions is to be 
announced. 

Secondly, The Committee are then to 
name the aumber of children to the elec- 
tion of which the funds of the Society are 


adequate. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee will then submit to the judgment 
of the Meeting such information as they 
may have received, and such observations 
as have occurred to them respecting any 
of the petitions, Petitions shall be ad- 
mitied or rejected as a majority of the 
Meeting shall by vote determine. 

Thirdly, ‘The order in which the petiti- 
ons shall be read and balloted for, is then 
to be decided by lot in the following man- 
ner:—The names of the several candidates 
are to be written on slips of paper, folded 
up, and put into a glass, or balloting box, 
then drawn pat. and the petitions num- 
bered as the names are drawn and bal- 
loted for. 

Fourthly, All the petitions are then to 
be read over; and any gentleman is to be 
at liberty to make observations respecting 
the candidates for whom the petitions are 
presented. 

Fifthly, The particular circumstances 
of each petition are to be again read, prior 
to the baliot for each individual. 

Sixthly, The names of the successful can- 
didates are to be declared by the Chair- 
man. 

*,* Ifthe indentures of apprenticeship 
should vot be transmitted to the Com- 
mittee, or Secretary, duly executed, within 
twelve months afler the day of election, 
the premium will be forfeited. 

XV. That a General Meeting of the 
Society may be convened for any special 
purpose by the President, or the Com- 
mittee, or on a requisition in writing made 
to the Committee by any ten Governors 
of the Society, stating the reasons for con- 
vening such meeting, and giving ten days’ 
notice to the Secretary. 

XVI. That the Anniversary Dinner be 
held at a time and place to be fixed by the 
Committee. 

XVII. That £25 be the standing pre- 
mium of the Society. 

XVIII. That the Committee for the 
time being have the power (subject to the 
approval of a General Meeting) of lending 
for four years, without interest, sums of 
money not exceeding 60/1. each, to per- 
sons originally apprenticed by the Society ; 
for which loans applications may be made 
to the Secretary any time before the 1st 
vf October in each year. Applicants must 
state their present station and circum- 
stances, when apprenticed, to whom, how 
long they served, and the names of two 
housekeepers, who must sign a bond for 
the money to be advanced, subject to re- 
payment by three instalments, one third 
at two years, another at three years, and 
_ a? at four years from the date of the 
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CHIMNEY SWEEPERS’ CLIMBING 
BOYS. 

This subject has been repeatedly brought 
under public notice by means of public 
meetings, held at various times and places 
in the metropolis: it has also attracted 
attention in other large towns; and the 
sentiments of the Benevolent have been 
strongly expressed on it. Among other 
places, Sheffield has lately stood forward, 
to abate, and if possible, to suppress this 
evil. The following extracts from a small 
pamphlet containing the Resolutions of a 
meeting of the inhabitants of that place, 
with their petition to Parliament on the 
subject, will shew the stale of the unhappy 
objects of their solicitude, notwithstanding 
the provisions ofthe last Act of Parliament, 
made in their favour. If we are rightly 
informed, the subject has been announced 
in the Commons House of Parliament, 
where every attention to it is expected. 


In the year 1807, a Public Meeting was 
held at Sheffield, for the purpose of cousi- 
dering the propriety and practicability of 
ameliorating the condition of Climbing 
Boys, and finally superseding the necessity 
of eusploying such, by encouraging Ma- 
chine Sweeping. The attempt being 
thought desirable, a subscription was made 
and a Committee appointed to manage the 
concern. 

To effect the objects of the Meeting, the 
Committee procured the best Machines 
that were then known, and in some degree 
improved them.—They also agreed with a 
man, who appeared well qualified for the 
purpose, to work them. During the first 
year, in spite of prejudice and inexperi- 
ence, he swept more than twelve hundred 
Chimnies with the Machines. He, how- 
ever, soon found, that it was easier for 
him to send Boys up the Chimuies, than 
to work the Machine himself. He might 
have several of the former employed at the 
same time,—he could only work one of the 
latter,—he therefore became (as ali others 
will, so long as Climbing Boys are allow- 
ed,) a regular Chimney Sweeper in the old 
way. He continued indeed to use the 
Machine, bat only where it was insisted 
upon ; and then iu such a way as often to 
produce disgust. 

Not more successful were the Committee 
in their attempt to ameliorate the condition 
of the Climbing Boys. They called a 
Meeting of all the Master Chimuey Sweep- 


ers in the Trade, and with much difficulty. 
got them to agree, before the Magistrates, 
to certain regulations respecting the Boys, 
which, if abided by, would have served to 
render their condition in some degree less 
deplorable. It soou however became mani- 
fest, that each of them had no other object 
in view than to bind the rest, whilst he 
was endeavouring (by secretly infringing 
the’agreement) to obtain an exclusive ad- 
vantage for himself. This agreement, 
therefore of course produced nothing but 
contention. In fact, it soon was evident 
that any attempt to bind the Masters by 
voluntary contracts, was totally out of the 
question. 


Equally unavailing have been the vigi- 
lance and exertions of the Committee to eu- 
force, so as to produce any lastingly benefi- 
cial effect, the enactments ofthe law. Many 
of those enactments are so Jax and ill de- 
fined, that the Masters set them at defi- 
ance. Numbers of them employ their own 
offspring as Climbing Boys.—With these 
they are out of the reach of the regulations 
of the Act, as no provision is therein made 
respecting such. The objects aggrieved 
know so little of their rights, ond are so 
unlikely to meet with listeners to their 
complaints, much less defenders of their 
cause, that, except in cases of very flagrant 
cruelty and injustice, the Masters may, and 
they do, violate the Laws without any 
great risk, 

One of the most explicit and easily en- 
forced clauses in the Act, prohibits any 
Master from having more than six Ap- 
preutices at any onetime, yet so totally re- 
gardless are they of this prohibition, that 
the writer of this Address has heard a 
Magistrate declare on the Bench, that he 
well knew a Master Chimney Sweeper in 
London, who had upwards of One Hun- 
dred Apprentices, 

The Law does not allow a boy to be 
bound before he is eight years of age—yet 
the Masters employ them as climbers very 
commonly between six and seven, though 
they may probably not often be boned till 
they are older. ‘The Law enacts that they 
shall not ery in the streets before seven, vor 
after twelve o'clock in the winter; it is 
however well known, that they are often 
out at that season, before five, and are kept 
out (seeking work for the’ vext day,) till 
late in the evening. 

By the Law the Masters are bound to 
provide them annually with one new Sun- 
day, and one new working dress ;—not one 
iu a hundred, it seems probable, does so, 
They are also strictly prohibited from bor- 
rowing or lending Apprentices, yet it ap- 
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pears to be a very common practice 
amongst them to do so; even here, oue- 
fourth of the Masters have vot a single Ap- 
preatice of their own!—Whatever work 
therefore they undertake must be done by 
berrawed Apprentices. 

The eudeayours to ameliorate the con- 
dition by improving the morals of the Boys, 
have uufortunately proved almost equally 
abortive; and, whilst they are kept in the 
same degraded aud oppressed situation, such 
endeavours, there ix uo doubt, must always 
prove so. All opportunities of instruction 
which the Committee recommended and 
procured for the Boys were neglected—pro- 
bably derided. The advice which they gave 
them, they either could not comprehend, or 
did not attend to. It was generally receiv- 
ed with inattention, if not impatience.— 
The Books with which they furnished 
them, did not seem to produce any Jasting 
good effect—probably they were soon 
gambled away. 

To procure for the Climbing Boys one 
happy day in the year, by giving them an 
annual entertaiument on Easter Mouday, 
when the Committee always dine with 
them, has been the only part of their at- 
tempt in which their friends here have fuliy 
succeeded.—To this happy day the pleas- 
ing expectations of the poor children are 
turned long before it arrives, itshines like a 
solitary bright star,enlivening the unvaried 
darkness that otherwise surrounds them.— 
To this feast they come limping and hob 
bling (for not one that ever came could 
walk with that freedom and elasticity with 
which other children move,) with coun- 
tenances clear from sorrow, and as clean as 
they can be got from soot ;—and, (perhaps 
excepting the admonitory part,) they enjoy 
and profit by whatever is set before them. 
' [This say the Committee is the only good 
done; and they now call on the Benevo- 
Jent of the country to support their endea- 
vours to suppress by authority what can- 
not be suppressed by private interference. 
The following are part of the sentiments of 
a member of the Committee who spoke at 
large, on the occasion. } 

t may be said, that chimnics are now 
more difficult to sweep with Machines 
than they formerly were. Let those who 
assert this, go and examine the large old 
houses, which have been built from one to 
three hundred years. They will find, I 
am persuaded, the reverse to be the case, 

—even the old wide kitchen chimnies 
were then almost always encumbered 
with smoke jacks. The fact is, there now 
wants nothing but the will to abandon 
this cruel practice. I do not say that all 


are now,—but I do think that to the sich 
they will not be much more expensive (if 
at all) and the circumstance of having 
men of respectable characters to do the 
work, will be worth some trifling additi- 
onal expence,—as to the poor, they | am 
persuaded will get their chimyics swept 
even for the soot, because these may be in 
genrral done with the Machine in a few 
minutes, and the sweeper can thus em- 
ploy himself at hours when he is not 
likely to be engaged in larger houses, 

Let it however be understood, that it is 
not proposed to do away with Climbing 
Boys all at once, beft only to prohibit the 
masters from taking any more children to 
he thus barbarously employed. Those 
who are already apprenticed will have to 
serve out their time, so that it will be six 
years before the whole system could be 
abolished. This would give time for the 
present masters to become expert in the 
use of Machines, and those chimnies 
which are difficult to sweep with the pre- 
sent Machines, might be continned swept 
by the Boys, till other more effective inven- 
tions were by ingenuity and experience pro- 
duced to answer every desirable purpose. 
This would prevent any inconvenience to 
the public, or any great loss to the masters. 
—It would in the mean time, be a tie 
upon the latter to behave well to the boys, 
as they would be afraid of losing them 
because they could not replace them, and 
they would know that the eyes of the publie 
were perpetually upon them—all these 
reasons, Sir, convince me, and I trust will 
convince all who hear them, that the cause 
which we have espoused must ultimately 
triumph! 

The public does not often think long on 
any subject, without in the end thinking 
right. The difficulty is to get them to 
think at all upon ¢/is.—If we can do that, 
we must (by God's blessing) succeed. 
Prejudice alone is against us—all the 
arguments are for us—truth, mercy and 
justice are on our side—only persevere 
and prejudice itself will give way!—** Let 
us not, Sir, be weary in well doing, and in 
due season, we shall reap if we faint not. 


Since the time alluded to further inqui- 
ries have proved that females of the ear- 
liest years are employed in this laborious 
and disgusting employment: the reason 
assigned, is that their more slender and agile 
limbs, with their diainutive size, enable 
them to creep through passages, where 
the more robust forms and members of 


ehimnies will be swept cheaper than the) 


boys would be unsizeable! !/ 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

This noble structure was opened on Wed- 
nesday, June 18, for the public accommoda- 
tion, with as much splendour and dignity 
as it is possible to give to a ceremony of this 
description. The bridge was origivally 
named “The Strand Bridge ;” but the 
natural and patriotic desire of commemo- 
rating, in the most noble public manner, 
the ever-memorable victory of Waterloo, 
afforded an opportunity for changing its 
appellation. 

The Temple gardens, the terraces and 
roof of Somerset-place, the Adelphi ter- 
race, York-buildings terrace, and the gar- 
dens of Fife-house, and others in Scotland- 
yard, were particularly filled. On the 
south side of the river the crowd fully cor- 
responded in numbers. Seats in stages 
were erected and let out in the yards be- 
longing to the various wharfs. The Thames 
itself seemed covered with barges and boats 
of all kinds. The Navy standard waved 
on the centre of Somerset-place. A party 
of the horse-guards, who had, we under. 
stood, been present at the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and who bore on their brave breasts 
the trophies of their valour, went upon 
the bridge about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. A party of foot-guards also attended 
with their band; and a detachment of the 
Royal horse artillery, with 20 field pieces. 
The bridge was decorated with 18 stan- 
dards elevated. In the centre, and at each 
end, were two Royal Standards of Great 
Britain ; there were between these, stand- 
ards of Russia and the Netherlands, and 
the Orange flag; thus representing the na- 
tions the success of whose combined armies 
occasioned the appellation of Waterloo- 
bridge. The eastern side of the bridge 
was railed off, and temporary benches 
were placed to accommodate the specta- 
tors. Divisions of foot guards were sta- 
tioned tear Whitehall, and a Captain's 
guard was drawn up in the area before 
Fife- house. 

Some time after three the Prince Regent 
arrived at the Whiteball stairs in his pri- 
vate carriage, whence he embarked on 
board the Royal barge, bearing the Royal 
standard. ‘This barge was followed by the 
Lord Mayor's barge, which attended with 
his Lordship, and a full company, to con- 
duct the Prince Regent to the bridge 
Other barges belonging to the Admiralty, 
the Navy, aud other public offices suc- 
ceeded, bearing uniou flags, or the appro- 

riate flags of the respective departments 

he discharge of the artillery commenced 
on the Regent's embarking, and coutinued 
till he landed at the bottom of the fligit 


of steps on the south-east of the bridge, 
which he ascended. His Royal Highness 
was received in the most respectful manner 
by the Committee, and then walked along 
on the western side of the bridge, between 
the Duke of York and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, followed by a number of military 
officers, officers of State, and persons of 
distinction, and attended by a military 
guard of honour. Arrived at the north 
end of the bridge, he descended by the 
north-west stairs to the Royal barge. The 
firing then recommenced, and did not ter- 
minate till his Royal Highness had landed 
at Whitehall watergate, and returned to 
Carlton-house. The City barge continued 
on the river for some time after; and the 
other boats remained a considerable time 
rowing or sailing backwards and forwards. 
We scarcely recollect an occasion of publie 
gaiety on which a greater number of per- 
sons of all descriptions appeared in the 
streets, and particularly on the Surrey side 
of the river. Here ail the roads leading 
towards the bridge were literally crowded. 


The following are the Dimensions of 

the Bridge: 
Feet. 

The length of the stone bridge with- 

in the abutments se 1,242 
Length of the road supported 

brick arches on the Surrey side 

Of Khe 1,250 
Length of the road supported on 

brick arches on the London side.» 400 
Total length from the Strand, where 

the building begins, to the spot in 

Lambeth where it falls to the level 


Of the TOA 2,890 
Width of the bridge within th 

balustrades 42 
Width of pavement or footway, on 

7 
Width of road for horses and car- 

Span Of CaCH Arch, 200 
Thickness of each pier 23 
Clear water-way under the nine 

arches, which are equal «rs 1,080 
Number of brick arches on the 

Surrey SIGE 40 


Number of ditto on the Loudon side 16 

There are 320 piles driven into the bed 
of the river under each pier ; the length of 
each pile from 19 to 22 feet, and the diame- 
ter about 13 inches. There is one pile to 
every yard square. 


Leneru or tue orner Bripees IN 
Lonpon. 
Westminster, from wharf to wharf 1,228 
Black friage 940 
Vauxhall cast-iron bridge. 860 
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GEOLOGY: 
AS EvINCED IN Nowta AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sie, 

There are certain facts, which, in their 
relation to Geology seem very curious and 
important, and which, so far as | know, 
have not been noticed in print. In many 
parts of the Western states in North Ame- 
rica, the rivers appear to run between two 
ranges of mountains: at Pittsburg, at the 
head of the Ohio, the Monongahela (which 
is one of its constituent branches) is of 
this kind; its apparent bank is not more 
than fiom 20 to 30 feet above the bed ot 
the river; it presents a very narrow slip of 
meadow fan’, which is interchangeably 
wider on one side of the river than the 
other; but on either hand thereis another 
bank, or rather mountain, of about 200 
feet high, and very steep, being in many 
places inaccessable; bat when you have 
found a place up which you can climb, 
you are but on thegeneral level of the face 
of the country :—which face is abrupt— 
having many hills of anequal angles.— 
From the town of Pittsburg, these moun- 
tainous river-banks present hanging woods 
(for they are clothed with a luxuriant 
growth of various trees and shrubs) of very 
rich and beautiful scenery, especially in 
Autamn; which renders the situation of 
this town one of the most interesting in 
America. 

In the adjacent country are found im- 
mense quantities of coal; and under cir- 
cumstances so different from those with 
us, that I am at a loss toconceive how the 
same Geological conjectures can apply to 
both. 

Instead of sinking a shaft, the miners go 
half way up a short hill—and then work 
horizontally forwards, making a way wide 
enough for carts. They presently find the 
bed of coal before them, and they cart 
away the refuse which they first arrive at, 
until they bave formed a perpendicular 
front comprehending the whole depth of 
the stratum, which is fiom 10 to 15 fect 
in thickness. They then make a door- 
Way, carrying off the coala little waydown 
the bill; and having entered the stratum, 
they work forwards and sideways (the 
same as our miners) leaving blocks of 
coal in rows like square pillars; between 
which rows people may walk very com- 
motiously. Perhaps the whole height of 
the incumbent earth is not more than from 
20 to 30 feet in the center of the hill—=nd 
the whole hill above the coal sometimes 
may not comprise more than 40 acres. 
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There is coal in every hill, and all the 
strata liv nearly at one height above the 
bottoms of the vallies. 

But facts stiil more striking are those 
which IL observed in Kentacky. Leaving 
the Ohio river at Limestone, after monat- 
ing gradually a long way, you pass over 
a fertile champaign country, of a mel- 
low aud deep soil, for some miles; then 
gradually descend upon a flat. These flats 
are so called because they are as level as 
meadows, and appear to bear this cha- 
racter, strictly, as regards the higher lands 
between which they lie. Having travel- 
led a while forward you expect to find a 
river, and are surprised at the extent of 
the meadow land, or bottom, as the phrase 
is in general, 

These flats, or bottoms, are heavily tim- 
bercd, and not much cleared, or settled ; the 
soil is dark coloured, deep, and tender ; 
aud probably the richest by uature that 
can be any where found; but yet the set- 
tlements are on the higher and broken 
ground adjoining.—The reason of this the 
traveller has not yet discovered, and he 
proceeds forward in expectation of the 
river which he has been some time expect- 
ing. At length he comes to a sort of creek, 
or run, as they call it, with a very little 
puddle of dirty warm water io it (if it be 
summer time) into which he descends only 
down a little slope of yellowish clay—about 
five or six feet below the surface of the flat. 
There is no water but what rests in a hol- 
low, here and there, of the stone bottom, 
and he passes the creek upon a single stone, 
not very rough, and without a chink, or 
crack, by which a piece could be detached 
even with a pick-axe. Early in the spring 
these creeks run full of muddy water; the 
current hasty, aud they are not easily cros- 
sed for a week or two; by the beginning 
of June they are dry ; on the fourth of July 
1798, when I crossed this country, not only 
were these creeks dry, but the greater part 
of the springs on the adjaceut broken coun- 
trs had failed, the traveller now discovers 
why these bottons are not inhabited: there 
is no water; they are incumbent upon a 
stratum of limestone—solid—and of un- 
kuown depth, 

These bottoms present a soil which if 
cleared would yield some of the finest 
pasturage upon earth, capable of grazing 
an immeuse quantity of cattle—but there is 
no water—and they remain chiefly covered 
with huge timber, and left to uature. 

Having passed some tracts of these kinds 
of country—for the flats aud rising ground 
are interchangeable—the traveller begins 
to climb higher in his jouruey; not des- 


cending again soon, as he had done before, 
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into another flat—he continues still mount 
ing, and has yet. bigh laud before him. 
Every opening presents another hill, not 
very steep—aud he proceeds up poorer land, 
and fiuds shorteued and ivferior timber 
At length, when he expects to begin to de- 
scend the ridge of hills he has climbed, he 
finds himself on the brink of a river. The 
river that he looked for in the flats, ruus 
through this immeuse hill! He saw that 
temporary ruulets watered the flats. but 
through this country like a mountain, runs 
a perpetual stream! There is not any 
thing more calculated to astonish a philoso- 
phic mind. 

The river, however, is not in view from 
the top of its bauk; the descent is difficult, 
and winding—the banks are precipitous 
and broken—rocky and romantic; aud 
there are but two practicable crossings 
within mauy miles; one at Frankfort (the 
capital of Kentucky) and the other which 
T crossed on the state road from Lexington 
to Douville—and so forward (south) to 
Teunessee. 

Having descended the river's bank, you 
find the river (in'summer) clear, but nar- 
row and shallow; the water runs upon a 
clean white sea-sand, which is full of ma- 
rive productions—periwinkle shells, and 
~ others, washed as white as pearl; smooth 
black pebbles are also found, having the 
appearance of jet; and small lumps of 
coal which have been curiously rounded by 
the friction of rolling for ages on the 
smooth sandy bottom. | picked up half a 
pocket full of these antiquities ; and stood 
a long time admiring the stupeudous rocky 
banks of the river. In some places these 
are nearly perpendicular, consisting of 
blocks of white stone,* lying horizontally, 
and piled one upon another, in irregular 
masses, more than 200 feet high: all the 
strata here are horizoutal. Where the 
banks recede and are broken, herbs and 
shrobs, briars and creepers, and stunted 
trees, grow where they can, and form a 
foreground of indescribable beauty and 
maginficence, but inaccessable to the foot- 
steps of man. 

On the other side you pass up with the 
less difficulty, and proceed to descend the 
ridge. This is Kentucky river; you after- 
wards pass Dick’s river, which is smaller, 
but in other respects the same. I shal) not 
make avy remarks on these facts—but con- 
cjude in some degree of wonder at what I 
saw nearly twenty years ago. 

Tam, &e. 
Ben. Houpicn. 


* Coarse marble, I doubt not, 
Vot, V1. No. 34. Lit. Pan, N.S. July 1 
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AMERICA: BRITISH. 
Hard Winter: Sufferings. 

A letter from Halifax, dated April 20, 
says: “ We believe we are correct in say- 
ing that for 20 years we have not had in 
this province so severe a wiuter, and never, 
in the recollection of the oldest settlers, 
has there been any serious distress, which, 
we are sorry to say, isthe case now, and 
that very great apprehensions are enter- 
tained on the subject.” 

A letter from St. John, Newfoundland, 
dated February 13, gives a dreadful ac- 
count of the distressed state of the island, 
owing to a scarcity of provisions. 


AMERICA! UNITED STATES. 


Slave Trade.—TVhe following resolutions 
were passed by the Congress of the United 
Stetes of America on the 11th of 
February, 1817 :— 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Represettatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
President be, and he is hereby authorized 
to consult and negotiate with, all the 
Governments where Ministersof the United 
States are or shall be accredited, ov the 
means of effecting an entire and immediate 
abolition of the traffic in slaves: and also 
to enter into a convention with the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, for receiving into 
the colony of Sierra Leone, such of thefree 
people of colour of the United States, as, 
with their own consent, shall be carried 
thither, stipulating such terms as shall be 
most beneficial to the colonists, while it 
yromotes the peaceful interests of Great 

ritain and the United States: and should 
this proposition not be accepted, then to 
obtain from Great Britain and the other 
maritime powers, a stipulation or a formal 
declaration to the same effect, guarantee- 
ing a permanent neutrality for any colony 
of free people of colour, which at the 
expense and undér the auspices of the 
United States shall be established on the 
African coast, 

“Resolved. That adequate vision 
shali hereafter be made to defray any 
necessary expenses which may be incurred 
in carrying the preceding resolution into 
effect.” 

Young Watson arrived at New York on 
the 26th of April, in the Euphrates, He 
sailed from Liverpool 2¢d March. 
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- New Colony : wine and oil. 


A letter from. Washington, dated the 
2d May, states, that the American Govern- 
ment have lately sold 100,000 acres of 
land on the Tinibechy, in the Mississipp: 
territory, to a French Company, at two 
dollars per acre, payable in fourteen years, 
without interest, on conditionof their plant- 
ing the vine, and olive. About three 
hundred French emigrants have gone to 
reside ov those newly-purchased lands, 

t the head of, these people are Lakanal, 
ennienes, Garnier de Saintes, the two 
L'Allemands, Desnouettes, Clausel, and 
others, with a crowd of artisans and 
mechanics. -, 

3h Theatrical Riot. 

“A serious riot lately took place in the 
Theatre, at Charleston, in consequence of 
a dispute Ketween Mr: Holoan, the ma- 
wager, an!) Mr. Caldwell, late of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Theatres, of which 
‘the follawing account is given in,an Ame- 
rican paper:—The quarrel originated in 
the latter refusing to play the Duke of 
Buckingham, in Henry as being. 
out of or beneath his general line of per- 
‘formances. He was dismissed the Thea. 
tre, and appealed to the public, stating his 
being deprived,of his benefit, aud other 
promised advantages, for which be had 
Jeft. Gngland. The Maoager replied to 


him, but the poblic espoused the cause of | 


Caldwell, intimati by placards, 
that—‘* No Caldwell, Play.” The focl- 
_ish.tamalt which took place at the Thea- 
_ tre, cannot well be described. Part of the 
andience seemed neutral in the business, 
and Mr. Holman with much difficulty ob- 
, tained a hearing. He declared that Mr, 
Caldwell never should appear on those 
boards again. This enraged the whol¢ 
-augience; the ladies were called oh to 
getire, Which they did, and notwitlstand: 
_ ing Mr. Caldw addressed the aiidicnce 
from, the pit, begging ‘they would ndt on 
his accodnt jnterrupt thé performance, the 
_work of havoc commenced,’ and he'was 
obliged to withdiaw, The shandelicis, 
ornaments, benches, and every assailable 
article bat the scenes, were utierly' de 
,Stroyed. The city guards were marched 
2 pte the pit, but were specdily Beaten and 
rced to make their escape tiie or 
chestra. They rallied with Yocreaséd num- 
and fixed bayonets, butthis‘only in- 
creased the outrage—chaos ensued —the 
lights were extinguished, and so- complete 
was the destruction in the inter#ér, | 
the theatre is now closed for an indefinite 


period. 
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AUSTRIA.) 
Buonaparte's Agent Arrested. 


Vienna, June 4.—The following are some 
details of the arrest of Santini. This mau 
had obtajned passports in England to go to 
Italy, where he pretended to have some 
family affairs to arrange; he was strictly 
watched in this country. and having passed 
by Krageufurt about the middle of the last 
month, he was arrested on the frontiers of 
Lombardy, and conducted under an escort 
to Milan, It is said that papers of great 
importance were found upon him, He was 
apprebeuded on a road different from that 
which was prescribed fo him, and which 
tie should have taken if he meant only to 
go to Genoa, and from thence to Corsica. 
_ Our readers will recollect, that this was 
the man who affected to complain of the 
harshness with which Napoleon was 
treated :. his. want of liberty, the close 
watch set on him, &c, &c; 


BADEN. 
The number of persons who have emi- 
grated from Baden this-year is said to be 
20,000, of whom abont 2000-have gone to 
Poland, and the rest to North America. 


7 BAVABIAL 

Method of Converting Bones into Food, 

A Munich Gazette inserts the report 
made by Baron D’fichthal, on the: pre- 
‘paration of thegelly of bones in large ket- 
tles' of a ‘new eonstruction. It. results, 
from these ‘experiments, that ‘by taking 
only a-quarter of the bones arising from 
the atnual consnmptionw of meat in the 
capital of Bavaria, there may be procured 
from them 3389 cwt. of jetty, and 530 
of fat. Estimated at the lowest price, this 
‘food will "be worth 254,800 flotins: ‘Phe 
3586 cWwt. of jelly caw furnish 7,664,800 
portions of soup in a year, that is, portion 
daily poor. It would be difficult 
to find a cheaper food. 

We presume that this kettle is somewhat 
‘the same as what has loug been known 
gader the name of “ Papiu's Digester 
an insttument.which, certainly, bas. the 
power of dissolving bones; but has never 
been a favorite among our countrymen. 

BELGIUM. 
Agricultute,—-The following economical 
plan for ing potatoes has appeared in 


the the present 


period of scarcity every method for increas- 
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plasted who 
not, howeve., aware that the little kiots or 
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ins the cheapness of provisions=must be 


re, rded as a public beuctit. It is wel. 
known that thick pota ‘oe ptrivgs wi. pro 
dace as good 4 cropas if the roots were 
Many ag.icutturists ar, 


joiuts on the stalks which sprung from 
_the potatoes, which are geveraily reserved 


by the Dut h farmers ‘or feeding cartie 


aud deposited in holes dug for that par. 


Yr are as fruitful us potatoes of the ful- 


Test growth 


It way not therefore be use | 
at the present time, to inform cul 
tivators who sre in want of potatoes to 
‘pleut their fields, and have wot the meaus 
of purchasiug large quautities, that they 


may derive certain assistance from these 
_ litte joiuts or knots which my be pro- 


cured fiom (he farmers at a very triffing 
expeuce, 
THE BRAZILS 
Population ;, Statistics, 

For some years past details respecting 
the ‘population of Brazil have been pub- 
lished im several French Journals, which 
appear to be the résults of the enumeration 
“of 1798. 
‘the of Brazil cousists: of 

‘8003000 Whites, 1,000,000 of and 
°1,500,000 Negroes; ino ull, 3,500,000. If 

‘we fiid the natural augmentation in’ a 


' spacé of eleven or twelve years, | am per- 


suaded that the actual Population of Brazil 


niust be wearly 4,000,000,— Humboldt. 


Peru: ambuc v, where the insurrection first 
broke out, hasa popatation of 25,000 sorts, 
and was rapudly increasing. ‘This district 


“is ‘chiefly’ celebrited for’ the beauty of its 


princi al town, éatléd Olinda, (signifying 
in Portugiiese, «On! Beadtifat!;”) this 
having been thé exclaniation of the firs: 


" settlers ou their a 


‘sugar, “cotton, (and) Brazil’ wood.—Rio 


Grande, which is’ to the ‘nortfi of Pernam- 


_cailed from a tiver 


uco, aint lies CLie#y on thle ‘coast, is so 
‘which runs 
In ‘the interior 


Through it and waters it! 
‘Siara, more to 


is a lake affording pearts. 


thi! northward, abounds in cotton, the staple 


commodity of the couutry ; its chief! town 


the samé name is very siiall, and the 


aven so shallow as only to adwit ships of 
inferior burden.— Marigoan, or Mararhap, 
the adja acent province, derives its name 
from an ‘island in an estarry formed by 
various’ ‘rivers, and on which the chief 
town is placed. . This province yields twe 
harvests of maize annually Para or Grand 
“Para is the most northern of all: ‘its me- 
, tropolis, Para, stauds ou the great river 
 Tocantin, and is a rich aud handsome 
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“parish churches. and a college. This.pro 
vince produces abundance of otton, sugar’ 
chocolate, and cotlee, enough to load an 
annual fleet to Lisbon. There are two 
provinces called Paraiha, one im the soath 
close to Rio Janeiro, which of coursg is 
uot. the one bere alluded tu,) another, 
tween Rio Graude and Pernambuco: 
has a large but deugerous harbour. 
mara or Tamareca, is a small pro: iajce 
wdjoining, but very fertile, and coutains a 
commodious harbour. | 
Cur, Souta America, 

Revolution in Chili —Untelligence of great 
importance has arrived from south Awer- 
ica, Letters and Gazettes from Buenos 
Avres to the 16ih of March hive beeu re- 
ceived, which inform us, “ that the Bueijos 
Ayres army, commouded by General Son 
Mart'v,and destived to revolutionize Chili, 
has met with complete snecess, Ou the 
12th February, the insurgeuts met. the 
Royalists near Chabucco, defe ted them in 
a genera! action,.and the resu tof this vic- 
tory is said to be the complete downfall of 
Spanish power in this interesting portion 
of the South American Continent. A new 
form of goverument was instantly organ- 
ized in the'capital of Seutiago aid the su- 
preme Directorship coufided to Dow Bar- 
uardo O'iliggins, who issued a proclama- 
tion, congratulatory of the eveut, to the 
people of Chili. Ou the 18th of March, 
three of the enemy's st«ndards, two. taken 
} ow the coast of Valparaiso aud the other at 
Llamparaes, in Upper Peru reached Buenos 
Avres. The former Spanish Governor of 
‘mh, Marco del Pont, had been taken by 
the Patriots. The army of the Andes, with 
General. San Martin at, its head, was ex- 
pected to recross the Andes mountains be- 
fore the winter closed them, with a large 
body of Chilenian, auxitiaries, to fall ou tie 
rear of the.Royalist army acting in Peru.” 

Thili has been considered as the most 
fertile aud populous district of the South 
American hemisphere. It is also rich in 
mines of gold, silver, and copper, aud the 
inhabitants have been always described by 
travellers .as more averse to the dominion 
of Spain thay those of any other part of 
the Spanish possessions. 
Chili iy bousided on the West by the Pa- 
cific Ocean: ou the land side jt adjoins 
Peru, Paraguay, and the country disco- 
-vered by Magellan. In point of offering 
‘extended facilities for the iutrodustioy of 
European’ commerce, it. is thovefane 
‘advantageously situated. : 

The recent events in ‘South America, 
regarded only ‘in. a commercial poist of 


view, @ great sensation in 
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London. Already do the merchants view 
the immense fine of coast from the mouth 
of the Amazon round by Cape Horn, and 
along the whole coasts of Chili and Peru, 
as open to their enterprise and specu!s- 
tions. Goods to the amount uf 600 000 
dollars were expected to be sent to Chih 
in the space of six weeks from the daie 
of the late advices. 
DENMARK. 

Difficulties of the Est India Company. 

Copenhagen, April 21.—The low prices 
of teahere lay great ifficulties in the way 
of our East India Company, and prevent 
it from usdertaking profitable enterprise 
to China. Congo tea costs here, at this 
moment, something les: than two-thirds of 
a specie dollar per Ib. a price under which 
the Company never can procure it in times 
of peace. 

FRANCE. 
Travellers well watched. 

Paris, June 7.—According toan instrae- 
tion respecting passports issued by the 
Minister of General Police— 

No Frenchman of the age of 15 or up- 
wards can leave the kingdom, or travel in 
the interior out of the department of his 
domicile, except by virtue of a passport de- 
livered by the Authorities. 

Foreigners are not permitted to travel or 
reside in the interior of the kingdom, ex 
cept by virtue of a special authority from 
the Minister of General Police, or a pro- 
visional pass delivered by some French 
authority. 

Benevolence : Collections. 

The sum collecied in France in 15 
mouths, for the poor, amounts to upwards 
of 28,000,990 of francs (about 1,166,000).), 
including 11,000,000 given by the King 
and the Princes. Among the persons of 
distinguished rank who are active in suc- 
couring the poor, Madame Moreau is to be 
meutioned. She employs great part ofher 
fortune in relieving whole f2:milies. 

Repose of the Soul ; translation of the body. 

The ashes of Heloise and Abelard, 
brought during the revolution to the mu- 
seum of Petits Augustins, have been depo- 
sited by order of the Government in the 
church of St. Germin des-Pres, where a 
solemn service was said on the 16th iust. 
for the rest oftheir souls!! They will be 
carried to the cemetery of Pere Ja Chaise. 

Exeavation. 

Marseilles, May 9.—Grand vestiges of 
ancient buildings have been discovered at 
the village of La Fare.— Among them are 
many urns, tombs, a sepuichral chamber, 
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mosaies, aud sixty-one ancient medals, all 


gold, with the unpression perfect. But 
the most important discovery is that of the 
ancient temple of Vernegues, near Lam- 
hese, which is eight toises, eleven inches 
long, three tomes, five feet three inches 
broad, three toises, three fect five inches 
high, in the only remaining colame., The 
temple is remarkable for the beauty of its 
proportions, the elegance of the detatls, 
the finesse and grace of the style. It ts 
raised upon a semi-circular platform, at 
which you arrive by an ascent of thity- 
five steps. ‘The perspective termin tes in 
the interior of the piatform, and crowned 
with the branches of the sacred wood 
which covers the mountain. We leave to 
our autiquaries to determine what Roman 
town owned the monuments of La Fare 
and Vernegues. Nothipg in antiquity 
points out the towns in which they were 
raised. 
GERMANY. 


Harvest: Corn. 


We learn from Hanover, that the farmers 
have now lost their fears of a bad harvest, 
since the fine weather we have had; the 
prices of corn are fallmg, which has caused 
the failure of some of the most considera- 
ble corn merchauts, particularly at Bremen, 
The accounts from North Brabant are most 
distressing, from the coutinued rising of the 
rivers. 

New Sect caught in costume. 


Hanau, June 7.--The Sectarian spirit is 
very inventive when exerted for es- 
caping-from the search of authority. It is 
kuown with what severity the police of 
Bavaria has pursued the disciples of Pes- 
chel, whose fanaticism it was thought they 
had for ever annihilated. In the mean time, 
the town of Wurzbourg has lately wit- 
nessed a measure of Police, which proves 
that the authovsities ought never to repose 
on the pretended docility of sectaries.— 
There were about an hundred of them at 
Wurzbourg,, and a good number has been 
seized in a house situated on the left bauk 
of the Mein, and were brought off in. 
several chariots, and under a very stroug 
escort. These fanatics were surprised when 
clothed in costumes more or Jess ridiculous 
and fantastic, they were about to com- 
mence their mystic ceremonies, and per- 
haps the abominations of which they lave 
been accused, In these disguises they have 
been brought in. It is said that the Com- 
mune of Heidingsfield, situated halfa league 
from Wurzbourg, is infested with these 
sectaries. Some persous have been, ar- 
rested, in whose houses objects were found 
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Whi: » caused them to be very seriously 
Suspected, 

Dreadjul Accident at Strasburgh —On the 
234 wi, au artilery guard weut ito the 
workshop of a uailor, i the town of Stras- 
barg, and requested that he might be per- 
mitted (0 Wot a bag, which, he said, con- 
tained a certain quantity of coffee and 
sugar. The vailor complied with his wish, 
and put his bag into the scale. Not haviug 
the uecessary weights in his shop, he weut 
to fetch some from au adjoming apartment. 
He was scarcely gone when a terrible ex- 

losion took place, desiroyed the entire 
ouse, aud did cousiderabie damage to the 
reighbourtag houses. lustead of coffee and 
sugar, the big had been filled with gun- 
powder. The explosiou was caused by a 

spark of fire from the forge conmuuicating 
with the bag. A man whu had been at 
work iu the shop was dreadfully wounded, 
aud achild who was playing before the 
door was killed. Uhe uaicor aud the guard 
were also terribly wounded. 


HOLLAND. 
Magnation of commerce. 


They write from Rotterdam, that it is 
scarcely possible to form an idea of the 
staguatiou of trade in Holland: the arrival 
or depirture of a vessel with a cargo is 
uuusual. Holand has eutirely lost 
miny of the branches of commerce and 
industry which formerly euriched it ; aud 
as tothe carrying trade, which anciently 
made 1t the general factor of Europe, it 
has disappeared entirely. In the Nether- 
Jands commerce is but a little more active 
than ia Holland; many of the ancient 
mauufactories are with difficulty supported. 

Emigrants numerous : beggare. 

Rotterdam, May 19.—“ 1 am just arrived 
from Amsterdam, where there are uot less 
than 400) Swiss and German peasauts wait- 
ing to cmbark America, aud more are 
arriving daily. The city of Utrecht is 
crowded with these distressed emigrants; 
and at Amsterdam there are about 500 
encamped in the open fields, waiting for 
the like purpose. Their appearance is ex- 
ceedingly nouvel, and they seem to be or- 

anized in clans, having chiefs and a gra- 
Sitton of superiors. At Amsterdam | saw 
them frequently promenading the streets 
in little bands, with a leader at their head. 
Their costume is very simple, and for the 
most part mean : the meu wear short brown 
jackets, ioose trowsers, and striped worsted 
caps, or very broad brimmed hats; and the 
women wear their heads bare, except a 
smaii band with which they tie their hair, 
which is long and plaited. Both men and 
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women wear immensely large clogs, (Freuch 
sabuts,) eutirely of oue piece of wood, The 
counteuances of these people areof a darkish 
brown, and there is generally depicted in 
them an expression of ignorance, as well as 
a fixed pensiveuess, which informs the 
spectator of their unhappy situation. A 
great number of them are begging in the 
streets. 
HUNGARY. 
Representative Government re-established, 


The Gazette de Lemberg announces offi- 
cially, that bis Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Gallicia and Lombardy, 
has resolved to re-establish, with some mo- 
difications, the representative government 
of the kingdoms of Gallicia and Lodomeria 
iw Austrian Poland, ou the footing on which 
it was placed by Joseph Il. The Baron 
Hauer is named President of the Diet. 
There will be, as formerly, four orders of the 
kingdom —uamely, the Prelates, the Basons, 
the Knights, and the Deputies of the cities. 

Thus one of the most important articles 
of the Congress of Vienna 1s executed. 

The last, and one of each of the three 
higher orders, will be elected for 6 years; 
the three others for three years. There 
will be, besides, a secretary, who also is 
archivist, who will be appointed by the 
government, and for life. The deputies 
will be elected by the body of the States, 
which will meet at the next Diet. They 
will have salaries; viz. 1,000 florins for 
those of the clergy; 2,000 for those of ‘he 
nobility ; and 700 for that of the burghers, 
(about £100, £200, and £70 sterling.) 


ITALY. 
Antiquities: further researches, 

The excavations of the Campo Vaccino 
are carried on in full activity. A great 
number of workmen are employed at the 
temple of the Emperor Phocas, the tem- 
ples of Jupiter Stator, Concord, and Ju- 
piter Touans. The excavations of Jupiter 
stator become each day more interesting, 
The ancieut pavement has been discovered, - 
together with a massive staircase, which 
leads uo doubt to the temple. A continued 
pedestal, of about seveu metres high, serv- 
ed as the sub base of the temple, anu it is 
upou this pedestu! that the stair-case is siis- 
tained, The works are carried on with 
activity; a quantity of fragmeuts, almost 
all of the temple, are constantly brought to 
light. Autiquarisus pretend, thit these 
new discoverws have no connection with 
the temple, aud are of a later period ti at 
they possibly belong to the rostra, of which 
nothing positive is known to this day. 

The old soil & hich surrounds the co'umn 


of Phocas has been reached. The pedestal 
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of hat column is placed upon a crescent 
shaped sub-hase, made of brick, a metre 
and a half hich, and five metres long 
These exeavations are continued. 

The excavations of Jupiter Tonaus offer 
great iterest, torsmach as they discover 
tie approach to that edifice. What may 
appe sr curious is, that the aucieut surface, 
which is visible at the foot of the sub- base 
of the temple of Concord, is lower by three 
nietres thau that of the arch of Septimins 
Severns, which induces the’ belief that the 
Temples of Concord and Japiter Tonaus, 
with the neighbouring buitdings, of which 
the ruins are seen, were raised upon plat- 
forms many steps high. 


British Travellers abroad. 


* Lord Craven has arrived safe at Naples, 
After a most tempestuous passage, during 
Which be experieuceéd a most violent gale 
‘Of three days coutinuaiice, which the yacht 
weathered with the greatest spirit. His 
L.oriship wis to proceed to the Ar- 
chipelago, and from thence to Coustanti 
nope Lord Be'more, who tikewire sailec 
from Southampton, is exploring Italy. His 
Lor ship intends visiting Palestine, aud to 
reside two years in Jerusalem. 


INDIES: WesT. 
Scarcity and Dearness. 
, Accounts from Antigua, dated the 12th 
‘of April, are of a distressing nature. They 
‘state there was great scarcity of provi- 
‘sions, and the small quantity obtained was 
charged most exorbitantly high. Several 
vessels had been dispatched to America to 
procure supply, but from the accounts 
_ received they had been: but partially suc- 
cessful. 
War, Victory, and Thanksgiving. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. Davies, 
“one of the Missionaries at Eimeo, to the 
Rev. W. Cowper, New South Wales, dated 
the 80th of March, 1816:— 
"In the beginning of November (1815) 


peace was, apparently, restored betwee 


“the contendwg parties: aud Pomare re- 
tarned to Taheite, to reinstate the fugitives 


jv thew different lauds. He was accom- 


. panied not only by them, bat by almost all 
the men who had renounced Heathenism. 
At first all things aypeared to go on well; 

but suddenly bostitittes recommenced, and 


the Atahiruans attempted, by a desperate 
effort,ito sugport thelr tottering cause, their 


progihet assuring them of success. They 
came upou the Kiag aad his people gu the 


~ sabbath day, November 12, at the time of 


morning prayer, expecting tbat, being so 
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engaged, they would easily be thrown into 
confusion. . This we had anticipated as a 
probable occurrence, aud therefore 
warned our people against it;. in con. 
sequence of which, they carried their arms 
with them wherever they weit. Not witht 
standing which, however, the sudden ap- 
proach aod immediate attack of the Ata- 
burvans, and others, threw them into, con- 
siderable confusion, and sume gave way; 
but they soon rallied again, as the Raiateans, 
and the peopie of Kimeo, had kept their 
ground, Severs} feli-on both sides; but ou 
the side of the Atahuruans, Uptara, » princi- 
pal chief was killed. This event, as soon as it 
was known, ‘turned the scale, and Pomare's 
party obtaived a complete victory. But 
he treated the vanquished with g:eat lenity 
‘nd moderation, which bad the happiest 
effect; for all exclaimed, that the new reli- 
zion must needs be good, because it pro- 
cuced such good effects: they declared 
also, that their gods were cruel and false, 
had deceived them, and sought their rnin ; 
and, therefore, they were resolved to trust 
them no longer. 

“ On the evening of that day, when the 
coufusion of the battle was over, the King 
and bis people, with many of the idotaters, 
anited in one large assembly, to worship the 
od ef heaven and of earth, and return 
him thanks for the events of the day. 

“ After this, Pomare, by universal con- 
sent, was re-established in his government 
of the whole of Tabeite aud its dependen- 
cies, which he had lost by the general re- 
bellion in 1806. 

“ Since this affair Pomare had continued 
at Taheite, making arrangements respecting 
the several districts—overthrowing all the 
vestiges of idolatry—destroying the gods, 
morais, &c. &c. the chiefs zealously assisting 
in their destruction; and they are now em- 
ployed in erecting places o! worship, for the 
true God, in every district all around the 
is:2nd,. the, whole of which is now pro- 
fessedly Christian, and so 1s Eimeo3. and in 
great measure the leeward islands also, the 
chiefs of which entreat us, by every oppor- 
tunity, to come over aud help them.” 

PRUSSIA. 
Constitution: to be? or not to 

Berlin, June 3.—We find in a Saxon 
Paper the assertion, that Prussia has pot 
at present any Constitution. Ifthe wiiter 
means by thisa paper Coustitation, hi | is 
quite in the right ; but only ignorance of 
the trae nature of a Coustitation cau seek 
it in a few written sheets of peper, aud be- 
lieve that where these ‘are vot there is 
hkewise no Constitution. Reasdnable peo- 
ple are well convinced that paper Constitu- 


Ht 
a 


tious are like houses built of cards, which 

afford ueither shelter uor safety. 


RUSSIA. 


Finances ; Sinking Fund, 

On the 27th of March the Russian Em- 
peror issued an Ukase, authorizing his Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund to receive 
from the Ist of July to the 20th of Decem- 
bev, subscriptions, in sutms of not less than 
100 rubies, the proceeds of which are tu be 
applied to the diminution of the quantity of 
Bank votes in circulation. Foreigners may 
as Russian subjects.- The 
agyreyate of the subscriptions will consti- 
tate fund, bearing 6 per cent. interest, 
payable half yeariy out of that portion 
the reveuue of the national domains trans- 
ferred to the Siuking Fund, The stock- 

bers will-receive a:bouus of 20 per cent. 
to’ be added to the amount of the capital 
subscribed ; in addition to which they will 
be allowed a’ discount of one pen cent. to 
‘defray the expence of remittances, &e. A 
stim equal to two per cent. upon the whole 
amoant subscribed, will be appropriated 
‘out of the revenue of the national domains. 
‘to the gradual redemption of the debt. 

Suicides punished, post mortem. 

The Leipsic Gazette. has just published 
a notice from the Saxon Government, pur- 
porting that the bodies of individuals com- 
mitting suicide through despair, shall be 
delivered to the Theatres of Anatomy. } 


Leipsic Fair.—We extract from the 
German Papers the following distressin 
acconut of the last graud fair at Leipsic, 
“held in the middle of last month :— 

* Our fair has turned out extremely ill; i 
may be reckoned inferior by one-third,. i 
“pot one-half, to the last Michaelmas fair 
is said, there were 14,000 strangers less, 
‘which one could easily perceive in the 
“streets. ‘The number of Russians an 
_ Poles in particular was small, and those 
who were traders made but few purchases} 
_ Germany is so overstocked with goods, 
_that it has far more than it needs, the cons 
suinption having been much reduced by 
“war and distress, and the mauufactures, 
_ by the employment. of machinery instead 
’ of humau labour, have greatly increased, 
- aud every thing is produced much more 
rapidly. This causes the trade. in ma+ 
pufactured goods to stagnate extremely. 
_ Siiks, formerly a great article at, our fair, 
“were in small demand, English cotton 
manufactures extremely cheap; they fell 
or six per ceut, and. scarcely a third 


; pat of the stock on hand. was disposed of. 
‘ The proprietors of course sutfér a great loss | 
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Saxon cotton goods, found hardly auy sale. 
Our manufacturers are ivconsolable, since 
by this failure of their last hope the great- 
est distress will be occasioned, as they 
will be obliged to dismiss a number of 
workmen, who will be exposed to perish 
with hunger. Woollen wares, particularly 
fine. Netherland cloths, and Saxon Me- 
rinos, kerseymeres, &c. sold well, and al- 
most. all the stocks were bought. The 
inferioy cloths fetched very low prices. 
Wool from Bohemia, Moravia, and Hun- 
gary, of inferior qualities, was in abund- 
ance; the prices have, however, fallen 
from 40 to 60 per cent, within these two 
months. Almost the whole was sold. As 
shearing time approaches, the Saxon may 
be expected to become cheaper than Jast 
year; but.it is not likely to fail above 10 
or 15 per cent. cheaper than last year.” 
Goods of English manufacture were reall 
in masses; the indiennes, the niusiins, and 
the woollen cloths of Great Britain,’ were 
offered at all prices. Here, as at Frank 
fort, the indieunes were sold at three gros 
the el], The excessive dearness of provi- 
sions has rendered the sale of merchalidize 
insignificant.’ Numerous. failures, havin 
also weakened credit, orders of all so: 
have been astonishingly lessened, and salés 
have been necessarily forced at any price.’ 

The rapid increase of machinery is come 
plained of, as,having quite. outrun the de- 
mands of the market ;, aud, by the super- 
fluous stock of goods which it has created, 
obliged the masters to dismiss a large’ pro- 
portion of their workmen, who have ‘ilo 
resource but beggary or famine” 

SPAIN. 
Ecclesiastical property sold. 

From ‘Madrid of the: 5th of June, we 
learn that a Royal Cedule confirms the 
validity of the sales of the property of the 
cletgy, which took place in virtue of the 


decrees of King Charles iV. and the eccle- 


siastical bulls grauted for that purpose. 
New Pian of Finances, .. _ 

1. Allthe property of the clergy, regu- 
lar aud-secular, is subjected to.a general 
contribution for the State, except the.tithe 
and the offering tothe altar, 

2. Tue’ secular and regular clergy fur- 
nish an extraordinary subsidy of 30. mil- 
lion of reals (or about 300,0001.) for six.suc- 
cessive years, 

_$. ‘Fhe pensions of widows and others, 
which are charged on the public treasury, 
will be henceforward defrayed out of the 
funds arising from ecclesiastical benefices 


during a vacancy. ‘The sums which ail - 
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pardons and pontifical concessions produce 
will be applied to support public credit, 
or given to the sinking fund. 
Butts from his Holiness, authorising these 
arrangements, have been granted. 
CHARGES OF THE STATF. 
reals villon 


King's Honsehold 56 973,600 
Ministry of State 
Of 12,064.15] 


Of 479. 660,416 
Of Marine 935,637 
of Finances 106,986,420 
Extraordinary and eventual 
charges 150,000,000 
Debt of the geveral 
for the last two years, 
708 097,234; making for 
1,3934,316.533 
The whole reveuue is 597,126 907 


Annual Ae ficit 737,189,546 

A tax is imposed upon selaries, graduated 
according to their value. salary of 
10,000 reals pays 4 per cent; one of 40,000 
pays 16 per cert. 

Letters from Cadiz of May 20 announcer, 
that the Royal Marine Arsenal! at the Cay 
racas had become a prey to toe flames 
There is much conjecture on the cous - 
of this melancholy accident) The loess 
estimated at 10,000,000 reals (2,500,000 fy 
£105,000.) It hus sinee been found tu rise 
to much more; and will prevent the ma 
rine exertions of Spain tor a lenge while, 
whence the «pinion prevails that it wa- 
not accidental. 

SWEDEN. 


Sale of Coffee forbidden. 
A Royal Decree of the 30th of April or- 


dains-- 


“1, From the Ist of October, this vear. 
all sale of prepared Coffee in inns, hote s, 
cotfee-houses taverns, and all the publi 
places, at fairs, and at auctions, as well in 
the towns as iu the country, is prohibite. 
under a penalty of ten rix-dollars, for th: 
buyer and sel'er. 

“ To prevent fraud, which might be oc- 
casioned hv the use of what is cailed Swe- 
dish Coffee, this and all other substitutes, 
which in look and taste resemble real Cof 
fee, wre included in this prohibition. 

“All use and sale of foreign wines, 
known by the names of Champagne, Bur- 

undy, Cavary, Malmsey, Sack, Cape, or 
okay, as well as all foreign iiqueurs, spt- 
rits, brandy, cyder, and beer, are entirely 
prohibited and to cease from the Ist of Ja- 


nhuary next year. 
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“ Whoever after this time shall be con- 
victed of the forbiddeu use or sale of the 
above arbcies, shail pry 16 2-Srds dol- 
lors, so that the buyers are each for hunself 
to pay this penalty. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Destructive Storm: contributrons. 


Lausanne, June 5.--The storm of the 
20th of May, extended to the Canton of 
Sechoffhausen. The districts of Rudlingen 
and Bachberg have particularly sutleced, 
and alithe hopes of the farmer are des- 
troyed. In the Canton of Zurich beue- 
ficenve is still unabated. There, and in 
other Cantons, concerts, bells, are 
ziven for the relief of the indigent; plea- 
sure is become a pubiic virtue, and people 
almost commit follies out of charity. The 
dreadful distress of the Cauton of Glaris 
has not escaped the attention of the North 
ofGermauy At ubeck 8000 florins lave 
been already collected, and seut to Cloris! 
and at Hamburgh several merchents re- 
ceived subscriptions for the same purpose, 
The misery of the districts of Savoy ov our 
frontiers continues to present a distressing 
piture. The Geuevois do not cease to 
send them assistance. The rich in Savoy 
also make large distributions. Mr. Bas- 
tion, of Frangis, alone supports 150 poor, 
bat all these charities are uneque! to 
the wants to be relieved.—Gazette of Lau- 
sanne, June 6. 

TURKFY. 
Bad Bread conflagrations, 

Constantinople, April 25.—The  dissa- 
tisfaction of the people with the extremely 
bad bread with which they have been 
for some time obliged to put up, while 
the granaries of the Government are full of 
cord, has so increased the anger of the 
Sultan against the Chief Inspector of the 
corn wag#zines, or cazan, he has been 
dismissed from his office, aud sent into 
exi'e. Ono the other haud, some people 
ay the blame on the bad or spoiled corn, 
which the Government bought from ec ono. 
sical motives besides this old and neglected 
corn is frequently forced upon the millers 
md bakers from those magazines A fire 
which broke out (bat was immediately 
checked) on the 16th at Constantinopie, was 
followed by a sevond on the next day, at 
Bujukdere. This was mach more violent. 
It broke out at the beginning of the night 
in the house of the Physivian and Russian 
Counsellor of State, Vezzoni, and iu a short 
time reduced to ashes five houses, between 
the palaces of the Russian and Prussian 
Embassies. The progress of the flames 
was happily stopped by the timely assist- 
ance of the people, who came from the 
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Castles on the channel with fire engines, 
&e. and ‘he tiouse of the Prussian Ambas 
sador, Haron Senft, which was in danger, 
was saved, 
WIRTEMBURGH. 
Rains and Floods ; narrow escape. 

Stutgard, May 28.—The Neckar, in con- 
sequence of the rain, has reached a height 
which it had not attained for 40 years, aud 
dove immense damage to meadows and 
fields, aud buildings. The King was 
obliged to quit his country seat, Bellevue, a 
league from this place, yesterday evening 
at ten o'clock, and come hither. The 
Queen was forced, by the rushing of the 
water into the house, to escape through the 
window hy a ladder. The foundations of 
the house are so shiken, that large hollows 
were found in the pavement of the ball, and 
the whole seemed in danger of falling in. 
One of the King’s grooms, who was coming 
from Esiingeu to bring him some intelli- 
gence, was carrie’ away by the waves a 
quarter of a league from the house. A man 
who hastened with horses to his assistance 
was also drowned. 

Political Maneuwvres. 


Stutgard, June 6. ~\a consequence of the 
dissolution of the Assembly of the States, 
by his Mojesty'’s reseript of the 4th instant, 
another rescript, addressed to all the sub- 
jects of the kingdom was published the fo'- 
lowing day. Itsaysthat since all hope of the 
coustitation haviug been accepted was 
done away, tbe assembly was necessarily 
dissolved ; that to effect the uniou of the 
Statis and the Crown every thing was done 
‘compatible with the rights of the Crown, 
and the freedom of the people. It declares, 
therefore, that if the majority of the people, 
signify in the assemblies of the Bailliages, 
or through their Magistrates, that they ap- 

rove of the plan of the Constitution which 
Bis Majesty had proposed, he, the King, 
shall consider the constitutional compact 
as concluded, and shall put it iu force ; and 
‘the rescript farther assures the people, that 
they shall immediately enjoy all the bene- 
fits of the Constitution, in every thing that 
does not relate toa representation of the 
States. 

Stutgard, June 7.---The Ministry of the 
Interior has, by order of the King, publish- 
ed -an important Proclamation, including a 
report of every thing that waslately done 
at the Wirtemburgh Diet. It says, that 
among those who voted with the majority 
_ which rejected the Constitution, there were 
niveteeu members who had been Princes 
and Counts, but who were vow subject to 
the Wirtemburgh Government, and to 
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whom the new Constitution held out more 
rights than they could claim auder the 
Germanic Confederation. ‘They wished to 
form a State within the state, 
E migration, 

Carlsruhe, June 14. — Mr. Varnbagen 
D vuse, Counsellor of | egation, and 
Chargé d’Affsires from Prussia our 
Court, has just published, that it will not 
be permitted to Euigrants who want to 
yo to America, to pass through the Prus- 
sian provinces on the Rhine, untess they 
are provided with passports signed by a 
Prussian Legation. Vhese Legations will 
sign the passports of those only who shall 
have proved that they have sufficient funds 
for thevoyage. 


Stutgard, June 14.—The price of corn 
has risen considerably in the k ngdom, and 
it was publicly stated that in some places 
farmers, bakers, and other persons, had con- 
cealed quantities of corn, much more con- 
siderable than they could want till the 
harvest. These considerations have induced 
the King to issue au Ordinance, of which 
the preamble is remarkable, it runs thus: 
— Asin the reports which have frequently 
come to to us from different parts of the 
kingdom, it is stated that many Land. 
holders still keep large quantities of grain, 
in the intention of deriving av usurious 
profit from them, that setting aside all con- 
sideration of the distress of their fellow 
countrymen, they make the yrices mount 
to a height which exceeds ali proportion 
between the expence aud an equitable 
profit, considering that the duties of a man 
and a citizen command those who have 
resources at their disposal to employ them 
to relieve the urgent wants of their fellow. 
citizens; by the advice of our Counci! of 
State, and of the Committee established 
relative to the general dearth, we have 
thought fit to ordain as follows: 

“ |. Within three days after the receipt 
of this Ordinance, there shall be taken in 
all the towns, villages, hainlets, and single 
farms in the kingdom, and delivered to 
each bailiwich, a statement of the whole 
stock on hand of corn of every kind, beans, 
flour, pease, leutils maize, and potatoes,” 

The other articles of the Ordinance _re- 
late to the means to be employed for taking 
the statement, from which po person is 
exempt. ‘These wise measures have already 
had the happiest effect. 

Emigration to Russia, 

They write from Neubourg on the Da- 
nube, that 500 inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Wirtemberg have passed there. with 
their wives aud children, on their way te 
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Customs 4,998,079 5,308,829 
19,002,716 17,865,681 
6,107,373 5,941,796 
Post Offi 1,5] 5,000 1,590,000 
Assessed Taxes: 6,327,035 5,924,517 
Land Taxes ------- 1,108,271 1,149,252 
$81,419 267,082 
Unappropriated War 
Duties 1,397,724 
$9,439,893  $8,739,83, 
-~ANNUAL DUTIES : 
‘ Customs: 2,547,040 
597,314 539,749 
Pensions; Offices,&c. 16 4,016 
‘Total A 
WAR TAXES : 
3,008,612 490,707 
Excise 6,482,574 4,204,373 
14,309,687 6,324,557 
Total WarTaxes 23,300,873 11,019,637 
Total Net 
Revenue 66,292,135 52,850,323 


Russia. They established near Neubourg, 
a kind of bivouac, and as soon as they were 
collected together, Divine service was per- 
formed, which they attended with exem- 
plary devotion. The next day they em. 
barked on the Danube to coutinue their 
route. 


— 
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The King.—“ Windsor Castle, June 7. 
“His Majesty has been very composed 
threughout the last month. His Majesty's 
disorder coutinves unaltered; but his 
Majesty's health ond spirits are good.” 

Net produce of the Revenue in Great 
Britain, 5th of April 1816 and 1817 re- 
on: also the Total Produce of the 

onsolidated Fund, Annual Daties, and 
War Taxes :-— 

Year ending Year ended 
5 April, 1816. 5 April, 1817. 


The Irish and Portuguese Payments, for 
the Interest on their respective Debts pay. 
able in Eugland, are excladed from this 
Statement; and the War Taxes appro- 
priated to the Interest of Loans charged on 
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head of Consolidated Customs. 
8S. R. LUSHINGTON. 
Whitehall. Treasury Chambers, 
2ist of May, 1817. 
Exients in Aid. 

The Bill to regulate the issuing of Ex- 
tents in Aid states, that whereas Extents 
in Aid have in many cases been issued for 
the levying and recovering of larger sums 
of money than were due to his Majesty, by 


were issued ; and it is expedient to prevent 
such practice in future; it is enacted, that 
the amount due to the Croww shall be 
indorsed upon the wrif, as the sum to be 
levied by the Sheriff; provided always, 
that in every case in which the sum pro- 
duced by the sale of any lands or goods 
taken by any Sheriff or other officer under 
any such writ of extent, for the purpose of 
levying the amount or sum of money in- 
dorsed upon the back of the writ, shall be 
more than sufficient to satisfy the amount 
of the debt due to his Majesty indorsed 
upon the writ, such overplus shall be paid 
into the Exchequer, together with the 
said amount of debt; and the said Court 
shall, upon any summary application or 
applications, make such order for the 
return, disposal, or distribution of any such 
surplus, or any part or proportion thereof, 
as to the said Court shall appear to be 
proper. And there is a clause not to pre- 
judice the debtor to the Crown, in re- 
covering the remainder of any debt. 
Four Peers now sit in the House of 
Lords who have successively filled the 
Chair of the House of Commons, viz. 
Lords Grenville, Sidmouth, Redesdale and 
Colchester. ‘The salary of the Speaker is 
70001. per annum, and the fees, it is said, 
are nearly as much also, oping 
THE ARMY. 

Effective strength of the British Army at 
home and abroad, exclusive of Artillery, 
April 25th, : 

Trumpeters or Drummers .. 3561 
Farriers ..... "338 
Rank and Pile 134,699 


Total of Antillery...... «11,833 


Grand Total of the Army 166,865 
the above statement, the Cape, of 


"them, are not included in the Consolidated |,Good Hope regiment, the Ceylonese rezi- 
Fuad, but under the head of War Taxes, |, ments, 


Black pioneers, are not iuclud-— 


to the Quarter ending 5th July, 1816, in- 
elusive, from which périod the Wa? Duties 
of Customs (being made perpetual pe Ac 

56 Geo. ITI. c. 29.) aré inchided under the’ 


the debtors ou whose behalf such exients | 
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ed, as they are paid. by the colonies: in 
which they are serving. These troops con- 
sist of 201 Officers, 239 Serjeants, 86 
drummers, and 3854, rank and file. 


Watérléo Prize Youey.—The following 
sums will be issued next week fo the gal- 
lant Officers and Men, who fought at Wa- 
terloo, being their respective shares of the 
million of money granted to them as Prize- 
money by Parliament: 

Comman.ler to Captains 90 0 
Forces about 60,000 0 | Subalterns 33 0 
Gen. officers 1,502 0 | Serjeants 19 0 
Field Officers 4200, Rank andfile 2 10 
National Monuments of Victories. 


The Commitive appointed for receiving 
and deciding on the merits of the designs 
offered for the Water'oo and. Trafalgar 
monuments, have held their final meeting; 
when Messrs. Wiikins, Gandy, and Smirke, 
atiencled with their designs, exhibiting the 
various alterations suggested) by the Com- 
mittee. The report to the Treasury was 
agreed on, and the buildings will be im- 
medivtely carried into execution, The mo- 
mumeuts are each to be about 280 feet high; 
the additional cost of the Waterloo is ovca- 
siovet! principally by embellishments and 
sculpture. The design for Trafalgar is a 
plam octangular structure, 45 feet in dia- 
meter at the hase, raised upon a magnifi 


cent Aight of steps, and surmounted with 


a naval coronet. The Waterloo is an or 
namental tower of three orders of columus, 
around the base of which is a circular 
colounade. 

The situations for’ placing the netional 
monuments are said to be, Greenwich for 
the naval ; and Portland-place,in the ecir- 
cle wext the New-row, and facing the 
Regent's-park, for the military. 


Sir J. Cox Hippisiey intends proposing 
a Bill in Parliament to exempt Yeomanry 
Cavalry from serving the offices of consts- 
ble, headborongh, or tvthingman-—thus 
avoiding any possible conflict of duties from 
their entering iv ove individual, 
+ Singular Depreciation in the Coin of the 
Realm aifiet, ihat such is the giut 
of guid coin it thistime, that there is.as 
‘much. trouvle im changing a gainea, half 
guinea or seven shilling piece, as there was 


a few mooths since in procuriwyg a legal 


silver It is even say, that 
there are persons, who. forgetting. tieit 
duty to lis majesty, refuse to toke his 


A Caution.—Two men, travelling the 
couutry, have sold tight guiueas, &e. io 


‘several shopkéepers in’ Norioik, and inime- 


diately informed aygaiust them for buyiwg 
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gold aud silver without a license.—Half 
the penalty goes to the informer, 
Sheep; and Exports of Wool. 

The present stock of sheep in Great Bri- 
tain and [reland is estimated at 42 millions 5 
more than 30 millions of which are of the 
short-woolled species. 

It appears from an Official aecount of the 

nantity. of woollen goods exported from 
Grent Britain in the year ending 5th of 
January, 1817, that the total deciaved value 
of the goot!s of this: kid exported, was to 
Russia 818,9281.—to Sweden, 1,5201.—to 


Norway, 8,8071.—to Denmark, 13,1641— 


to Poland, 460! —to Prossia, 5,673!1.—to 
Germany, 128,672:.—to Holiand, 228,237], 
—to Fiauders, 93.6671.—to France, 4,361), 
—to Portugal, 568,4541,—to Spain, 146,540), 
— to Cibraitar, 103,5441.—to Italy, 102,8291, 
Malta, 67,335i.—to Turkey and Levant, 
11,072!.—to ‘reland and the Isle of Man, 
562,200).—to the Islands of Guernsey, Jer- 
sey, and Alderney, 23,2951-—-to Asia, 
1,030,2211.-—to Africa, 37,853!.—-to the 
United States of America,3,029,6671,—to the 
British North American Colonies, 447,628). 
—to the West. Indies, 251,602].—to the Fo- 
reign Continental Colonies, 417,8061.—and 
to Honduras, 8611.—Grand total, 8,404,481]. 


A Bill has passed a Committee of the 
House of Commons, the object of which is 
to amend the 53d of his Majesty, relatiny 
to tolls on carriages used in husbandry. It 
enacts, that in future no carriages, although 
who'ly laden with manure for land, shall 
be exempted from the tolls established By 
local Acts. 

Oo an average for nine years, the com- 
mitments of crimes in proportion. to the 
populatiou were as follows:—in Manchester, 
ove in 140; in London, One in 800; in 
[reland, one in 1,600; aud in Scotland, one 
in 20,000! 

Royal George sunk: state of. 

The wreck of the Royal George at Ports- 
mouth, was examined several times lately 
ina diving bell, so that a clear judgment 
may be formed as to the best meaus for 
breaking her to pieces, It appears on an 
inspection of her more interior parts, that 
her timbers which have fatieu in aud col- 
apsed, aud prevented the coustant action 
the tides upon them, have so strongly 
imbibed the more corpuptve mgredienis 
of the water aud mua, that they are se- 
a fungus stele, emit the most 
offensive sme!l, One of the channel aud 
sham plates have, been brought up and 
conseyed to the Dovk yard, 


The folowing is from a private letter :— 
“Tbe weather being favourable Mr 
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Fisher went down in the diving-bell with 
two men, at the time of slack water, at 
Spithead, to examme the wreck of the 
Roy George; and at the depth of about 
eight fathoms they mede fast a chain to a 
part of the wreck, and seut ap a note from 
the bell. in. a smal! wooden buoys, with di 
re tious for a six-inch rope to be lowered 
to them which they hooked to the chvin, 
for the purpose of this part of the wreck 
being afterwards hove ap to the vessel 
ahove. ‘They then continued their survey, 
and were moved about im different direc 
tions, by siguals given by a certain number 
of hiows with a hammer on the inside 
of the bel, whtch are distinct!) heard and 
understood by the atten above. Ty 
lowering the bell down to the full extent of 
the leather hose, through which it was sup- 
plied with or, about nine fathoms, a cir- 
cumstanee occurred which was rather 
alarming tothe spect>tors, as the hose gave 
way, and no more could be 
But there was no danger in this, as there is 
a valve in the bell, toprevent the escape of 
the air up the hose, and the bell itseif con- 
tained sufficient air to last the men 40 
minutes without a ferther supply by the 
pump; and Mr. Carcol, the master of the 
vessel, who directed the overitions above, 
immedistely, with the grestest coolness, 
caused the bell to be raised to the surface, 
which wes performed in «bout 
seven minutes The hose being made good, 
the bell was lowered a secoud time, when 
a Lieutenant of the Queen Charlotie was 
admitted as one of the party, and they 
brought up a small piece of the wreck. 
The part of the wreck that was slung, being 
afterwards love up, appears to be a con- 
siderable part of one of the channels, with 
-achain-plate, the wood work much de- 
stroyed by the worms, and the iron work 
mu h corroded. 


Mr. Fisher went down again in the bell 
af erwords at the time of slack water, to the 
depth of ten fthoms, but the tide soon 
turning, rendered it difficult to steer the 
be!l so as to survey the wreck; it was 
consequeutly safely hove up again, after 
being down about forty minutes. A gen 
tleman belonging to the dock-yard, who 
requested Mr. Fisher to let him accompany 
him down, reports, that he felt quite com- 
fortable below, aud that there was suffi- 
cient light to enable him to read smal! 
print While below he wrote a note, 
which he sent up as a proof of his state- 
ment.” 

_ ‘The first stone of the North or London 
abutment of Southwark bridge was laid 


Jately by the Lord Mayor. The bridge 


is to consist of three arches of iron, and to 
he finished by Christmas next. 

Business is very brisk in the City. Large 
orders have been given within these two 
days for goods to be exported, and the de- 
mand for vessels is greater than has been 
known for mavy months. 

Chimney Sweepers’ Climbing Boys. 

A vumerous meeting was lately held at 
Freemasons’ Hall, for the purpose of adopt- 
icg a petition to Parliament, praying for 
legislative interference to abolish the use of 
climbing boys in sweeping chimuies. ‘The 
Duke of Sussex presided at the meeting, 
which was attended by the Lord Mayor, 
fords Milton, Ossnutstou, ond lascelies, 
“ir Francis Burdett, Mr. W. cerforce, Mr. 
Bennet, Mr. W. Santh, Mr. J Seumth, Mr. 
D. Burrell, Mr. C. Grant, and several 
other Members of Portiament, &e —Vr. 
Wilberforce cated on the publie to moui- 
fest the same humouity for the sons of their 
own country that they nad for the chivdren 
of Africa—The Lord Mayor strongly re- 
commended the adoption of paror tial ar- 
rangements for carrying the wisics of the 
Meeting wio effect -\ir Power, aud se- 
veral other gentlemen, addiessed the meet- 
ing on the inhumanity of beng 
voue the couutry in which chitdren were 
reared to the practice of this Lusmess, aud 
then abandoned to the world when they 
grew up, and were unable to comtinue their 
occupation any lovger.---- The petition to 
Parliament was agreed on wnanimously ; 
to be p esented to the House of Commons 
by Mr, Bennet. 

Coilier or Miner's Life Preserver. 

We have just seeu a very curious con- 
trivance by Mr. Geo. Prior, watch maker 
of Leeds, (son of Mr John Prior, the ce- 
lebrated Yorkshire mechanic.) which ma 
be considered as a Collier or Miner's Life 
Preserver, and which combines the two 
advantages of simplicity aud efficacy. The 
object of this invention is, to prevent those 
accidents which are so frequently occuring 
from the breaking of the ropes by which 
corves or buckets are let into the coal-pits 
or mines. To effect this purpose, iron 
pins are introduced into the upright frame 
ou which the corfe slides. The apparatus 
to which the corfe is fixed is furnished 
with a powerful spring catch on each side, 
which,. without causing any friction in the 
ordinary working of the corfe, opens out 
the moment the rope breaks, and, fixing 
itself on the iron pins, causes the corfe io 
be suspended, and prevents the person in 
it from being precipitated to the bottom of 
the pit. This apparatus, which is adapted 
to the machinery uow in use by the miners, 
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adds very little weight to the corfe, and 
may be fitted up at a trifliug expense.— 
Leeds paper. 

Trade again becoming brisk. 

We are extremely happy to learn from 
undouited suthority, that the iron trade in 
Giamorganshire and Breconshire has ra 
pidly increased to such an extent, that the 
works Cannot execute the orders now on 
hand with the expedition required by the 
purchasers; ud that additional furnaces 
are erecting in cousequence. The iron 
trade of Statiurdshive, &c. is also greatly 
improved. — Cambrian. 


The Carlisle weavers last week got an 
advance of Is. per cut, in consequence of 
a spirit of speculation being excited by the 
eveuts in South America. 

Alarming Fire occasioned by Lightning. 

Extract of a letter from Redbridge, vear 
Southampton, dated the 24th instant — 
“One of the most awful thunder storms 
that has for many years been known here, 
happened about 4 o'clock yesterday after- 
noon, when an alarming fire occurred in 
the timber-yard of Mr. Benjamin Hobbs, 
of this place, which burnt down four large 
store-houses, &c. one containing a large 
quantity of bark, many tons of which were 
consumed. For nearly an hour there was 
scarcely a hope of any of the buildings or 
valuable stock being saved ; but providen- 
tially the heavy rain, accompanied with 
a change of the wind, served to arrest the 
dreadful calamity. A vessel on the stocks, 
and several others lying at the quay, were 
in the most imminent danger; and had 
these taken fire, half the village must in 
evitably have been consnmed. 

“ The fire was occasioued by the light- 
ning, which first entered the smith’s shop 
at the front, passed throngh the roof, threw 
down the chimney, and then eutered the 
bark-house, which communicated with se 
veral others in a few minutes, the wind 
being very high, and presented a most 
awful spectacle. It was two hours before 
the fire-engines from Southampton arrived ; 
and, had it not been for the judicious and 
effective exertions of the workmen in the 
i promptly aided by the large assem- 

lage of persons that were collected, this 
catastrophe must have been attended 
with very heavy loss, which at present is 
comparatively small. The buildings are 
insured.” 


Porson Prize ; for Greck Learning. 


Cambridge, June 27.—The Porson prize 
for ihe best translation of a passage in 


Shakspeare into Greek verse, has been 
adjudged to Mr, G. J. Penniugton, of 
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King's college-—This is the first year of 
the institution of the prize, which is: the 
interest of 4001. Navy 5 per cent. stock, 
transferred to the University by the trus- 
tees of a certain fund appropriated to the 
use of the late Professur Porson during his 
life, and which interest is to be annwaily 
employed in the purchase of a book or 
books, to be given to the resident Under- 
graduate who shall make the best trausla- 
tion of a proposed passage in Shakspeare 
Ben Jonsou, Massinger, or Beaumont and? 
Fletcher into Greek verse. 
Antiquities discovered. 

A curious articie is also furnished from 
Cambridge, we allude to the exhibition of 
some antiquities, lately discovered in this 
county by a day labourer, with a view 
as his hand-bill announces, to illustrate 
the text of an ancient classic author. The 
passage referred to, is in the Aneid of 
Virgil ; it alludes to a custom which ex- 
iste pepe J the Greeks aud Romans, of 
placing coals uuder the spits used for roast- 
ing meat: 

“ Subjiciunt verubus prunas, et viseera 

torrent.” 

The particular article shewn to explain 
the manber in which this was done, is 
evidently of Roman manufacture. It was 
found on the left of the turupike road 
leading from Barton to Wimpole, at a 
place called Horsefield, about four feet be- 
low the soil. It is of iron; its form being 
that of a double fulerum, representing, in 
elegant workmanship, the heads of two 
horned animals, which were used as sup- 
porters of a spit for roasting, and they are 
connected together by an iron bar, which 
passed under the spit; against this bar, 
billets, or other fuel, were heaped.—A 
chain, for conducting slaves, also made of 
iron, and having six collars, was fouud 
with the fulcrum. 


Prisoners for High Treason: numbers, 


An account of the number of persons 
now in confinement in Great Britain, by 
warrant of either of the Secretaries of State, 
or of six Privy Counsellors, detained under 
the provisions of an Act, passed in the 
present Session of Parliameut, for enabling 
his Majesty to secure and detain such 
persous as his Majesty shall suspect are 
conspiring against his Persou and Govern- 
ment, with the places of their confinement : 
—Gaol at Reading 3.—Tothill-fields Bride- 
well 3.—Gao! at Horsemonger-lane, for 
the county of Surrey, 4.---Gaol at Chelins- 
ford 4 ---Gaol at Gloucester 2.---House of 
Correction for the county of Middlesex 18 
—(aol at Exeter, for the county of De- 
yon, 3.---Total 32. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Thunder Storm. 
Edinburgh, June 14 —On Tuesday fore- 
‘noon, about twenty minnfes past eleven 
o’clock, a tremendous storm of hail and 
iain, with thunder and lightning, passed 
‘over this city. The lightning was tomark- 
ably vivid and brilliant; the hail was in 
Yarge pieces, which, with the rain descend- 
ed in torrents. The thander broke upon 
“Mr. Ballantyne’s printing-office, which 
‘stands lofty and detarhed. Vhe charge: 
‘tlond, ‘as it polled to the eastward, ‘struck 
the nearest and highest patt of the | bnil.! 
ing, tore afew slates from the roof, and 
oflispersed them; but this was almost the 
only injury done, and the how 
found a conductor in the contiguons leaden 
pipe that descended elong the wail to 
ground, where it discharged, at the 
time, a torrent of At the first 
of that pipe, a small portion of the out + 
of the lead is rent and ro!led back lke 
vatibband ; and at the next joint about. « 
_yard lower, a round hole, nearly three 
eighths ofan inch in diameter, is burst out, 
with a projecting and burred edge, N>, 
body belonging to the establishment wa: 
hart, although the effect produced 
' those in the house was of fhe most appali 
ing description. At the time the thunder 
' broke, the noise of the shock was incom: 
‘iparably louder than that of the teade.t 
‘artillery. It seemed as if the buiiding 
were wrapt ard enveloped in it, and seve 
ral of the men thought the) felt the shock. 
‘chimacy of an adjoining property 
oceapied by Messrs. Crieve and Sevtt, 
a hat-manufactory, was also suck down. 
A girl sitting near one of the windows 
the Session»! School, Leith: Wyad,, wa- 
. so much affected on one side of her taen, 
© that it is thought she will lose the ~ght 
one of her eyes; and a marine, wie ha: 
been to Musselburgh on duty, was as. 
struck by the lightning—one of his siic. 
is so much affceted that it is likely he wil! 
all power of A house at Nv ting- 
am Place Was so much shaken, what 
‘the bells Were set a ringing, ait @ wom, 
was struck down. but luckt!y not) burt. 
The large granary at Lorhrin dist'e:, 
was also struck, but saved by the condac 
tors. A house at Saughion, about two 
milés west from Exhoburgh, bes also been. 
struck, but without any maitertal injury. 
» We have not heard of any lives being lost.. 
mmediately after the storm had subsided, 
the surrounding heights exhibited fur a 


> short time all the appearance of winter, 


being capped with saow or hail stones, 


About four o'clock another storm passed, 


ju the same direction, but it was ueither 
$0 violent, ner in duration, 
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The following distressing acconnt Gf the 
effecisof the stot mat Ormiston has since 
been received, 

During the thunder storm on Tuesday, 
ahah of hghining strack the macse of the 
Rev, Mr. Ramsay, af Ormiston, and 
not only dill comsiderable damagh to the 
house, bat. we are sorty to say, otid 
burnt Vr Ramsay so severely, about the 
head snd shoulders, that he was carriod to 
bed delirions, from which state there is at 
Present tro great prospect of ibis: speedy 
recovery, His eldest son was likewise 
considerably searched, but is vow almost 


which, sinee the lightuing strack bim, has 
heen completely, closed, 
ARELAND. 

The following Proclamation has beew 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
By the Lord Lieutenant aud Council of 

Deland A Proelurmation.. 
Whitworth, 

Whereas from the present very high 
price of Oatmeal aud Potatoes, which con- 
stitute the chief food of the lower orders of 
the people in this part of the United King- 
‘dom, and the poverty which. still prevatis, 
from waut of einpto, ment, amongst the }a- 
bouring and classes, it is 
expedient thet ttiose articles of fond should 
be, as firas postibie, reserved. for, the ex- 
clusive supply of the lower orders of the 
people ‘ ig ‘ ile 

Now we, the Lord Lieutenant, by and 
with the advice: of hts) Majesty's: Privy 
“ouncil of lreland, do earnestly exhortand 
recommendall Masters of Families, who 
tre Hot the lower ctisses of iife,, not to 
suffer aly potstoes whatever to he cou- 
sumed in their respective And 
wé do also manner, exhort and 

large ali ‘persous who keep Horsesy es- 
pecially Horses fow pleasure, tu. diminish as 
‘much as possible the consamption of 
tu theirsubsistence. And, as we do here- 
hy bind ourselves to the observance ofthe 
above regulations, we do exhort andcherge 
‘il others to’ achere to the as they 
teider theirown immediate: interests,and 
‘feel for the of other. 
And we-do hereby farther direct, that 
‘the above-mentioned Resolution of Council 
be transmitted.to all Governors of Counties 
aid Chief Magistrates of tlie principal 
towns: that the Archbishops and Bishops 
iv their several proviuces and divceses be 
desired to transmit the same to their ucler- 
gy, in onler that the observance thereof 
may be recommended in the different pa- 
rishes throughout the country, } 
Giveu at the Council Chamber in Dub- 


‘tin, this 40th day of June, 1847, 


out of dang, with the loss of his deft eye, 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


On Thursday. June 5th the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church, 
held its aunnal meetiog at the Central 
School, in Baldwin's Garden, Gray's lnn- 
Jaue, London., At one o'clock his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury took the 
chair, being supported by bis Grace the 
Archbishop of York, aud their Lordships 
the Bishops. of Exeter, Salisbury, St. 
Asaph, Carlisle, Ely, Chester, Gloucester, 

» (Oxford, and Llandaff; .the Archdeacons 
vof London, Buckingham, Northumberland, 
‘Huntingdon, and Chichester; Lords 
‘Kenyon and Radstock. W. Wilberforce, 
'Esq. M. P., .C. Duncombe, Esq. M. P., A 
Smith, Esq. M. P., G. Gipps, Esq. M. P., 
and a numerous and highly respectable as- 
sembly of the Clergy and Laity. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury opened 
the business of the day in nearly the fol- 
lowing words :--- 

“ [have the honour to meet you for the 
sixth time to receive the Annual Report of 
- your General Committee, and | meet you 
“with more than ordinary satisfaction, be- 
cause the hopes I ventured toexpress when 
‘Yast I filled this chair have been realized. 

The Law Officers of the Crown, by the 
gracious directions of his Royal Highness 

~ the Prince Regent, have prepared a-Char- 

‘ter, which having received the sanction of 

~ the Gréat Seal, has been this day accepted 

~ by your Committee, on behalf of the Mem- 
bers at large; and the National Society 

cCOnstitates one of the great incor- 
porated Charities of the Empire. I now 
request to have the Report read.” 

_,. After the Report had been read by the 

Rev. T, T. Walmsley, the Secretary, his 

"Grace resumed--- 

“T rise with great satisfaction, after 

, hearing this Report, because it developes 

_ most the progress of the wational 

system under the care of your Committee. 

a ae appears that the number of scholars 
your Central Schoo! has increased 169, 
thaking the, number now in attendance 

974, being as many as the School can con- 
venieptly. hold: a decisive proof that the 
Master and Mistress have discharged their 
_. duty. “The state of the Central School is a 
_ matter of the very first importance, on the 

» ground that it is the resort from whence 
all other schools are to receive information. 

“ The training of Masters, anéthér im- 

portant branch of the Committee's care, 

_ bas received particular attention, aud great 
,, Bumbers of those thus trained are now dif- 


ary 


*“fasing the system both in this Kingdom and | 
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abroad. These exertions have not been 
made without incurring great expense, and 
it Appears that the disbursements have ex- 
ceeded the annual receipts by upwards of 
£1000. This circumstance has been occa- 
sioued by many persons having withdrawn 
their sulscriptions from the general fand, 
and applied theny to the support of schools 


‘in their‘own immediate neighbourhood. 


The expense of training Masters: in-the 
Central School alone during the last year, 
has been opwares of £500. 

“ The extent to which the labours of the 
Committee have gone, may be estimated, 
when we learn that not fewer than'233 
schools have been united to this Society in 
the course of the jast year, making the 
whole namber now united 1,009, ( dear, 
(hear, hear.) 

“ Your attention is further called to the 
increased wamber of children now under 
instruction in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church. It is estimated that the 
scholars vow taught upon the plan and 
principles of our Society, of whem ‘no 
official intimation has been received by the 
Committee, amount to no Jess than 40,000. 
Of these, it is probable that many are in 
fact united to District Committees in the 
country, though no regular return has-yet 
been received from them. | am happy to 
say, that the scholars of whom regular re- 
turns have been received by the Secretary, 
amount to 155,000, (Hear, hear, hear.) 
The number of scholars now educating 
according to the plan and priyciples, ofeur 
Society, cannot, therefore, be much less 
than 200,000. (Hear, hear, hear.) When 
you connect this statemeut with the rapid 
succession of scholars which takes place in 
our schools, some idea may be formed of 
the good which has been done, and is now 
doing, throughout the islaad. Nor has the 
bevefit of our plan been confined to this 
kingdom only ; but the colonies and several 
foreign natious have largely participated ; 
a reflection which to the liberal fee!iugs of 
an Englishman will afford, the highest 
gratification, (Hear, hear, hear.) 

“ The expenditure of our funds, we are 
told, and we are told correctly, has pro- 
ceeded nearly to their whole extent; and 
I trust we have not fauity in giving 
this assurance, that although there is a de- 
ficiency at present, we expect a fresh 
spring in the bounty of our fellow-coun- 
trymen. Three thousand pounds only 
now remains, aud this we will liberally 
dispense, trusting that when the public 
knows our wants, and sees our efforts, we 
shall not‘havereasou to regret our li- 
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© The result of the whole appears to be, 
thet witha sum of about €80,000 upwards 
of a thovsand schools have been united wiih 
this Society, aud 200,000 childrew are en 
joying the benefit of a religious education. 
We hope this result shows that your Com 


_Mittee have endeavoured to do their duty. 


“ It must not, and will uot be forgotten, 


that patting books into the hands of this 


immense population may be the meaus of 


_ dying infiaste good, if rightly superiutend 


ed; «nd the means of doing infinite mis- 
chief, if left loose and undirected to their 
proper chennel. Applause. now re- 
quest the Treasurer to give a statement of 
the funcs.” 

Joshua Watson, Esq. the Treasurer, 


_ read the Report, and gave a clear and per- 


spicnous statement of the funds. 

After several resolutions of thanks, a 
blot took place for four new Members of 
the Committee, when John Round, Esq 
M. P., the Rev. Archdeacon Pott, Rev. 
Archdeacon Watson, and Sir Jas, Lang 
ham, Bart. M. P., were elected, and the 
meeting was dissolved. 


Society ror promoting CupistiAn 
KNOWLEDGE. 

On Tuesday evening, the Anniversary 
Dinner of this laudable institution was ce 
lebrated at the Freemasou's Tavern, Great 
Queen-street, Lincotn'’s-Inn Fields At 
six o'clock, two bandred friends and sup- 
porters of the lustitution sat down to o 
Most sumptuous entertrinment, the Rev. 
Dr. Gaskin, D. Din the Chair, supported 
ou the right by Lord Nelson, and on the 
left by Mr. Justice Parkes. The Secretary 
made his report of the distribution of books, 
from the 18th of April, 1816, to the 24th of 
April, 1817. 

Bibles, including the Society's Fa- 

New Testaments and Psalters--- 56.605 
Common Prayers. 
Other bound 53,319 
Smal! Tracts, &c. half boand, &e. 733,917 
Books aud Papers, issued gra- 

tuitously +, 262,448 


Total 1,219,444 


The subscription after dinner amounted 
to £28 8s. 61. 

Baptism of an African. 

The following interesting scene occurred 
recently at Deptford Church, affording an 
admirable example of what with proper 
care may be effected on the minds of the 
uninformed, and another proof of the ad- 
vautages to be derived from education. 
Au African, called Benjamin, born some 
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huudred miles above the termination of 
the River Congo with the sea, aud who 
proceeded with the late Captrin Tuckey 
to explore that River, was publicl: bap- 
tised, and received into the ° rotes:aut 
Faith, by the uame of Benjomim Peters, 
He is about 24 years of age, and is, per- 
haps. the only native of that unexplored 
region pow in this country. Of Capiain 
Tuckey he speaks in the most offectionate 
and grateful terms, and declares, that to 
his instruction alone, durivg the voyage 
out, he has been etiabled to read, ond can 
with ease go through the ‘Testame:t. The 
indefatigable exertions of thot lamented 
Officer have not been unavailing, aud a 
foundation for knowledge in the mind of 
Peters seems so firmly rooted, as to give fair 
prospects for realizing the expectations that 
must have been formed by Capt. Tuckey. 
Peters isanxious to return to his wative 
place, but unfortunately no means offer 
for that purpose at present, where he 
don'ts uct be should soon become of con. 
sequence from the advantages of reading 
and writing, which, he says, are un- 
known among his countrymen. Within 
these few days he has engaged 
himself as servant to a Gentleman in the 
viemity of Tower bill, and intends strictly 
to pursue his learning (to which he is 
greatly attached), at every opportunity. 
The motives of Captain Tuckey in endea- 
vouring to from ignorance and bar- 
barism this poor African, are such as must 
strike forcibly all virtuous minds, and re- 
dound credit on the memory of that eater- 
prizing Officer, 

STATE TRIALS, 


The most extraordinary oceurrence of 
the mouth of Juve, los been the trials of 
the persous accused of high tiooson, aud on 
that charge confined for seyors) mouths in 
the Tower of Loudon. 

Our readers are already in possession of 
the priucipal facts of the case, which grew 
out of the riotous assemblages in Spa Fields, 
recorded in onr fifi volume, p.670 We 
shall not, therefore, repeat them at length ; 
but merely notice afew particulars incident 
to the trial, 

The cause was intitled, the King, v. Ar- 
thur Thistlewood, James Watson tie Elder, 
Thomas Preston, John Hooper: it 
gun in the Court of Krog's Beuch on Mon- 
day, Jone 9, aud occupied the Court and 
Jury seven complete days. ‘The only per- 
son put on his trial was James Watson the 
elder, the others being in Court, but placed 
behind the accused. The indi tmeut charged 
the crime of high treason, in four dis- 
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tinct charges. 1. That of compassing and 
imagining the death of the King. 2. That 
of conspiring to deprive him of his roya! 
stote and government 3 ‘The actual levy 

ing of war agoinst the King. 4 Conspiriny 
to oblige the King to chauge the measures 
and acts of his goverument, by force 

The witnes-es proved the facts stated i: 
our report already alluded to; as, the as 
sembling of the mob-- the tri-coloured flay 
—the inscriptions on it— the arrival of the 
waggou—the infuriate sveeches ‘rom th 
wayggon—the violence of the younger Wat 
sou, who, afier challenging the mob to 
follow him, jamped down from the waggon, 
aud proceeded at the head of a considera 
ble body, down Coppice. row, into the cits, 
intending to attack the Bank, and to sum 
mons, or enter the Tower. The elderWat 
son followed, with auother body of the 
mob. [tis probable, that the occurrences 
at Mr. Beckwith'’s shop deranged young 
Watson's intentions ;. as they certaiuly 
caused him to lose time. The mob, after 
plundering Mr. Beckwith’s house of arms, 
proceeded to the Royal Exchauge, and to 
the Miuories, where they plundered two 
other guismith’s shops. They had also 
among them some pikes. One cf the flags 
was taken away from the mob by a police 
officer. Mr. Platt, who was wounded at 
Mr. Beckwith's, was, we are happy to say, 
sufficiently recovered to give his evidence ; 
which, however, did not affect Watson the 
elder. ‘The principal evidence was Castles, 
an accomplice, aman of bad character, who 
described many actions. and preparations 
for other actions, to which himself was a 

arty. 

He detailed many excursions to view the 
soldiers’ barracks—to seduce soldiers—a 
visit to the Tower, for the same purpose— 
the making of pikes (which was corrobo 
rated by Isaac Bentley, the man employed 
to mike them. It was also proved that 
W «tson promoted these things; and changed 
his lodgiugs for the greater privacy, and 
convenievee of carrying oy design. 

The counsel for the prisowers, Mr. We 
therall, in a speech whiel, wcupied six 
hours in the delivery, cofptieuted on the 
evidence brought forward i support of the 
prosecution; especially on st of Castles, 
an indescribable villain, tive portrait of 
whose mind no language cyyuld draw. The 
Learned-Counsel contended, that if all the 
circumstanees detailed in evidence were 
true, yet the offence of which the prisoner 
had been guilty, did not »mount to bigh 
treason ; if was at the utmost ouly rioting ; 
and uniter the Riot Act, should the pri 
sovers hove bee. tried. tn support of this 


‘op ion, “he Learned Couvsel eted the 
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eases of the Birmingham rioters in 1795, 
rnd of the riots in London in 1780.) Tu (ue 
first of which houses had been burnt avd 
destroyed ; aud in the riots of 17%0, Lord 
Gordon at the head of 40,000, had +p- 
proactied even to (he threshold of the House 
f Commons; prisons were broken open; 
‘“ondon was on fire in 14 ov 15 differ nt 
at once; and iu fact the metropoiis 
vis in the -possession of riéters for more 
thio a week. Several persons afterwards 
suffered ag rioters, but not one was con- 
vieted of high treason. 

Several witnesses were examined for the 
prisoner; among them was Vr. Hunt. Ser- 
jeant Copley addressed the Jury, on the 
part of the defence ; a1.d commented on the 
various parts of the evidence 

The Solicitor-General replied, and con- 
tended that the breaking open the gun- 
smith’s shops- -the ordering pikes---the ad- 
dress to the soldiers in the Tower—and 
various other acts, were treason. He called 
on the Jury to dismiss prejudice from their 
minds, and consider the evidence on both 
sides fairly ; if in such a consideration they 
should be of opinion there had been no in- 
‘evtion on the part of the prisouer to over- 
turn the Government, or to promote rebel- 
lious riot, then they would acquit him; if, 
on the contrary, they should be of opimon 
there was proof of sich an intent; if they 
wished for the preservafion of the adminis- 
tration of the laws, if they desired the se- 
curity of property and indivdiual  se- 
curity; if they attended to the obligation 
of their oath, and to the call of the public 
upon them, they were bound to find the 
prisoner guilty. 

Seventa Day. --- Lord Ellenborough 
addressed the Jury, and fully explained 
the uature of the four charges iu the in- 
dictment against the prisoner for high 
treason, and concluded this explanation 
by saying—“ If it should appear, as wag 
contended by the counsel for the. pri. 
soner, that the riot in which he was con- 
cerned was merely a disturbanee, not di- 
rected in any way against the regal autho- 
rity of the realm, | trast no person would 
ever seck to confound the limits of the two 
offences, and io mix up a mere with 
treason ;—in order to make it treason, it 
must appear there was a design to over- 
ihrow the Government of the country. 
The question. and the ony question you 
have to try, is in reahity this— Whether 
the conspiracy in » hich the prisoner was 
engage i, were or were not a conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of the eoun- 
try?” His Lordship then commented 
upon the observation of the. prisoner's 
Counsel, the Counsel tur the Crown 
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sould have ealled in the evidence of Har- 
rison ani Keards, and stated that. this 
contd not have becn done by them, bet 
have been done by the prisoners 
Counsel, His Lordship gave it as bis 
opinion that the evidenee of Castle bad 
been corraborated by several occurrences 
and by several witnes-es 5 and with regard 
to the objection made to the evidence of 
an accomplice, that secret transactions, 
partientar!y those of this nature, could not, 
in many cases, be otherwise brought to 
light. His Lordship concluded a long 
eloquent addics>, in which be was 
oceasionally assisted by Mr. Justice Biy- 
fy, by telling the Jary that © if they be- 
tiewed the facts stated on the part of the 
prosecution, it must appear manifest that 
an chject was contemplated, whieh, if sue- 
cessfal, would have involved the couatry 
im anarehy and confusion, have overset the 
existing laws, and shaken every security 
‘or the life and property of the subject. 

The jary then retired, and in about two 
hours broaght in a verdict of Nor GUILTY. 

The Court prohibited the publication of 
any reports of the trial, till after the cause 
siiould be decided. 

Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper, 
were brought up the next day and in con- 
sequence of the acquittal of Watson their 
prosveution was abandoned. 


During the trial of Watson, Mr. Stafford: 
Chief Cierk of Bow-street, brought into 
Court a considerable namber of papers, 
with the following inscription on them, 
which, he said, were circulated throughout 


the Hall. “ Britons be free; a few Rel- 
linghams 1s wanied.’-.-* Britons arise; no 
poverty in a free country.” The Attorney 
General also observed to the Sherilf, that 
he felt himself obliged to tell him. after 
eeing some papers, which were distributed 
in the Hall, that it was necessary for him to 
he extremely careful to preserve the public 
peace. —By whom these tufamous papers 
were written is totally unknowu. 

We congratulate the Jury on the termi 
vation of their labours. We betieve few 
men can accuse them, either io their indi- 
vidual or aggregate capac ity, of indifference 
to the welfare of their country, or the per- 
manence of its establishments. We have 
learned that they wished to attend divine 
service on the Sunday ; but this not being 
compatible with their situation, a Prelate 
of the highest rauk, who happened to be 
at the hotel where they were confined, 
offered to perform the duty in their room 
“he Sheriff not even thinking this admissi- 
wie, the Foreman read prayers, and the 
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whole attended with « devotion which was 
not weakened by the consideration of the 
circumstances uuder which they met. It 
was agreed among themseives, as it was a 
matter on which the conscience of each in- 
dividual was to regulate his decision. not to 
euter into the discussion of the question 
they had to try, until the Judges should 
have summed up and delivered their chatge. 
They resolved to hear the Judges patiently 
to the end, and not a syllable was uttered 
ov the subject during the whole of Suaday. 
seven of them had taken full and moat 
accurate notes of the evideice. 


Extraordinary Circumstance. 


The trial of Mr. Wooller took place in 
the Court of King’s Bench, for two libels 
against Goverumeut penerally, and against 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning parti- 
calarly, The Court and avenues were 
crowded to excess, and the solemnity of the 
place soffered uot a little from the zeal of 
the audience in the cause of the Defeadant. 
—Mr, Justice Abbot summed up the evi- 
dence; and after deliberating about an 
hour and an half, the Foreman, with his 
fellows, appeared in the Court—but some 
of the Jury, from the structure of the Court, 
could not be seen.—The Foreman stated, 
that a part of the Jury wished to returu a 
conditional verdict.-—Mr, Justice Abbot 
said, he would receive any verdict from 
the whole of the Jury, but could not receive 
any thing offered by a part of them. The 
usual question was then put—whether the 
Jory found the defendant guilty or not 
guilty ?—The Foreman answered Guilty— 
ind the verdict was recorded, 

Ata late bour in the day. Mr. Chitty 
siid, he was instructed to state to his Lord- 
ship that the verdict was not legal—three 
of the Jury having dissented from it, at the 
time. Mr. Justice Abbot said, that no ob- 
jection was made at the time. ‘The question 
was put, and the answer of Giulty was 
given, iu a tone that must have beeu heard 
throughout the Court. 

‘These extraordinary circumstances were 
communicated to the Court of King’s Bench 
by Mr. Justice Abbot vext day, and the 
Court thonght proper, on account of these 
circumstances, viz, that the Jury were iu 
such a situation that they were not all in 
the view of the Judye—that the Judge had 
not an opportunity of seeing aff the Jury, 
nor ali the Jary an opportunity of seeing 
the Judge—that it is doubtful whether the 
Jurors who were uot visibie, had an opportu- 
wity ofcommunicating with the Judgeon the 
subject, or of hearing all that was pro- 
pounded, the Court, on considering all the 
circumstauces, granted a new trial. Mr. 
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Chitty, however, on behalf of Wooller, 
moved for an acquittal. 

There is a letter published from the Fore- 
man of the Jury, Mr. Hooper, relative to 
the verdict, in which he says, that “ the 
three, who, it appears, after Iwas gone 
from Court, complained of it, had signed a 
paper (which fortunately, though acciden- 
tally, | have preserved), agreeing to the 
verdict of Guilty, only requesting me to 
offer to the Court the special grounds upon 
which they so agreed.”—This Paper is as 
follows:—‘ As truth is declared by the 
law of the land to be a libel, we three are 
compelled to find the Defendant Guilty, 
John Tatham, John Ward, J. Addenelle.” 


A day or two after Mr. Chitty’s applica- 
tion to the Court, Mr. Wooller himself 
applied to have the verdict erased: the 
Court thought it could vot be done: that 
verdict was no verdict; and a verdict must 
be had. 

A list of the Jury who found Wooller Not 
Guilty ou the second information against him 
was placarded in many ports of the town, 
with a declaration that they “ have deserved 
well of their ecuntry.” Doubtless, they have 
deserved well of their country: nor, is it 
iinagined that they have not, to the best of 
their judgment, given a true verdict ac- 
cording to the evidence. But so has every 
other Jury for years past; and the selecting 
them for this French honour is only a part 
of the old corrupt system. 


*,° That these old and accursed French 
phrases should be trumped up again, is vot 
the least stupid of these insane proceedings. 
iu Wetson’s possession was found a list of 
the Committee of Public Safety, for their 
new voverument; and their standard was 


the Gallic ri coloured flag. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cnap. IV. 
Treatment of Bonuparte—Seditious Assem- 
bhes—Poor Katis—Poor Laws. 
House of Lords, Tuesday, March 18. 


Treaiment of Bonaparte. 

Lord Hollaud, on rising to move for in- 
structions, correspondence, &c. relative to 
the treatment of Bonaparte, at St. Helena, 
disclaimed all intention of interfering with 
the poiey of sending him thither. He 


hoped that Ministers would be able to con- 
tradic! the reports in circulation, as to re- 
straits on his exercise; the refusal to al- 
Jow him books and newspapers from Eu- 
rope, the interception of his letter to the 
Prince Regent ; the restriction of his allow- 
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ance to 80001, a year, when 20,000]. was 
admitted to be not too much, &e, Allud- 
ing to the case of Mary, Queen of Scots, he 
observed, that after ages would not en-. 
quire into the crimes of Bounaparte with 
half the avidity which they would into the 
manner in which Great Britain had treated 
him in his adversity; and, should it appear 
that we had treated him with unnecessary 
rigour, it would be an eternal stain and’ 
disgrace.—He concluded with moving, &c. 
Lord Bathurst flatly contradicted the 
statements of Santini, one of the exile’s do- 
mestics, which had appeared in some of 
the papers. Those of Count Montholon 
were partly true, aud partly false. The 
instructions to the Governor of St. Helena — 
were, that allletters written by Bonaparte, | 
or those with him, to Europe, were to be 
sent open to the Governor, aud by bim 
forwarded. ‘This was a usual provision in 
regard to prisouers of war; and if Buona- 
parte complied with this regulation, he 
might write as frequeutly as be pleased, 
Only one letter had been written to him ; 
that was from his brother Joseph. After 
being examined by the Governor, it was 
immediately forwarded to General Buopa- 
parte. Au application was made by Gen. 
Bertrand to Sir G Cockburn, to kuow 
whether if a sealed letter were addressed 
to the Prince Kegent, it would be sent; 
but uo such letter was seut and returned : 
had any such arrived, he should have 
opened it, before he delivered it to his 
Roval Highness. With respect to Books, 
a list had been sent over by Buonaparte. 
Some were got iv this country, some from 
Paris, but others could not be obtained: 
what could be got were seut him, Ree 
specting newspapers, be could only say, 
that ottempts had been made to correspond 
with the prisoner by means of newspapers, 
With respect to the assertion that letters 
seut to individuals on the Continent had 
been sent back, and those individuals thus 
kept tu ignorance of the fate of their 
friends in Europe, for six mouths longer 
than they need to have been, the assertion 
was wholly unfounded. At the season 
when slips came in, any person who ap- 
plied for a pass had it granted to go to 
Longwood, but to prevent intrudance, 
from motives of curiosity, wo person was 
permitted to break in on him, till permis- 
siou was obtained from Gen. Bertrand, or 
some other about him Nor was any re- 
straint laid on his communication with the 
inhabitants, except with such as were dis- 
covered going to Longwood in disguise. 
He was originally allowed a circuit of 
twelve miles ; but it having been discover- 
ed that yy tampering with some ef the. 
2B2 
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sentries, bis limits was contracted to eight 
miles ; and he was at liberty to go to any 
part of the islond he chose, either in bis 
carriage or ov horseback, haviag a British 
Officer with him of a rank not inferior to 
Captain. With respect to the interrup- 
tious given to his taking the air in the gar- 
den after sun-set, centme's were placed 
rouud the garden, aud Buonaparte having 
objected to their looking at bim Sir H. 
Lowe had the ceutinels placed in such a 
situation that they could no longer see 
Buonaparte The allowance made for his 
maintevance, was fixed at 8000!. on an 
estimate and comparison with the Go- 
vernor’s Establishment. The Governor 
has no more than 12,0001, and it is not ne- 
Cessary that Bonaparte should keep up- 
that state which the Governor did, who 
was obliged to receive and entertain the 
Commissioners of the allied Powers, the 
passengers by the Company's ships, and 
the inhabitants of the Island. It was also 
asserted that ouly one bottle of wine a day 
was allowed to each person of Buonaparte’s 
Establishment. The fact was, that in a 
fortnight 336 bottles of Cape and superior 
Wine were cousumed. This, on an average, 
was 19 bottles a day, for each 10 persous 
to the Establishment, besides 35 bottles of 
rter The Noble Lord contended that 
maparte had.been treated with a liber- 
ality, highly houourable to this country, 
and he, therefore, opposed the motion. 

The Marquis of Buckingham and Lord 
Darnley, gave credit to their noble friend 
for the motives of his motion ; but regretted 
that it had been | rought forward.—It was 
negativated, without a division. 

House of Commons. 
Seditious Assemblies. 

The Solicitor General moved the second 
reading of the Seditious Assemblies Bill. 
Meetings, which had no other object than 
peaceably to petition the Priuce Regent, 
or either House of Parliament, it was not 
intended to prevent; as was the case in 
the Bill passed at the time the internal 
peace of the country was threatened, some 
years. ago. All Meetings called by the 

rd Lieutenant of the county, two Jus- 
tices of the Peace, or the corporate autho- 
rity of any town or borough, would be as 
free aud legal as before; and that no pre- 
tence might.be afforded for charging the 
framers of the Bill with a wanton design 
on the liberties of the people, it was, also 
provided that seven householders, subject 
to ceriain regulations should have the 
power of calling a meeting of the people : 
buf-sot to adjourn them to another time or 
place, The other part. of the Bill was to 


controul Debating Societies, meetings un- 
der whateve pretence, and was similar to 
the law passed tn 1796, and contiusued in 
1709. It was vow intended to comtane 
both ebjects in this one Bill, giving them 
au. equal coutinuance, which he shoald 
propose to be three years, from the close 
of the preseut Session; after the three 
years, to enable Parliameut to coutinue 
these restrictions, if necessary. It was also 
intended to suppress all societies, having 
branches with separate Presidents, at 
meetings at ditiereut places, like those in 
1799. It was proposed to render legal to 
appoint deputies, or institate a confederacy 
of any description. With respect to the 
Speucean Society, without reasouing upon 
any test or secret oath, the very fundameu- 
tal doctrines which they maintained, were 
sufficient to reuder them illegal.— With 
respect to the clause relative to the admi- 
vistration of unlawful oaths, it would now 
run so as to make it unlawful to administer 
an oath “ in order to become a member,” on 
“becoming a member,” or “ after being a 
member.” The law was evaded before by 
the person taking the oath at one time, 
when he was said not to be a member, and 
then some time afterwards attending the 
meetings and becoming a confederate of 
the general body. It was intended to ex- 
empt the Society of Free Masons, and all 
societies for charitable or religious purposes, 
from the operation of the Bill. 

A conversation ensued, in the course of 
which Sir M. Ridley objected to the clause 
which characterized reading rooms as dis- 
orderly houses, and considered the pream- 
ble a libel on the people. iil read a se- 
cond time. 


Poor Laws. 


Fer. 21.—Mr. Curwen, in a clear and 
argumentative speech, took a wide and 
comprehensive view of the Poor Laws, in 
their origin, progress aud present op- 
pressive magnitude.—The great evils were 
increasing, and would increase much more, 
unless some remedy were applied to bring 
things back to their original state. We 
had, it was to be recollected, from an agri- 
cultural, become a commercial country. In 
1776 the poor-rates were stated at a mil- 
lion and a half; now, in the course of forty 
years, they might be taken altogether at 
eight millions anda half. This monstrous 
sum must excite the deepest regret , but it 
was not merely the amount that was to be 
deplored ; the sum of happiness. and con- 
solation was not ivereased by it; but, on 
the contrary, there was an augmentation 
of human misery. He was well aware that: 
the amount was so great, that it was im- 
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possible to cut it down at once. We had, 
in the course of years, in fact, taken away 
the care of the people from themselves ; 
and the result of this couduct uufortunetely 
was, that they regarded the present time 
as every thing, and the future as nothing. 
It was vow our iuterest and our duty to 
endeavour to resene them from this cou- 
ditiou, and to revive aud elevate their 
minds by the dperation of some other prin- 
ciple. Lf we did not, we should lead our- 
selves to the destruction of their industry, 
their virtue and their happiness. A fo- 
reiguer must look with astouishmeut at the 
evormous sum raised for the relief of the, 
poor. Few foreign sovereigus had so great 
arevenue for all the purposes of their go- 
verament. He could make his appeal to 
those gentlemen who were magistrates, to 
say, whether the poor were at £ esent 
happy coutented, and grateful? No, they 
must answer, they were unhappy, dissatis 

fied, and ungratefal to those who afforded 
them temporary relief, without real com- 
fort. They looked on every thing with a 
jaundiced eye and discontent of mind. 
Nothing, he was convinced, was so danger- 
ous 4s pauperism: yet were there no less 
thai millions of British subjects in that 
degraded condition. Could the House re- 
quire a stronger stimulus than this afflict 

ing consideration, to impel them to. the 
application of an instant remedy? After 
ages of mecouveuiences had passed, the re- 
medy could operate ouly by slow degrees. 
but still he must assume the possibility of 
its efheacy. It was vot possible for the 
Legislature to prevent premature and im- 
pradent marriages ; but it must be their 
object to inspire the poor with some fore- 
sight of the miseries that might come upou 
an offspring uuprovided for. ‘The great ob- 
ject of a proper Committee would be, to 
find means of showing to the people their 
own interest and advantage, in taking their 
happiness into their own hands. tle gave 
a melancholy picture of the demauds in 
the shape of poor-rates, in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, where one farmer, occu- 
pyiug 210 acres of land, was called upon 
to pay » guinea a day, and iu Sussex, Shrop- 
shire, and other counties, he mentioned 
assessmeuts at 18s. 20s. 24s. and 26s, and 
eveuhigher. After stating a namber of 
laborious calculatious, to euforce and elu- 
cidate his arguments, he said that the plan 
of relief which he coutemplated was not 
entirely new ; as, in 1633, every inhabitant 
of a parish was rated im proportion to his 
visible ability; and, ia 22d of Geo. f. in 
the parish of Clerkeoweil, rates were made 
according to the land-tax. In fact, it was 
a contradiction of the Divine Law, to say 


(682. 
that only a particular description of per- 
sons were bound to relieve the poor. te 
thought that the burthen should be equal- 
ized ; and with this view he proposed that 
the interest of the funded and unfunded 
debt, which amounted to$2,000,0001. should 
be rated at a proportion amounting to 
1,250,0002. that the ladia Company'sstock, 
which amounted to 6,000,000, should be 
rated at 600,0002. that the South Sea 
Stock, amounting. to 4,000,000. sliou'd be 
rated at 150,000/. and the Bauk Stock. 
at 1,200,000. the whole amounting to 
3,200,000. ‘This aggreg»te sum he would 
apply to the relief of those parishes which 
were most oppressed by the poor rates, and 
least able to discharge them. He did not 
mean that this plan of relief should be per- 
maneut, bur that it should be apphed to, a8 
an extraordinary remedy for the present 
difficulties, and should be co-existent with 
them. The Hon, Gentleman proceeded to 
propose that the income of trade, which 
amounted to twenty millions, shoald he 
rated at 10 per cent. thus producing 
about 1 600,000/. the whole amounting to 
4,800,0002. and he rated the income apott. 
labour, calculated at 150 millions, at 2 
per cent, thus producing three millions an 
and a quarter. The» Hon. Member con- 
cluded, by moving for a Committee to en- 
quire into the state of the Poor Laws, 
Lord Castlereagh complimented the 
Hon. Member on the judicious line he had’ 
taken. Committee appointed. 


Poor Rates. 


March 7.—Mr. Calersft rose to present 
two petitions, complaming of the heavy 
pressure of the poor rates, from panshcs 
in Dorsetshire. ‘The first, from the parish 
of Langton, sfated, that out of a pupula- 
tion of 975 pc rsons, 419 were ‘dependent 
on parish relief, ard that thé rates had 
reached the enormons ainount of 18s. or 
19s. in the pound, upon the rest The 
other petition was from the of 
Swan:dge, consisting of 1300 inhabitants, 


where the distress was so great that the» 


farmers paid a guinea in every poond of 
their rack rent to the poor’s rates, Th the’ 
first parish nearty all the farins were given 
up, and fh the last four or five considera- 
te ones were lying waste The peti-. 
toners wonld have appied for arate in 
aid, but were deterred from the many 
‘iffculties attending that measure, and 
had-resorted to a subsenption instcad, 
which had been carried on with the great- 
est liberality, beaded by the example of 
Lord Elion; bat thos: funds would be 
exhausted by the 22d instant, and what 
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was to be done then, they were at a loss to 
imagine. If they require a rate in aid, 
which they might do under the 45th of 
Elizabeth, it must be laid upon the neigh- 
bouring parishes; but what prospect was 
there of obtaining assistance from them, 


_ when the fact was, that they also were 


paying 17s. or 18s, in the pound for sup- 
port of their own poor, It was impossible, 
then, that, an application to them would 
be of any avail! The next step was, to 
apply tu the Quarter Sessions, at which the 

euch of Magistrates might order the rate 
in aid to be levied in any part of the county 
they pleased. He should move that the 
petitious be referred to the Commitice on 
the Poor Laws, and he trusted that the 
Committee would not s-parate till some- 
thing bad been done, decisive and satis- 
factory respecting the question of rates in 
aid. It was certain that many parishes 
of great property escaped the poor rates, 
from the circamstance of none but wealthy 
persons residing in them. There was also 
another species of property which was not 
subjected to the poor rates, he meant the 
public funds. He thoughtthat the names. 
of the persons having property in the funds 
should be exposed ; what objection could 
there be to such a proposal, as the amount 
of the debt was published? and then iv 
would be easy to rate them to the poot iu 
the ratio of their receipts, 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, thata prac- 
tive had been recently introdnced among 
fa:mers, which he thought very destractive 
tothe due administration of agricultaral 
affairs ; that was, the fluctuation between 
obtaining assistance to cultivate their 
lands by means of the poor rates, and em- 
ploying labourers regularly in their service. 
Great part of the sums paid for the culti- 
vation of the land disguised itself under 
the name of poor rates ; the farmers pay- 
ing their levies, and suffering the poor to 
go to the parish, that they might after- 
wards obtain their services as paupers at a 
low rate. Let it not then be presumed 
that the poor rates had risen from one 
million and a half to ten millions, that 
this had been produced by distress alone, 
was sunk in the maintenance of persons 
who could not obtain employment. 

Mr. Curwen was convinced thst Parlia- 
ment ought not to separate without bring- 
to the fund-holders, in some way or other, 
to contribuie to the poor rates. 

Lord Cochrane stated, that, in Manches- 
ter, tbe weaving of a web used to be 29s. 
but now it was done for 7s. The difference 
was taken out of ihe poor rates paid by the 
laudea interest. They were sent to Ame- 
nica, and sold at a low rate, 


The policy of touching the public funds 
was reprobated by several members. 

It appears from an abstract of the re- 
tarns made to the Secretary of State from 
the different parishes and places within 
the Bills of Mortality, that the total sum 
raised by poor-rates, or other local rates, 
for the year 1816, ending the 25th of March, 
Within these limits, was 489.3201. 16s. 1$d. 
The following is the mode of expenditure, 
which has considerably exceeded the re- 
ceipts :— 

Maintenance of the Poor. .£330,381 9 9 

Suitsof Law, Journies, Qver- 


secrs, eee 17,1 15 18 10 
Militia Purposes........+. 6,613 1 1 
Other Purposes ......++6+ 103,807 1 1 


I: appears, fiom the same r turns, that the 
number ol persons relieved from the poor 
rates permanently, mot including the 
children of such persons, was 12,314; 
an of those, occasionally relieved, 70.333, 
The Friendly Societies, within the limits, 
comprebended 52.312 members, and the 
charitable donations for parish schools and 
other purposes was 20, 160]. 1s. 6d}. 


= 
POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, June 28, 1817. 

Aristottr, seeing a Sculptor at Work, 
ona block of marble, insisted that the fi- 
gure produced by his chissel, existed al- 
ready in the figure, and that the artist did 
no more than clear away the mass that pre- 
vented its being seen, and by bringing 
it forth to light, render it conspicuous. 
Aristotle must have been a Politician —in- 
deed, he wrote a great work on Politics, 
—and surely he had in his mind the labours 
of the Speculative, who know that certain 
events are contained in the block before 
them; but, are baffled by the difficulty 
they experience in clearing away the snr- 
rounding impediments to set the figure free 
for public inspection. 

Time is the artist that disencumbers the 
statue ; his silent but powerful touches in- 
fuse life into what was nothing better than 
brut matter, and mere possibilities. Who 
can foretel what proportions and linea- 
ments the figure shall assume? the mere 
sight of the block affords but little aid to 
that attempt. We presame to think that 
the state of Politics is not ill typified 
by this simile; and that what appears, at 
the moment, is farenough from resembling 
what time shall produce. 

Europe must always be, to us, the most 
interesting quarter of the globe; but, Eu- 


rope by her distant coanections is affected © 
by what happens in remote countries. - 
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Europe has attached the greatest conse- 
quence to those connections, and has cal- 
culated her power and advantage, ac- 
cording to the extent of her foreigu posses- 
sious: she vow appears to be on the point 
of paying the price of her former prosperity ; 
and of experiencing a decline iu proportion 
to her former exa tation. 

The reports of success having attended 
the arms of the insurgeuts in Sourn Ame- 
Rica, confinne unabated, aud eveu increas- 
ed in strength and particularity; still, it 
must be owned that we receive them 
through a channel, itself too strongly im- 
peicated in the same cause to be implicit’y 
relied on. Hence among other reasons the 
embarrassments of the powers of Europe, 
whose distance frou the scene of action al- 
Jows them to obtain but imperfect infor- 
mation; aud, therefore, subjects both their 
councis aud their conciusions to all the 
uncertatities of change, with all the quali 
fications of hypothesis aud conjecture. It 
must also be recoliected, that some of the 
leading powers of Lurope have no colonies; 
that, they are but littie interested in the 
fate of their nerghbours, so far as depends 
ou such Members of the State; aud that 
they are not able to give advice derived 
from their own experieuce ; but, can merely 
resi their judgment on geueral priacip'es, 
and rather wish tha expect a happy resuit 
from what they presume to offer as simple 
opinion, ouly. 

When the Prince Regent of Portugal 
was driven by Buowaparte across the At- 
lantic, we took oceusion to declare that 
changes in Povitieal iterests, which baf- 
fled conjecture, lurked behind that intro- 
ductury movement. [t was not, indeed, 
the first time that the remova! of the Court 
of Portugal to the Brazils, had beeu cou- 
templated; but it was the first time, that 
it had beew reduced to action; and this, 
under the peculiar circumstances of marri- 
age between the crowns of Spain aud Por- 
tugal, winch, supposing Ferdiuand still the 
prisouer of Buouaparte, gave a prospect of 
succession to both Sovereigutes, to the 
issue of the King of Portagal. Thit im- 
wiouimeut was dissolved; and now the 
King of Spat, by marrying a Princess of 
Portugal, connects somewhat miore than 
the bare possibiiity of a natural interest 
amoug the Portuguese people, with his 
children by the Queen Undoubtedly, this 
Was uot ab Uucousidered specuiatiou, at the 
time 

By coutiuaing ia Brazil the king of Por- 
tugai has the advantage of early informa- 
tiou, ou events as they rise in South Ame- 
rica; aud very possibly, bis preseuce there 
may be the meaus of preserving those pos- 
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sessions to his house. That a minor pro- 
vince may have revolted, does not inva. 
date this proposition ; that disposition mas 
vot be general; but, if it be, the Sovereiat 
cau uo where enjoy equal advantages fc: 
repelling it, or for directing it to auswer bis 
purposes. He may, at least, see that jus 
tice is done to his intentions; and that tis 
interests be defended to the utmost. 

Under these circumstances, the station- 
ing of a body of Portugnese troops at Mont: 
Video a town appertaining to Spain, is in- 
explicable, unless it were intended to divert 
the attention of the Government of Buenos 
Ayres, now revolted from Spain in 
that case, it would have received sou 
sanction, in some form, from the Spanist: 
Monarch ;—and why, then, should he ap- 
ply to the powers of Europe as mediator 
between him and the King of the Brazils? 

Thus we are brought back to Europ: 
again. Whatever happens, and wherever 
it happeus, ultimately reaches this paré 
of the world; to be brought before Mo- 
narchs who have uot the smallest interest 
in the matter. What would Aristotle, pe- 
litician, as he was, have said to a state o! 
things so artificial, and unnatwal? 
advice then do we give to Spain ?”—to cou- 
sider the Peninsula as the heart, the head, 
the soul, the centre, of the Sovereiguty, auc 
to govern its population so justly, and juci- 
ciously, that the tnhabitauts should fee 
their obligat ous to loyalty, in the genera: 
happiness of their country. The depend- 
ance of Spain on her distant provinces isis 
always been an uncertain and varyip 
mneans of political prosperity and pov 
and especially, ever since Spain supporics 
a revolt in North America, ber wflaes:« 
tu South America has been mpaired, eed 
wasting. The consequences she now fins» 
are inevitable; she now finds hat * jp: 
though they have leaden bee.. 
have loug arms.” 

The fluctuations of politics in Sout) 
America have had another cousequenc: . 
also, in Europe. Austria had protiiscal » 
daughter to the heir apparent of Brazy . 
the Princess has been formally affiance: 
aud in fact, married by proxy. The vee. 
of the insurrection in Peruambuco, bias bes 
the effect of suspending the lady's voy; 
to her,cousort, aud vow further tutetiigen 
nist be waited for, by the 
who can teli what course ever ts nity tbo 
The circumstance of a Priuce ti Sou 
America sending to Germany for ay 
and the Emperor of Austrian giviig 
daughter toa rince in South 
extraordinary enough: it would wor! 
been thought credible, a few veers 
But, to seud her amouy a revolied 
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would be sti'l more extraordinary. More 
depends ou the breaking off, or realiza- 
tion, of this match, than appears on the 
mere surfaceof the thing 

The last anpropitious year, as it regerded 
the productions of liarvest, athicted France 
i: common with other countnes; but we 
hove all cause of tomults, and such have 
been in various parts—will be removed by 
the appearance of approaching plenty, aud 
by the speedy realizing of the hopes and 
dependauce of the uation. We confess. 
that the late decline of the French funds 
give us some uneasiness, but the effect 
Ws transitory, and we now hope the best 

In common with Frauce, the othe parts 
of the continent have severely suffered In 
some places the scarcity has amounted to 
famine, and the spirit of emigration has 
added to the afflictions of the people, by 
rending asnuder the bonds which attach 
the affections to persons, to places, to in- 
cidents avd to prejudives; all lawful in- 
gredieuts in the heart aud sympathies of 
man. 

Gremany has presented the new spec- 
taclé of a sovereign sodecidedly at variance 
with the representative body of his States, 
as tor dissolve it in displeasure at the cou- 
duct of the majority in that body, aud to 
appeal to the people at large agaiust the ob- 
stinacy of their represeutatives. The 
is bold but hazardous; it demonstrates that 
the King of Wirtemberg is completely 
Couvinced of the propriety aud rectitude of 
the plan he has adopted, and expects to 
meet with equal conviction among his peo- 
ple. This condugt is precisely whet has 
been advised by reformers iv other coun- 
tries, who would make the people umpires 
and judges of political measures—espevially 
consittutional measures. We shall see whe- 
ther the people are vot as much divided in 
opimion as their represevtatives. We un- 
derstand the question to be, whether the 
new provinces of ihe kingdom shall be in- 
corporated into all the privileges of the old 
provinces; instead of forming distinct go- 
vernments, one for the old, awother for the 
new. 


Of Prussia, of Russta, we hear little, 
but that they are minding their business, 
aud endeavouring to re-instate their Fi- 
nances. They cannot do better. Turkty 
is smoking her pipe, and looking about 
her. 

Swepen is taking steps for enriching her 
country, by doing no business with other 
nations. Nothing can be clearer than the 
propositiou—that a country which buys no 
thing, coutracts no debts; that no debts 
contracted requires no paymeuts; that no 
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payments required keeps al] the money at 
home; that all the mouey kept at home 
the nation must must grow meh: Aye, 
marry, must it; why uot? Why, because 
money ts uot Wealth, but oniy the repre- 
sentative of Wealth; that to refuse to take 
the commodities of other people, is tauta- 
mount to refusing to sell these produced 
at home, is the ready :oad to poverty, 
since no profit attends commodities never 
exchonged against soumethiug eise, never 
tarned and market; aud no pro- 
fit continded iong enough, issucs in bauk- 
ropt.y, not in ricbes. 

Brrraty has, since our last, seen and en- 
joved the advantages of her aucieut cousti- 
tution. A jury bas determined that the 
conduct of the leaders of the mob at Spa 
Fields did not amount to High Treason, 
and we understand, that this was the con- 
viction of each, separately, before they 
had consulted together, aud comp. red notes, 
We use this expression literaly, for we 
have from the authority of some of them, 
that the greater part of them had teken 
notes, not less correct or extensive than 
those of the Judge himself. ‘This we re- 
cord to their infinite honour. Whatever 
be the charge affecting sife, the character 
of wituesses is of the utmost moment, but 
on a charge of guilt so evormous as that of 
High Treason, that character acquires still 
ereater importance.- !t is vot ough that 
the culprit should really be guilty; the 
evidence should prove him so, clearly aud 
definitively. 

Another jury has been so ill-informed as 
to give the judge niuch uneasiness, Is it 
possible that any man cailed to the office of 
jauryman, should not know, that a Court 
of Justice cannot receive a verdict coupled 
with ambiguity or mental rservation? 
Che liberties -of the people would wot be 
sa‘ea momeut, if such in ecisive decisions 
could be admitied. Thisevery jury ought 
to know, and to feel beforehand; it is a 
point to which they must couform, or their 
utility and dignity suffers a diminution that 
would infix a deep wound iw the vitals of 
their country. ‘The judge, greatly to bis 
honour, took the very first opportunity 
the next morning) to state the 
stances publichly in court; his conduct 
has been marked by integrity and open- 
ness. 

The leaders of the sedition ia the north 
continue to afford cause of auatety, uot 
that the great mass of the people 1s, at- 
tached tothem, but that a certain desi rip. 
of Sous of Belial,” cherish no scruple 
of conscience as to the mischief thes might 
occasion. And whatever may be said re- 
spectiug sham plots, and plots promoted 
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for nefarious purposes, we are sorry to say 
that, our private information too 
much grovud for athrming, that atter al 
deductions made, or ihat can honestly be 
made, guilt evough rem tes to warrant 
very stroug measures. ‘This opinion has 
received the sanction of Committees lust! 
tuted by both Houses of Porimment, anc 
the Constitution is iikeiy to remain imper 
fect, or rather suspended for some time 
Jonger. ‘ 

No patient swallows bitter pills with 
pleasure; it isthe hope of their favourable 
eviect on his disease, that sways bis com 
A trace with this lowering 
subject. 

‘The appearances of harvest are so fi- 
vourable, that all * moody madness,” oughi 
to disappear: we hope once more to con- 
nect without reserve, the ideas of peace 
and pleuty. Muay they both reign through- 
out the earth! 

The Chaucellor of the Exchequer'’s bud- 
get has had the effect of raising the fancds 
mainly ; bis resources not force him to 
a sovu this year, and he, like others, waits 
in hopes of better times: 
a uew choice of the represeutotive 
they are warranted, both ior, aud agaiust. 
The probability is, that the measure is not 
decided on as yet, but if our opino0n is 
asked, we say, honest men do not engage your 
votes! 


Commercial Chronicle. 
STATE OF TRADE, 

Lioyd's Coffee-house, June 21, 1817. 

Expeciation tis bees on amoug 
the Merchouts, especially those who have 
any connections iv South Ameria, or who 
hive beeu accustomed to send goods to 
that country via Spain. How far that ex 
pectation my be realized, the cautious do 
not, allow themselves to determiue, but 
wait for further advices. A victory may, 
no doubt, couquer a province? but whe 
has vot s eu a reverse happen on a victory. 
and the arms, lately triumphant, reduced 
to extremities and conventions. It is pos 
sible, that Chili may have obtained its 
liberty by a decisive success ; but we have 
the news from those interested in it — It is 
possible, that Peru may soon follow the 
fate of (bili; but, those who report this 
are those who expect to profit from such ap 
important event, 

The Corros trade has been particular'y 
jnterested tn the account, of an tisurrec- 
tion, of which Pernambuco is the seat 
Tirose Merc bants nd Dealers who were w 
the babit of requiring Cottons the pro- 


duction of that province, have felt, aud 
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coutinued to feel no little anxiety on the 
subject. As tothe Cotton trode, generaily, 
has experienced some fluctuations, The 
dealers at Manchester, from various causes, 
‘nd among them, a state of apprehension 
ising from a sense of insecurity, ha 
suffered their stocks to be drawn down 
very low: they therefore were obliged ta 
purchase, and theit presence in the market 
contribated to keep wp prices, avd some- 
thing more. At! iverpooi the prime qua- 
lities rose in price ful: $d. per Tb, There 
were also extensive public sales, which 
went off with spirit; aud the week's sale 
probly exceeded 10,000 bags, 
The London market was not 80 for- 
tuuate: there is au expectation of 9 heavy 
sale of Cotton at the ludia House, to take 
place iu a few days; and this has rather 
thrown a shade over the market: the 
prices have been somewhat lower, and the. 
quantity sold has been rather limited. 


The Glasgow holders have realized a. 


Ad. per lb. above the late average in that 
city; and, we presume, that this may be 
tikeu asa favourable s.mptom of the ace 


tivity of the mauufactures in that peigh- 


bourhood. 

ludeed, we learn: from a friend who 
lately travelled through the Northern ~ 
“‘ounties, Yorkshire especially, that trade 
is looking upward generally: the West 
tidjng is brisk ; though the order from 
Russia is not so large as wasexpected; and 
the intermediate towns confessed that they 
had now nothing to complain of as to bus 
sivess; though they didnot affect to overs 
flow with orders or money, 

he late beneficial and beautiful Wea- 
ter has bad wonderful eflect ou the minds 
of the Farmers, and we never had the say 
tisfaction of hearing so many benedictiou 
bestowing on the weather: “ this b'esse 
rain!” —this beauti;ud vain!” it. soaks the 
earth without .rowning it; it refreshes 
the plants, and feeds them, without rottii, 
wv enfeebling them! Then followed the 
exciting power of the solar heat; aud ves 
gettin, which had beeu approacbing tua 
fast toward a hue of yellow and brown 
vuce more resumed that pieasing tut of 
green, which de ights the eye, cheers the 
heart, aud encourages, hope. ‘The effect 
of the few days of fiue weather on the 
Coru Market has been wonderful. Buyers 
vud sellers have all been panic-struck ; 
the holders endeavouring to force sales on 
any terms, the purchasers declining 
‘o offer vuy, or to accept offers; but pust- 
poning their commissions to the wext 
warket day, and directing all their dis. 
course to the present sultry weather, 

Wuear fell 12s. per quarter, but re. 
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ported to have fallen  Barles declined 
10s. Oats 5s, and Beaus 6s. This oust 
in part, also be attributed to an import o: 
6,000 quarters foreigu Wheat, aud no ex 
port orders whatever. Ou the back of this 
arrived intelligence from France of th. 
most promising appearances in that cour 
try; with a probability of thesame all ove: 
Europe. This intellyence led the most 
judicious factors to conclude that litt!e bu 
siness would be done in the Market, ti’ 
somewhat of a nearer approach toward 
steadiness of price shou'd be obtained. 

Rice foiowed Corn, as it usualiy does; 
a decline of 4s. to 5s took place, ata pub 
lic sale; and though Carolina appeared to 
support its prices, yet in fact they were no- 
minal, 

Suear has received a cousiderable sup- 
ply. The higher prices which had been 


_ obtained, have given way; the articl 


has felt an intermission of hvely sale. 
New Sugars have encreased sufficiently in 
the warehouses to induce the holders to 
evince a disposition to sell on the current 
terms: the purchasers have chicfly refer 
ence to good parcels. Refined goods have 
been in demand; their prices favourable, 
as the shipping and speculation concurred 
to favour them, Foreign Sugars of the 
lower qualities, which are rather scarce, 
meet with purchasers. 

Rum is at a heavy market: the supply is 
increased? the request not so lively 2s it 
has been? the purchoses, therefore, were 
but few, and those effected at a decline. 
Brandies are also heavy, the prospect of a 
better season affecting the article. 

Topacco is steady at former prices. 

rge parcels are under preparation for 
France, for the late contract. The trede 
purchase some smal! quantities for howe- 
consumption ; but chiefly the low quali- 
ties, and at a low price. 

Perhaps of all merchantable commodi- 
ties, the Funps have lately yielded the 
greatest profits. Those who directed their 
money that way have realized vest sums, 
taough the capital has been employed ouly 
afew weeks; those who had the oppor- 
sunity of placing it in these securities, some 
months, or vearly a year, ago, have de 
rived au augmentation of at least twenty 
percent. At the advanced price of 77, or 
upwards, immense sales have been etfect 
ed! which shews, that there are thos: 
who expect them to rise still higher. 

This rise of the Stock Market will be 
felt in all directions. The little interest 
yielded by Stock when bought at about 
80, leads to a readiness of private loans; 
ant of course to the farther prosecution of 
designs, which have lately languished tor 
want of the necessary means of advancing. 


On the whole, the complexion of things 
up; but we mast pot allow our 
hepes or wishes fo outrun facts ; aud there- 
fore they must be by prudcuce 
and putience. 

Average Prices of Corn, June 14. 
Wheat - iis Gu. Kye - 65s, Sd. 
iarley - 55s 4. Oats - 39s Sd. 
Seaus Peas - 52s. 11d. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
Eseex.— The sudden chenge for the bet- 
‘er io the appearauce of all the growing 
crops, points out to us the pleasing prospect 
of an earlier. harvest thau we bad any 
son to expect. Some gentle showers are 
wanted for the wheats, which are now pro- 
ducing the ear; and the same would be 
serviceable to the barley auc oats. The 
latter two are rather backward, yet looking 
well. The lice will now soon prey upon 
the beans and peas, in case the effect of the 
elemeut should not check them. For se- 
veral mornings past, the honey dews have 
been very prevalent. The hay harves? is 
now generally begun, and should the wea- 
ther continue fine, the quality must be 
good, Clovers will run something longer 
than Jast year. Lands now under tillage 
for the vext vear's spring crops are getting 
in fine condition. The Swedish turnip-seed 
is principally ia the ground, and the most 
lively exertions are using in preparing for 
sowing other species of that most excellent 
root, 
THE WEATHER. 

The heat of the Sun during the last few 
days has been more excessive than we 
have experienced for some years past.— 
Friday, Fahrenheit's Thermometer stood 
at §2 deyg.; on Saturday in the shade, it 
stood at 86 degrees, from three to five in the 
afternoon, being ten degrees above Sum- 
mer heat, and, notwithstanding the cloudi- 
ness of the day, the Thermometer was at 
103 in a more exposed situation; aud on 
Monday in the Sun it rose as high as 113. 
At Weymouth, on Saturday, the Ther- 
mometer stood at noon, in the shade, at 
s6, and in the sun at 112; while at Glou- 
cester, on the same day, it rose 10S in the 
shade. This intense heat, as might be 
expected, has been productive of thunder 
storms in miany parts of the country. The 
viciuities of Gloucester and Tewkesbury 
experienced some of their effects ou Satur- 
day afternoon; and the inhabitants of-the 
latter ploce have sustained considerable 
joss by the hail, which broke many win- 
dows. At Lyneham, near Chippenham, on 
the same day, a water spout mundated a 
considerable quantity of land, and occa- 
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sioned a rapid rise of the Avon, which veyy 
seusibly effected the river at this distance. 
Theneishdourhood of Salisbury received the 
brunt of the storm. It commenced there 
about two o'clock in the afteruoon, wilh 
almost an instantaneous darkness, and a 
violeut rushing of wind from the north- 
east, accompanied by sheets of water and 
large pieces of ice. About three the wind 
from the north-east ceased, avd suddeuly 
commenced blowing frou the south-west, 
with such torrents of rain for more than 
half an hour, that every street was flood- 
ed, and the water ran through many of 
the houses. ‘The lightuing was not very 
vivid, nor was the thunder extremely loud 5 
but they coutinued during the whole of the 
storm, which lasted ti'l 6 o'clock. Forty 
sheep, of a flock belonging to Mr, Swayne, 
of Langford, were struck by the lightning, 
and six sheep and six lambs killed; several 
large trees were also blown down during 
the storm at Durnford and West Harnham. 
The storm also visited this city about two 
e’clock, and continued till five, but its 
effects were not marked by any extraor- 
dinary circumstance, But very cousider- 
able damage was sustained by the uvex- 
ampled of a storm which occurred 
here on Monday afternoon; the rain fell 
in such torrents that the common sewers 
were soon choked, and the lower apart- 
ments of many houses were in consequence 
flooded ; almost every hot and green house, 
and skylight, in the neighbourhood, suffer- 
ed in its glass, more or less, from hailstones, 
many of which were two inches in circum 
ference.—Bath Paper, 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, May 3. 

Partington W. Manchester money scrivener. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barber W. Saint John-street, grocer. Sol. Hum- 
phreys, London-Bridge-Foot, Southwark. 

Barnes A. Gloucester, linen draper. Sol. Nix, 
Cook’s-court. 

Cobb W. New-street, City Road, corn dealer 
Sol Carpenter, Church-passage, 

rag . Bristol, victualler. So’s. Dax and 
Co. Doughty-street. 

Fleekno D. J. Daventry, Northampton, draper. 
Sols. Collet and 

Grellier J. late of Mill-Wall, Poplar, Middlesex, 
Roman Ceme: t-Manufacturer, Sol. Cranch, 
Vnion-court, Broad-street. 

Graves J. late of Liverpool, cotton broker. 
Sol. Chester, Staple Inn. 

Griffiths J. Liverpool, auctioneer, Sof, Chester. 
Staple Inn. 

Holmes T. J Harris, and J. D. English, Long- 

Acre,coach makers. Sol. Allen,Carlisle-street, 


ho. 

Hazard W. Great Yarmouth, mast and block 
maker. So/. Francis, New Boswell court. 
Heiry H. Liverpool, taylor, Sol. Meddowcroft, 

Gray’s- Inn. 
Jarman J. Southampton, tanner. Sol. Allen, 
Clifford's Ina. 
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Mouatt J, Jate of Camomile-street, merchant, 
Sol. Chippendale, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
Martin J. and M. Martin, York, carpenters, 
Sol Knowles, New Inn. 

Nichols J, Leeds, bookseller. Sols. Atkinson 
and Co. Leeds. 

Robertson A. Grosvenor-place, Middlesex, 
builder. Sol. Pinkerton, Clement's Inn. 

Rose T. Bridport, Dorset, common brewer, 
Sol. Stevens, Aldermanbury. 

Smirh C. S. Clare-street, Middlesex, salesman, 
Sol. Deykes, Thavies Inn, 

Turley P. late of East Grinsted, Sussex, farmer. 
Sol. Ellis, Temple. 

Vaughan W. Pall-Mall, taylor. Sols. Hurd and 
Co. Temple. 

Waikins, T. Cardiff, Glamorgan, dealer and chap- 
man. Sol. King, Serjeant’s-lInn. 

CERTIFICATES, May 24, 

J. Wells, Dunstew, Oxfordshire, tailor. R. 


and W. Salt, Stone, Staffordshire, dealers. M. 
Hinchcliff, Daw Green, Yorkshire, dry salter, 
J Davis, Bristol, tanner. J. Fell, Ratcliffe. 


Highway, ironmonger. Higgins, North Nib- 

ley, Gloucestershire, clothier. J. Loe, North- 

ampton, hatter. F. Naish, Tiverton, Somer- 

setshire, clothier. M. Metcalfe, Liverpool, 

currier, T. Dutton, King-street, Cheapside, 

warehouseman. J. Hill, Rood-lane, bill broker, 

J. Braithwaite, Leeds, cloth merehant. W. 

Morrison, Newcas!le upon Tyne, rope maker. 

A. Jackson, Windrush, Gloucestershire, stone 

mason. ‘T. Randoil, Easi-row, City-road, chy- 

mist. Morgan, Neath, ironmonger. 

Wiikinson, Margaret-sirect, Cavendish-square, 

setivener. W. Rogers, Siow on the Wold, 

Gloucestershire, draper. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, May6. 

Wroe J. Tong, Yorkshire, worsted manufactu- 

rer. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Bark R. Northowram, Yorkshire, corn dealer, 
Sol. Beckett, Noble-street. 

Billiard R. West Markham, Nottinghamshi 

Chandiey J. Steckport, Cheshire, grocer, 
Park Norfolle street, Strand. 

Cover J. Lower Brook-street, Hanover-square, 
wine merchant. Sol. Thompson, Souk 
Moltonestreet. 

Hewens W. Hinckley, Leicestershire, mercer. 
Sols. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Hawkridge B. W. Cleveland-street, Fitzroy- 
square, surgeon, Sol. Pasmore, Warnford- 
court. 

Levin L. Mansell-street, Goodman'’s-fields, 

Morgan Ann, Carmarthen, milliner. Sole, 
Bourdillon and Co. Little Friday-street. 

Pettman W. Ham, Kent, nurseiyman. Sols. 
Montriou and Co. King’s Arms Yard, Cole. 
man-street. 

Peet T. the elder, Bradmore, Nottinghamshire, 
maltster. Sois Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Richards W. Chatham, blacksmith. So/. Nel. 
son, Essex-street, Strand. 

Robinson J. Dorking, Surrey, baker. Sod, 
West, New Boswell-court. 

Smith L. N. Hathern, Leicestershire, dealer, 
Sol. Bromley, Gray’s Inn. 

Syers W. Liverpool, commission agent. Sod. 
Chester, Staple Inn. 

Tuesley H. W. High-street, Southwark, iron 
merchant. Sols nn and Co. Broud-street, 
CERTIFICATES, May 27. 

J. Holmes, A. Holmes, and J. Holmes, Bir. 
stall, Yorkshire, woolstaplers. W. Newman, 
Harlington, Mixldlesex, sheep jobber, A, 
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Scott, West Smithfield, hardware and toy mer- 

chant. T. Hill, Leeds, merchant. T Ripley, 

Lancaster, merchant. J.Tugwood, Lancaster, 

ironmonger. J. Redman, Oxford-s/reet, grocer. 

J. Field, Gresham, Norfolk, carpenter. J. 

Smith, Lite Pulteney street, Golden-square, 

tallow chandler R Noyes, Bulford, Wiltshire, 

paper maker J. Ashworth, Boorhfold, Lanca- 
shire, woollen manufacturer. J. Wilday, Bir- 
mingham, «raw hat manufacturer. J. Daniell 
the young *r, Bristol,hatter. L. Dunn, George- 
street, Mile-end-road, rope maker. J. Milner 
and V. Chaplin, lronmonger-lane, merchan's. 

J. Young and J Thornton, Bustol, woollen 

drapers. J. F. Burke, Sloane-sireet, Chelsea, 

merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, May 10. 
Cooper W, Shipdain, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
Dean B P. Tottington, Lancashire, cotton ma- 

nufaciurer, 

Holmes T. Long Aere, coach maker. 

Jeffery P. Cheapside, warehuuseman, 

Swain S..Bramall, Chester, dealer. 

Roads W. Oxford, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS 

Alexander T. Upper Hurstbourne, Hants, vic- 
tualler., Sol. Crosley, Great James-street, 
Bedford Row. 

Barlow [. late of Appleton, Chester, wheel- 
wright. Sol Chester, Staple Inn. 

Brorwell W. and R. Brewster, Newcastle upon 
Tene, merchants. Sols. Atkinson and Co. 
Chancery-lane. 

Bradley Huddersfield, York, ironmonger. 
Sol. Walker, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Barke G. Stratford on Avon, Warwick, vie- 
tualler, Sol Chester, Staple Inn 

Birron J Tardebig, Warwick, innkeeper. Sod. 
Platt, New Boswell court. 

Christian C Roval Oak Inn, Ashford, Kent, 
vietualfer. Sol. Mott, Gray’s Inn. 

Clark J. York Hotel, Clifton, Gloucester, inn- 
keeper. Sols. Clarke and Co Chancery-lane. 

Downing R. Stockport and Macclesfield, Ches- 
ter, innkeeper and tea-dealer. So/. Mackin- 
son, Temple. 


Dickens E. Eynsford, Kent, shopkeeper, Sol. 
Watson, Clifford’s-Inn. 

Farrington P Wood-street, silk manufacturer. 
Sol. James, Bucklersbury. 

Freebody W. Saint Mary, Reading. Sol. Ha- 
milton, Berwick-street, Soho. 

Jones W. Portpool-lane, Holborn, scavenger. 
Sols. Harman and Co Wine Office-court. 

Lunn C. Tamworth, Warwick, butcher. Sols. 
Hicks and Co. Bartlett’s-buildings. 

Lanham H. Horsham, Sussex, grocer. Sol. 
West, New Boswell-court. 

Metcalf W. York, merchant. Sol. Knowles, 
New Inn. 

Merac M. P. formerly of Manchester, but now 
of Old Jewry, London, broker. So/s. Milne 
an} Co. Temple. 

Mores P. late of Great Pulteney-street, cheese- 
monger Sols Rice and Co. Poland-street. 
Mackenzie K.C. John’s Coffee- House, Cornhill, 
merchant, Sols. Bhuntand Co. Broad-Street 

O'Neal J. Walsall, Stafford, grocer. Sol. Hunt, 
Surrey-Street, Strand. 

Polack B. Sheffield, jeweller. Sol. Spike, Elm- 
Court, Temple. 

Pickford Landulph, Cornwall, miller. Sod. 
Burfoot, King’s-Bench-Walk, Temple. 

Roads W. lave of Oxford, grocer Sols. Amory 
and Co, Lothhury,: London. 


Riddett P. Ryde, Isle of Wight, grocer Sol. 
Collingwood, Saint Saviour’s Church Yard, 
Southwark. 

Smith J. Miiton, Ken’, rope-maker. Sols Lowe 
aed Co. Southamp:on-Buildiugs, Chancery 

ane, 

Tanner W. H. Strand, umbrel!a-manufacturer. 
Sol. Alexander and Co. New-Inn. 

Webb T. New Sarum, Wilts, baker Sols. Mil- 
let and Son, Middle-Temple-Lane. 

Walker J. Portsea, blacksmith. Sol, Shelton, 
Sessions House, Lo don. 

Wilmor C.-Che tenham, builder. Sols, Poole 
and Co. Gray's Inn 

CERTIFICATES, Vay 31, 

J. Goodchild, jun High Pallion, Durham, 
banker. W. Bragg, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
grocer. G. Easthorpe, Wolverhampton, up- 
holsterer. J.Cecil, and T. and M. Dennison, 
Liverpool, merchants. E. Curtis, Chiswick, 
surgeon. W. Southell, Liverpool, cabinet 
maker. J. Joseph, Cornwall-row, Lambeth, 
iron founder. R. Parker, Manchester, vic: ualler, 
B. Wraith, Liverpool, carrier. ‘T. Willerton, 
Coventry, silk man. J. Dewar, Stamford, Lin- 
colnshire, upholsterer. J. Davison, Warwick- 
court, Holborn, merchant. P. R Lewis and 
J.F Morris, St. Martin’s-lane, warehousemen. 
Eldershire, Wolverhampton, taylor. C, 
Taylor, Aus’in- friars, merchant. 
Paternoster-row, Spitalfields, merchant. J. 
Rudhall, Birmingham, draper. W. Paxton, 
Goddington, Oxfordshire, baker. G. Pearson, 
Macclesfield, silk manufacturer. R B Ander 
son, Liverpool, merchant. J. Davey, Exeter, 
timber merchant. A Earle, Carlisle, druggist. 
C. Daniel, Napton on the Hill, Warwickshire, 
victualler . Benton, Exeter, broker 
Sutton, Barton upen Humber, Lincolnshire, 
corn factor. S Brinkworth, Kingstanley, Glou- 
cestershire, brewer 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, May 13. 

Dowset J. Foulness Island, Essex, farmer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brough J. Weston upon Trent, Staffordshire, 
tailor. Sols. Anstice and Co. Temple. 

Brewer K.S Henrietta street, Covent Garden, 
silk manufacturer. Sol James, Bucklersbury, 
London. 

Dobie R_ Kenton street, Brunswick-squ’ rey 
vainter. Sols. Chapman and Co. Little St. 

homas Apostle. 

Davison W. North Shields, slopseller. Sol. 
Battye, Chancery-lane. 

Elwyn G. Canterbury, money scrivener. Sols. 
Dyne and Cv. Lincoln's Inn-fie'ds. 

Grant J. Gracechurch-street, umbrella maker. 
Sol, Hutchinson, Crown-court, Threadneedle- 
Street. 

Grigg T. Plymouth, tea dealer. Sol. Alexander, 
Carey-street. 

Hamblin W. and J. C. Hamblin, Wotton under 
Edge, Gloucester, clothiers. So/s Lamberts 
and Co, Gray's lon. 

Herbert H. and J. Herbert, Abingdon, Berk- 
shire, timber dealers. Sol. Morgan, Church- 
row, Fench urch-street. 

Hardern D. Macclesfield, Chester, silk manufac- 
turer. Sols. Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Johnson P Plymouth Dock, merchant. Sel. 
Howard, Jewry-street 

Mousley W. Bartow under Needwood, Stafford-' 
shire, grocer. Sol. —— Hatton Garden. 

Napper E. Frome Sel wood, Somersetshire, sure, 
geon. Sols, Bridges and Co. Red Lign-square. 
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Oldman S. Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, iun- 


. keeper. Sol. Bromley, Gray’s Inn. 

Roberts J. Brugain, Montgomery, farmer. 
Sols. Presland and’'Co_ Brunswick square. 
Rickard J Plymouth Dock, slopseller. Sols. 

Alexander and Co. New Inn. 

Swinneron W. Fillongley, Warwick, wheel- 
wright, Sol Constable, Symond’s Ina. 

Stanley H and T. Weston, Lower Thames- 
street, ironmongers Sol. Fitzgerald, Law- 
rence Pountney-hill. 

Till T Whitgreave, Stafford, dealer. Sols. 
Collins and Co. Stafford. 

CERTIFICATES, June 3 
J. A. Ure, Liverpool, wine merchant. H. 

Levison, Haydon-square, mercham. C. Hayes, 

Cooper's-row, Tower-hill, wine merchant. T 

Cowey, Spital-square, master m mner. W. 

Simpson, Manchester, linen draper. J. Green 

the younger, Walsall, Staffordshire, druggist, 

R. Manchester, manufacturer, 

Mart'n, Chichester, collarmaker. W. Alder- 

son, Sunderland near the Sea, currier. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPESEDED, May 17. 
Manks J Leeds, cloth mgrchant. 
BANKRUPTS 

Bradshaw J Paternos.er Row, ‘Tower Hill, wol- 
Jen draper. Sol Farren, Threadneed!e Street. 

Butt E Rotherhithe Wall, Surrey, plumber. 
Sols. Loxley and Son, Cheapside. 

Carruthers D Liverpool, merchant. Sols Lowe 
_ Co. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 

ane 

Critchion-W. Liverpool, and J. Harris Beauma- 
ris, Augiesea, merchants. Sol. Windle, John- 
S:reet, Bedford-Row. 

Dowley T. and J. Dowley, Willow S'reet, Bank- 
side, corn and coal merchants. Sol. _Mey- 
mott, Great Surrey Street, Blackfriars Road. 

Duncan J. London-Street, Crutched-Friars, 
Middlesex, merchant. Sol. Richings, Frith- 
Street, Soho-Square. 

Dowse W R. Tooley Street, Southwark, tal- 
low-chandler. Sol. Hurst, Miik Street, Cheap 


side . 

Hobson J. Sheffield, merchant. Sols. Tilson and 
Co. Coleman Street. 

Humphreys J. Hammersmith, builder. Sol. 
Hunt, Surrey Street, Strand. 

Jackson J. Middleton, Norfolk, merchant. Sols. 
Anstice and Co King’s-Bench Walks, Tem- 


e. 

Kennett B Maidstone, Kent, carpenter. Sols. 
Pearse and Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

Lees 8. Hurst, Ashton under Lyne, Lancaster, 
dealer and chapman. Sols. Willis and Co. 
Warnford Court. 

Lane W. Hitchen, Herts, patten maker. Sol. 
Berridge, Hatton Garden. 

Murray C. Bath, stationer, Sol. Highmore, 
Scott’s Yard 

Pulling J Chudleigh, Devon, merchant. 
Fairbank, S:aple Inn 

Reed W. Fleet Street, bookseller. Sols. Webster 
and Son, Cheapside 

Raven J. Burton upon Tren!, Srafford, saddler. 
Sol. Cookney, Castle S:reet, Holborn. 

Stone T. Gibraltar Walk, Be hna! Green, cabi- 
net-maker. Sol. Howell, Furnival's Inn. 

Tetley M. Leeds, woolstapler. Sol. Lake, 
Dowgate Hill. 

Wilcock E. Hudderfield, York, carpenter. Sol. 
~Battye, Chancery-Lane. 

Wheeldon G. Bon-al!, Derby, colour manufac- 
turer. Sols: Philpot and Co. Hare Court, 
Temple. 


Sol. 
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E Elwell, Westbromwich, Staffordshire, iron 
founder. B radley, Birmingham, common 
carrier. W. Burnes, New Sarum, Wilts, iron- 
monger. A. Speare, Brewer street, Westmin- 
ster, earthenware deaer. R. Watkins, Bristol, 
chemist. W. Brookes, Piternoster Row, silk 
manufacturer. J. Wardell; Guisbrough, York- 
shire, money scrivener. F. Popplewell, Bir- 
stall, Yorkshire, card maker. W. Boureleir, 
King street, Holborn, watch maker. H. Dod- 
son and J Dodson, Three Tuns court, Soath- 
wark, seed factors. J. Kuight, Wivelsfield, 
Sussex, taylor. E. Middleton, Beverley, York, 
merchant. J. Wight, Stourbridge Common, 
Worcester, maltster. N  Wittenbury, Man- 
chester, cotton twist dealer. T. Badham, 
Bristol, engine maker. J. Foss, Kingston upon 
Hull, hatter. 


BANKRUPTS, May 20. 


Baker W. Leeds, dyer. Sols. Richardson and 
Co. Poultry. 

Brown J. and A. Paterson, Pinners Hall, Old 
Broad street, merchants. Sol. Poule, Adam's 


court. 

Elam W.E. March, Isle of Ely, grocer. Sol: 
Hodgson, Dyer’s court, Aldermanbury, Lon- 
don 


Fereday S. R. Smith, and J. Fisher, late of Bil- 
ston, Stafford hire, bankers. Sol. Whitaker, 
Broad court, Long Acre 

Graham J. Hesket, Cumberland, butter and 
bacon dealer. Sol. Young, Charlotte row, 
Mansion House, 

Holding W. late of Mark lane, flour faeter. 
Sol. Poole, Adam’s court. 

Jenkins T Judd street, Brunswick square, nvas- 
ter mariner. Sols. Kearsey and Co, Bishops- 
gate street . 

Longmire G, late of Appleby, Westmoreland, 
draper. Sol. Young, Chariotte row, Mansion 
House. 

Muggeridge R. Kingston upon Thames, corm 
merchant. Sol. Cobb, Clement’s Inn. 

Morris C. and T. Lambert, late of Leeds, mer- 
chants. Sol. Coates, Paul street, Finsbury 
square. 

Natali O. Nicholas lane, Lombard street, mer. 
chant. Sol. Adams, Old Jewry. 

Norrison J. Rudston, York, common brewer. 
Sols. Hall and Co. Beverley, ‘ 
Penaluna W. Helston, Cornwall, printer, Sob. 

Follet, Temple 

Robinson W. Newcastle upon Tyne, common 
brewer. Sols. Morton and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Whittle J. Liverpool, woollen draper. Sol. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row. 

Weston D Westmeon, Southampton, tanner. 
Sols. Chapman and Co. Little St. Thomas 
Apostle 

Wisedill B. Prospect place, Southwark, jewel- 
ler, Sol, Lucket, Wilson street, Finsbury 
square. 


CERTIFICATES, June 10. 


E. Hopcott, Ullingswick, wool dealer. G. 
Brown, Emwood, tailor. W.L. Levin, Jewin 
street, merchant. P. Cuddie, Dablin and Lon- 
don, merchant, J.J Long, Minories, silk mer- 
cer. S.C, Porry, Birmibgham, coal dealer’ J: 
Marsh, King’s Fead court, Newgate street, linen. 
draper. J. Grosvenor, Dudley, rope manufat- 
turer, T, Niasy Old Broad. streety insurance 
broker. ip 
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PRICES CURRENT, June 20, 1816. Fire-Office Shares, §c. June 20. 
Canoe, £. @ £.F 
Div. 67..... 100 — — 
£.8. £.4, Coventry .... (Div. 
1 9 0 110 Of Ellesmere and Chester(D 41) 60 0 — — 
Brandy,Cogniac,bond gal. 07 0 Grand 1996 — — — 
Camphire, refined .. 0 4 6 4 9) Grand Surry 49 — 
Ditto unrefined..cwt. 10 10 0 13 0 Ditte (optional) Loan Div 5.90 — — 
Cochineal, fine black, ib. 110 0 1:12 Of Huddersfield ..,..... 10 
Ditto, East-India .... 3 9 4 34 Kennett and Avon 18 5 
Coffee, fine bond....cwt. 418 0 5 2 ©) Leeds and Liverpool 
Ditto ordinary ...... 316 0 3 18 Laneaster...... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,Ib.0 110 0 2 Oxford ...... ‘ 
Ditto Jamaica... 9 1 6 O 1 8} Peakforest ..... OF 
Ditto East-India 0 1 0 1 G| Thamesand Medway ...... 915 —— 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 418 0 5 00 Doche, 
Elephants’ Tecth ......20 0 0 24 0 0 | Commercial ,...Div. 67.... 8 — — — 
Scrivelloes 0 0 0 0 0| East India........Div 71... —— — —. 
Flax, Riga ........ton 65 0 0 67 0 | London ...... 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 55 0 0 56 0 0 | West India ....Div —— 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt. 9 0 0 10 0 0 Insurance Comnanies. 
Geneva, Holl. dond.gal. 0 3 8 O 4 6} Albion...... 500sh..£50pd. 33 — — — 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt.10 0 0 12 0 | Eagle......50 Spd. ...... 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 41 0 0 42 0 Globe...... Div. 61. 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 39 10 0 40 0 0 | Hope ...... 50 Spd. 2 — 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 010 0 010 6| Imperial ......500 50pd... 76— — — 
Ditto East-India.... 0 4 4 010 London Fire. 
fronBritish bars .. ton 9 10 0 10 © London Ship.............. 20— — — 
DittoSwedishe.c.x.p. 1610 0 16 5 Royat Exchange 
Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 0 0 0 O 0 Of Rock,.....20..2pd........ 215 — — 
Lead in pigs...... ton 19 0 0 0 © 0 | Union Fire uae 1001.20 pd 2210 — — 
Ditto red ...... ton 21 0 0 0 0 0 Water Works. 
Ditto white .... ton 33 0 0 O © O| Grand Junction ........... ‘) 
Logwood ........ton 8 5 0 $810 London Bridge.... Div.2l. — 
Madder, Dutchcrop,cewt. 5 15 0 6 Manchester and Salford .... 20 — — 
Mahogany ........ ft. 0 1 8 0 2 0 Portsmouth and Farlington .. 11 — — — 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 16 0 0 18 0 0] Ditto(New) 50 ..Div.6..... 321) — — 
Ditto Florence,} chest 2 3 0 210 0 |Sonth London ....... 
Dittowhale ........ 30 0 0 © West Middlesex...100 ..... 25 5 — — 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 68 0 0 70 0 0 an. 
Pitch, Stockholm..cwt. 016 0 0 © 06 | Southwark . — 
Raisins, blooyy....cwt. 414 0 5 0 O| Waterloo 
Rice, Carolinabond .. 2 0 0 2 3 0} Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pa - —_— — — 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 43 «#0 4 6] Ditto Newdo40sh allod. ....48 10 — 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 £10 © © O| Vauxhall Bonds 100 pd .... 31106 — — 
Saltpetre, East-India,cwt.2 0 0 0 0 0 Literary Institutions. 
Silk, thrown, Italian,Ib. 2 8 0 3 6 Of London, 75 gs, 
Silk, raw,.. Ditto... 112 0 2 © Russel ...,......... — 
Tallow, Russia, white @ OF Parry ge. - — 
Ditto————, yellow 215 0 215 6 Mines. 
Tar, Stockholm ..bar. 1 1 0 © © British Copper Comp. 100sh, — — —— 
Tin inblocks......cwl. 410 0 10 2 Beeralstone Lead and Silver, 710 — — 
i Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 6} O 1. 4] Great Hewas....15 pd ...... 1011 —— 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 810 0 9 0 0 
Whale-fins (Green! )ton 55 0 0 60 0 Commercial .,........... so— — 
Wine: Miseceli aneons. 
ia Red. Port, bond pipe .. 43 0 0 53 0 O| Auction Mart.........+.... 115°—— 
Ditto Lisbon.......-.. 40 0 0 0 0 Five per cent. City Ronds,... 100 — — — 
Ditto Madeira........ 55 0 65 Chelsea... 10sh. Div. 12.... —— —— 
7 Ditto Mountain........ 28 © 0 33 0 Of Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p29 10 — — 
| Ditto Calcavella...... 0 0 0 © Lon. Flour Comp. ..14pd.. —— 
Ditto Sherry.......butt 28 6 0 50 0 0 East London.. 1001. sh....... — — —— om 
Ditte Claret .......... 16 0 0 45 0 Gas Lightand Coke Company 3 Dis,— — 
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METEOROLOGICAL TARLE, 
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Diynes 
is 3 3 33 5 by Leslie's 
3 A 2 3 Hygrow 
|x 
May2t | 47 47 | 45 | 29,35] 0 R in 
2) 46 55 | 44 Fair 
2347 58) 45 543 42 Pair 
24} 48 69 47 49 Pair 
25 | 50 46 22 Showry 
26 47 | 50 923139 Cloudy 
27 | 60 | 50 Clouds 
283 52 55) 45 (28 Shown, 
29 45 | 47! 45 Rain 
30 | 46 | 53 | 45 589 32 Crondy 
31 47 | 55! 47 376 46 Cioud, 
June 1 | 47 | 59} 59 370 48 Showry 
2152 60 52 365 47 Showry 
3155 | 50 468.55 Baie 
4/51 69 | 52 Stormy 
5 [50 63! 55 | 30.02/45 Cloudy 
6157 | 64 | 57 | 29,90 42 Clindy 
7 72) 60) 55 Fair 
8) 55 6) 54 Stormy 
9 | 55 48 54 0 Raia 
10 | 55 | 65) +44 57 Showry 
11 | 56 | 95 56 Pair 
12 | 56 | 60) 55 
13 | 55 | 64° 55 Rain 
14 | 56 | 62) 52 69 Showry 
15 | 54 | 64) 30,10 42 Cloudy 
16 | 55 | 67 55 9257 Fae 
17 55 | 69 | 57 | 29.80 42 Fair 
18 62 | 75 | 66 962 55 Fair 
19 | 69 | 79 69 66 66 Showry 
20 | 70| 83 69! Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d. to 200s 
Africa, 2a 

Amelia Island, to Oqs. 

American States, 35¢*. to 40¢, 

Beifast, Cork, Dublin, 15s. 9d, 

Brazi!s, 2 qs. 

Hamburgh, &c. 1s. 6d to 12: 6d, 

Cadiz, Lisbon, Oportu, 20s, to 258 

Canada, 40s, to 50s, 

Cape of Good Hope, 244s. 

Constantinople, Smyrna, &e. 

East-India (Co. ships) 37%. to 34ge. 
——= out and home, 7gs. 

France, 10s. 6d. to 

Gibraltar, 20s, 

Gottenburgh, 12s 6d. to 15s. 9d. 
Greenland, out and bome, gs. 

Holland, 1s 6d, to 15 

Honduras, &c. 2'gs. to 3gs. 

Jamaica, to 50° 

Leeward Islands, 35s. to 40s, 

Madeira, 20s. to 25>. 

Malta, Itilian States, &e. 2gs, 

Malaga, 2ys. 

Newfoundland, &e. 30s. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 10s. 6d. 
River Plate, 39s. 

Soutbera Fishery, out endhome, qs. 
Stcokbolm, Petersbargh, Riga, sc. 15s0d to 298 
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LONDON MARKETS. 
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PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to I7ib. Goz. ....69 24 


Che Half ditto ditto 8 IL ......3 

The Quar. ditto ditto 4° 5 

The do ditto ditto 2 2% ......0 9 
POTATOES, 

8 0 0 Ox Nobles... 7 
Champions .. 7 00] Apple...... 7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d ‘to 38 6d 
MEAT. 

Nmithfield, per stone of 8. to sink the Offal. 

Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 

1817. a & d. 

June 6.24 8 0/6 015 6/8 6 

6/5 O15 4 

20 ..4 814 61/5 9/5 O16 

SUGAR. 

Lumps ordinary or iarge 32 to 40 Ibs... 1160 

Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 1278 

Loaves, 1909 

Powder, ordinary, 9to 118s 
COTTON TWIST. 

June 21, Mule ist quality,No. 40 3s. 1d, 

————No. 120 6s. 9d. 

quality, No 40 2s. 6d. 


Disco to 25 per cent. 
COALS, delivered ut 13+. per chald. advance, 


Sunderland Newcastle. 
May 39. .. 35s 9d to 39 6 | 34s Od to 42 6 - 
June 7. .. 358 Od 396 348 64 430 
14... 358 0d 396 348 0d 436 
21... 353 0d =386:303 0d 436 
LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to S6lb, 22d | Calf Skins 30 to 


Dressing Hides per doz. 26 
Crop hides for cut. 1% | Ditto 50 to 70.. 2 
Flat Ordinary .. 16d | Seals, Large.... 
Soap; yellow, 86s.; mottled 94s.; curd 988 
CANDLES; per doz, 10s. 6d. ; moulds IIs. 6d, 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 354 Polerne, per oz. = 
Amsterdam, us. 38.6] Leghorn 

Ditto at sight 38 | Genoa on 
Ro te,dam 11-17 | Venice, 27 
Hamb.us.2} 355] Naples 40 
Altona us. 2 35-6 | Lisbon 58 
Paris, Ld.d. 24-89. | Oporto 572 
Ditro, 2 us. 25 | Rio Janeiro 59 
Madrid 35-4 | Dublin 12 
Cadiz, 35 | Cork = 


Agio Bank of Hoilaad, 2 per cent. 


HAY aad STRAW.—ar sMITHFIELD. 


Hay Straw. Clover. 
£ «4d £. £. sd. 
June5 ..6 0 0 200 8 8 0 
@ @ 8 8 0 
19..6 6 0 20 @ 8 8 0 
%6..6 6 0 2290 
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Price of STOCKS. from: 22nd Way, to 2b. Jane, 1817, 
22 — 72) 104 | — 148 —— | — — Mp | 72 
23251! 71, Bt at — | 798 | 73 
2406), 72h 3 |, | —— | — | | 732 
2) 255'| 71g 72' Z| | — 118 916) | — | — | — | 
2+ Kin. [Charles Rest oratijon, 
302.6 | 7224 73) 90 188 | —— [213 | — |13p | 72 
— | 2 — 18g — — | — 8p | 732 
aue | 
72E 3.) | | — —| —— [24 — | 732 
Birth | Day 
6258.) 722 2 | 902105} — 1116 — | —— 82p — | 737 
6 258 72) — 405 — 18 — | ——. | — [82% | — | 734 
7257 | 723 | 1051} — — | — 162) | — | 73! 
9. — | 721 — | — | — [182 — | | | 232 
10.2574) 72: — | 904 — — | —— | — [83p | — | 72 
St. Bjarnabas, 
12,253 | 725 | 941052) — —| — | — | — | 73 
4 — | | — |193 — | — | — |13p | 73 
72873] for — lief —| | — |86p | — 13p | 74 
17260 728 | — lis 13-16 —| | — | — | 743 
18/261 — 9t106 | — 1516 73] —— | — | — |13p | 742 
19) — | 732 74 | — | — ji9 1-16 —| —— | — — | 747 
| | — | | — 723} | — |88p | — [13p | 75 
— | —]— 5-16 —| —— | — |9p | — '13p | 
| 
Prices of the 
S 
af FUNDS PRENCH FUND 
hat SS ou saa = Cent. Bank 
a —|— -— | May ltr. c.} fr. ec. 
| 2367 40) 1370 
2567 40° 1367 
2767 20; 13260 
2667 15! 1365 
3167 5) 1280 
june 
—— 366 50) 1380 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 567 1375 
IN LONDON. AT NEW YORK. AVG66 35 1380 
Apr 29. -May6 16 March 31. 12/66 1375 | 
14/65 4¢f 1272 
ld 6 per cent.......| — — |W — — —| 196 51 1377 56 
New 6 per ceat. ... 104 194 | 104 | 1024 — — —| 21/64 7 
visiana 6 per cent. | 100 120 100 | lol — _- — 
S percent ...... _ 65 — — 
By J. Mi Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 
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